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HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Wnuo shall disclose His Name, 
And whence and why he came, 
In cycles long ago? 

Of whom we nothing know, 
Though much our fathers told 
In their grave Aryan tongue ; 
From everlasting old 

To everlasting young. 

Not with the dying dead, 

Nor with the living born, 
Though in the marriage-bed 
And in the grave forlorn. 

Ali things, and yet no Thing, 
The fair and the unfair ; 

He has nor foot, nor wing, 
And yet is everywhere. 

Who shall declare His Name, 
And why at last He came? 





The father and the mother of the earth 
Am I, [ am the journey of the good; 
The seed of all in Nature—death and birth, 
The hungering mouth and the sustaining 
food. 


Iam the same to all men. Who believes 
Truly in other gods believes in Me ; 
For Me, not knowing it, that man receives, 
And I reward that man as I do thee, 
In mosque and synagogue 
The foolish and the wise 
Are ever flying Hell 
And seeking Paradise. 


But whoso penctrates 

The mind of the Most High 
Nor Hell nor Paradise 

Doth ever seck or fly. 


In synagogue or mosque 
Who loves and knows God well 
Cares not for Paradise, 
And has no fear of Hell. 
New Yorx Crry. 
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THE FLAG OF THE PRESS. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








Ir is not of silk or of bunting, 
This flag that all tyrants abhor ; 
It has no heraldic devicee, 
Of sanguine, gules, azure, vert, or. 
Its colors are sable and argent ; 
Its elements paper and ink, 
The spirits of knowledge and freedom, 
And whatever such spirits may think. 


And its beraldry’s simple enough ; 
Just 80 many columns per page ; 
But in them is fought without ceasing 
The battle that Freedom must wage. 
The warfare of good against evil, 
Of weakness in suit against might, 
Of ignorance seeking for knowledge, 
Of wrong in contention with right. 


It flutters in senate and palace ; 

Is found in the workingman’s hand. 
More free than the emblem of freedom, 
It dares every wrong to withstand ; 

It cares not for king nor for kaiser ; 
No ukase can fold it away ; 

When it urges the conflict of Freedom, 
Then kingdoms and kings pass away. 


Fly over the world, paper Banner, 
In thy sable and argent dress! 
For the banner of Freedom is freest, 
When it flies with the Flag of the Press, 
Fly over the armies of kuowledge ! 
. Go forth with the armies of right! 
~ In cottage, in palace, in senate, 
” ° Fly! Banner of Freedom and Light! 
New Yor« Crrr. 








BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


On glistening fields and fervent skies 
The Summer lies ; 
The crystal river's silver blaze 
Dissolves in haze ; 
Ah, she drains the green earth dry, 
Heart of Summer—hot July ! 


On burnished lake her splendor broods : 
On leafy woods ; 
On quaking marsh, whose hollow reeds 
Grow black with seeds, 
Fen and fallow basking lie ; 
These thy nurslings, hot July ! 


Thro’ meshes thick on either edge 
Of brake and sedge, 
The grassy stream is winding down 
In dappled brown ; 
Down the hillside green and high— 
Shrunken captive—hot July! 


She steeps the meadow, shorn and sweet, 
In blinking heat ; 
The long-stemmed briars burn anew 
With red and blue. 
Hold wide earth and melting sky, 
Heart of Summer—hot July! 


Full chaliced laurel rounds in green 
The harsh ravine ; 
An ivory pallor veined with pink 
Glows on the brink ! 
Stately clusters, cold and shy, 
In thy bosom, hot July! 


The stony pasture’s netted vine 
Is red as wine ; 
The yellow fox-glove in the woods 
Grows big with buds; 
Purple days are slipping by, 
Through thy fingers, hot July! 


Full slowly falls the sultry night 
In jasper light ; 
The ragged moon dissolving lies 
Ou Eastern skies, 
So at midnight thou shalt lie, 
Heart of Summer, hot July! 
Sky Farm, BERKSHIRE Co., Mass. 
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FOR MY SAKE. 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 








‘For my sake.” These three little words 
are the touchstone of love. The applica- 
tion of this touchstone begins with jnfancy 
and ends only with the end of life. If that 
baby in the mother’s arms could speak in- 
telligibly it would say: ‘It isfor my sake 
that a mother’s eye watches unsleeping 
through the midnight hours, and her arms 
hold me until they are ready to drop off for 
weariness.” ‘For my sake” many a suc- 
cessful man acknowledges gratefully that 
his parents toi'ed and economized in order 
to buy books and pay college bills. ‘ For 
my sake” provides the sheltering roof and 
the armchair for dear old grandma at 
the fireside. Take these three words out of 
our language and you would rob home of 
its sweetness and human life of some of 
its noblest inspirations. 

Our Divine Master made these words the 
text of several of his most impressive in- 
junctions. ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall save it.” To 
newly converted Saul of Tarsus the first 
message is: ‘‘I will show him how great 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake,” 
Again and again the early disciples were 
exhorted to bear crosses bravely for Jesus's 
sake. Christ came into this world to save 
us from our sins; and chiefly tosave us from 
the abominable and damning sin of selfish- 
ness. The one motive that has the power 





to lift us out of self and to exalt life to its 








crucified Saviour. ‘‘Love Me more than 
houses or lands, or wife or children,” is the 
first condition of discipleship. No soul is 
truly converted until it cuts loose from self- 
righteousness and accepts Jesus Christ as 
the only ground of salvation, Conversion 
signifies that self has grounded its arms in 
its very citadel, and has surrendered the 
keys of the heart to the conquering Saviour. 
Henceforth it inscribes ‘for Christ’s dake” 
on its banner. The shortest and most com- 
prehensive confession of faith that any 
Christian can phrase is about in these 
words: ‘It is Christ’s business to save me; it 
is my business to serve Christ.” 

“Saviour, teach me day by day 

Love's sweet lesson to obey; 


Sweeter lesson cannot be, 
Loving him who first loved me.” 


The Master never allowed the supreme 
test of loyalty to himself to be a mere emo- 
tion, however fervid. It was a practical 
test. ‘If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.” Write these decisive words upon 
the walls of every prayer-room, to rebuke 
the rant and the rhapsodies in which too 
many windy professors indulge, while their 
honest debts remain unpaid and their own 
children sneer at the pious sham. It is 
not how meny promises we make, but 
how many commandments we obey; 
it is not how many tears we shed, 
but how many sins we renounce; ut is not 
how many sacraments we observe, but how 
many deeds we do for the Master's sake 
that decides the genuineness of our Chris- 
tianity. Evermore is the eye of our loving 
Saviour upon us, and evermore is that voice 
saying unto us: ‘‘Live for Me. Take up this 
cross for my sake.” When we are sore 
tempted to an act of retaliation, or to some 
sharp scheme that selfishness has varnished 
over with falsehood, that rebuking voice 
accosts us: ‘‘Wound me not in the house of 
my friends.” Sometimes a suffering serv- 
ant of Jesus comes to us for a proof of 
sympathy that costs more than smooth 
words. Selfishness begins to mutter about 
‘*impostors ” and ‘‘no end to these calls of 
charity.” But He who died for both of us 
whispers gently: ‘‘Do it untome, He is 
one of my suffering children. Help him 
for my sake.” There is not a Negro freed- 
man who solicits aid for his struggling 
church, or a hungry stranger who knocks 
at our door for bread; there is not a poor 
widow that asks for a dollar to pay her 
rent, ora neglected child running in rags 
and recklessness to ruin for want of a 
friend, but ever the same voice is saying to 
us: ‘*Give to them for My sake. Inasmuch 
as ye do it unto one of the least of these, ye 
do it unto Me.” 


One of the little orphan boys in John 
Falk’s German Charity-School repeated at 
the supper table their usual grace: ‘‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus, be our guest and bless the food 
thou hast provided.” A lad looked up and 
said: ‘‘ Tell us, teacher, why the Lord Jesus 
never comes.” ‘‘Dear child, only believe, 
and you may be sure that He will come to 
us some of these times; for he always hears 
us. ‘“ Then,” replied the bright lad, “I'll 
set a chair for him”; and he put one by the 
table. By and by a knock was heard at 
the door. A poor traveling apprentice was 
admitted, and asked for food and lodging, 
Tne little fellow looked at the stranger a 
few moments, and then piped out; ‘* Ah, I 
see! Jesus could not come to-night and so 
he sent this poor young man in his place. 
Is that the way, teacher?” ‘‘ Yes, my boy, 





that is just it. Every cup of water or bit 
of bread we give tothe poor and hungry for 
Jesus’s sake, we give to him, Inasmuch as 
we do it to the least of our brethren, we do 
it unto our Saviour.” 

There are a thousand applications of this 
principle of self-denial for Christ’s sake. 
Grand old Paul had it in his mind when he 
wrote: “It is good neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine or anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or is made weak.” It 
is not easy for a true Christian to keep this 
text in his Bible and to keep a bottle on his 
table. They do not harmonize. The bot- 
tle means temptation. The text means that 
things which are not always sinful, per ee, 
should be cheerfully given up for the sake 
of others; and the legal liberty of the man 
or woman whose heart is in the right place 
will never be exercised when a moral evil 
may flow from such exercise. We have no 
right to put a stumbling-block in the path 
of others. As a Christian I am bound to 
surrender every self-indulgence which 
works directly against the best interests of 
my fellow men, especially if it endangers 
precious souls for whom Jesus died, This 
principle gives to the doctrine of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicants a broad Bible 
basis as solid as the Hudson ‘ Palisades” 
on which I am now writing. 

The two unanswerable arguments against 
the drinking usages are these: An alcoholic 
beverage endangers me if I tamper with it; 
it endangers my fellow man if I offer it to 
him, My Bible teaches me to let it alone 
for the sake of the ‘‘ weak” and those who 
stumble, Ah, those stumblers! How many 
wrecks the vord reveals! How many 
tombs it opens, whose charitable turf hides 
out of sight what surviving kindred would 
love to hide from memory! For Jesus's 
sake, and for the sake of the easily tempted, 
who will hide bebind our example, let us 
who call ourselves Christians put away this 
bottled devil, which conceals damration 
under its ruby glow. This subject of self- 
surrender for Jesus’s sake is as wide as the 
domain of Ohristian duty. To live for 
Christ is the sweetest and holiest life we 
can live; to live for self is the most wretch- 
ed. Every cross is turned into a crown, 
every burden becomes a blessing, every sac- 
rifice becomes sacred and sublime, the mo- 
ment that our Lord and Redeemer writes 
on it ‘For my sake.” 





THE POT OF GOLD. 
BY H. H. 


Ir used to be at the foot of the rainbow; 
at the mysteriously elusive horizon point 
where the prismatic band lapped over from 
the sky toland. Now it is at the end of 
a railroad. The fable has changed shape a 
little; thatis all. Fables always do change 
shape to suit ages and races. The many- 
colored bow in the skies no longer allures. 
The world has outgrown that phase. The 
iridescent belt of steel rails, laid flat on 
the ground, has superseded the shining arc 
in the heavens. We know definitely now 
what the words ‘‘potof gold” mean, and 
we think we know a surer road toit than 
by a rainbow line. Perhaps we are 
right. Perhaps we are wrong, At 
any rate the myth, in its present shape, 
is more than ever a power, and many thou- 
sands of adult children set off every day 
under its spell, on journeye more or less 
long, their eyes fixed on the horizon point 
where, according to the best of their belief, 





a pot of gold must lie, 
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This steel rainbow runs west, usually; 


or, ofete, west by south. It is long and. 


far, but seems short and near, by reason of 
the apeed of going and the lively hope rest- 
ing op *he uyth of the pot of gold. 

Tuere isa never ending interest in watch- 
ing these caravans, studying thefacesof the 
men and women and the little children, and 

bserving the different methods of going, 
the light—equipped, alert, experienced, well- 
to-do, free people of the world; the much- 
encumbered, dazed, ignorant, poverty— 
stricken refugees from tyrannies. Side by 
side they jostle each other at the great 
centers of change and transit. Side by side 
they are whizzed through the air over the 
stretching of long routes, equal at least in 
one thing, forthe time being; equally in 
dange: of breaking their necks. If a strand 
of the iridescent steel rainbow snaps it will 
hurl the luxurious Pullman sleeper off the 
track just as roughly as it will the crowded 
emigrant car. 

There will never cease to be a marvel in 
the crossing this continent by rail. From 
ocean to ocean in seven days. We say it, 
we read of it, we do it again and again; but 
the wonder does not lessen, the sensation 
does not dwindle. 

‘To me it grows more wouderful, rather 
than leas; seems each year and each time 
a grander, greater thing than ever before. 
Instead of being monotonous in repetition 
the journey grows constantly more absorb- 
ing; the seenes more interesting; the pic- 
tures and the people fuller of significance, 
suggestionand value; the contrasts between 
the East and West more vivid; the uncon- 
scious recordings of character and quality 
in different regions more emphasized and 
unmistakable. The old proverbabout sum- 
mering and wintering a man before you 
know him is to the full as true of a coun- 
try. 
The first time I went over the Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad from New York to 
Chicago it was one long, fragrant lane of 
pink apple blossoms. This was late in 
May. A hundred ordinary life times would 
not see so many apple blossoms as we saw 
in that enchanted thirty-six hours. It was 
a sight to remember with gratitude to the 
end of one’s days. 

Last March that same picturesque, broken, 
beautiful country was « series of delicious 
etchings in black and white. The near ap- 
ple orchards were studies of fine tracery in 
gray, outlined on the clear blue sky. The 
distant ones, those which had been in June 
gorgeous banks of rosy bloom, were now 
mounds of filmy gray, solid, yet soft as the 
rounded plumage of a brooding bird. In 
the whole landscape, from beginning to 
end, not a color was to be seen except black 
and white; but the effects were infinitely 
varied, and the beauty no whit less than 
that of the June apple-blossom show. 
Great stretches of spotless snow; glints of 
dark pools, and cascades with ice fringes, 
and columns; pine forests, their green 
toned into almost blackness by the whites 
and grays around them; villages, with roofs 
so white, they seemed to have snugged 
down to keep warm. It was an ideal pan- 
orama of rural Winter beauty, and the day 
through which we gazed on it flew by as a 
‘*dream that is told.” 


All through Mlinois the Winter spectacle 
lasted, but became severer in its contrasts 
of black and white the further we jour- 
neyed away from the power of the Atlantic 
air. The prairie does not surrender itself 
to the bondage of snow so completely as 
do the hills and fields of the Eastern States. 
A few hours warm sunshine any day will 
bring to surface on the Illinois and Indiana 
meadows great tracts of resolute black soil, 
which has an air of positive defiance in the 
way it drinks in melting snow and turns it- 
self bottom side up and wrong side out in 
treacherous sloughs. During these late 
Winter and early Spring thaws the streets 
of these prairie towns must be well nigh im- 
passable. We looked out on scores of such, 
simply mud rivers, inky black,slimy, in spots 
almost foaming. Horses sank above their 
knees, hubs of wheels went down, and 
the countenances of the drivers were a look 
of grim misery, which was inadequate to 
the situation only from the natural limita- 
tion to the amount of wretchedness which 
human features canembody. Great tracts of 
overflowed lands, sometimes frozen icy 
swamp, sometimes wet and stagnant marsh- 





es, added to the desolateness of the scene. It 
was a sharpcontrast to the peaceful, friend- 
ly look on the New York landscapes, 
There Nature seemed to be keeping truce 
with Wititer; here to be in a hand-to-hand 
fight with him. 

‘ot till we reached the high Kansas 
plains did the contest cease. There all 
was dry and sunny; the land of a warm 
brown, miles upon miles of corn fields, the 
unstripped stalks standing erect as in July, 
and great herds of cattle browsing on the 
dry leaves and husks. 

Snow and Winter were routed; not a 
vestige of snow in sight; farmers at work 
on early gardens; everything redolent of 
Spring. 

Kansas City is one of the gauge points 
of the West’s growth, One needs only to 
spend a half day there oncein every twelve 
months to convince himself of the steady 
and marvelous development of industries, 
expansion of commercial relations and ac- 
cumulation of riches going on in the vast 
region of country of which Kansas City is 
the business center. Itis now an unsightly 
place and an uncomfortable one. It is in 
the same condition relatively for a city 
that a man’s Mouse is in when the carpen- 
ters are still in the lower story, but he 
is hoping to get them out next week. 
Nobody expects to be comfortable im 
a house that is in such a stage of incom- 
pletion, and nobody who reflects will any 
more expect to be comfortable in a city in a 
similar stage of incompletion. Those who 
do expect it will be grievously disappointed. 
Not the least interesting of the many 
chances one takes during a brief stay in 
Kansas City is the chance of overhearing 
the comments of astonished English travel- 
ers stranded there, who cannot get bells 
answered in hotel bedrooms and who are 
enraged at the quality of the food set be- 
fore them on hotel tables; also at the man- 
ners of the porters and the condition of 
the cushions in the hacks. One might as 
well be angry at the shavings on the floors 
of the half-built house. One doesn’t take 
lodgings in the half-built house, and one 
should not go to the half-built city to stay, 
if he can help himself. If, for his own pur- 
poses of curiosity or investment, he elects 
to go there, he will, if he is sensible, accept 
the situation and not expect impossibilities. 
A certain just perception of the propriety 
of requiring this common sense view from 
strangers is at bottom of the often ill- 
humored and ill-natured behavior of hotel 
keepers and their clerks in new Western 
towns and cities when they are unable to 
meet the demands of their customers. One 
can’t quite justify them, perhaps, for saying 
as individuals among them have been known 
to do to exacting or fastidious travelers: 
‘* You'd better get out o’ this house. We 
ain’t got time to attend to none o’ your high 
toned notions. Eastern airs won't go down 
here, sir, let me tell you!” But at the bot- 
tom of the ill-mannered rebuff was a not 
wholly unfounded sense of injustice; and 
the very man who had made it would prob- 
ably go further and work harder to supply 
for his customers any need which appeared 
to him a real one than would most Eastern 
landlords of far greater pretensions and far 
better manners. 


From Kansas City westward the Pacific 
Coast trains run for over eleven hundred 
miles through two great river valleys—the 
Arkansas River Valley in Colorado, and the 
Rio Grande Valley in New Mexico. There 
are in these valleys, especially in New Mex- 
ico, hundreds of miles of primeval wilder- 
ness; solitudes as unbroken as they were 
thousands of years ago. The impression they 
produce is profound. No one can havea true 
comprehension of the future of this country 
till he has crossed these vast tracts. Desolate 
as they look now, barren of all growths 
save low grasses and stunted evergreens, 
they are capable of being turned into gar- 
dens. With irrigation the land is of ex- 
ceeding fertility. Desert wastes, which 
have never produced since the world 
began anything except sage brush, cactus 
and grease wood, -will grow apricots, 
peaches, grapes, pears, plums, wheat and 
corn in abundance as soon as water is 
turnedon them. Theaccumulated strength 
of centuries seems to lie in the soil. Riches 
unreckonable are in store in these wilder- 
nesses for generations to come; and one 
might almost desire to live a hundred years 





for the sole sake of seeing the Rio Grande 
and Arkansas Valleys at the end of that 
time. 

The crossing from Colorado into New 
Mexico is an interesting point in the route, 
It is done by a tunnel of the Raton Moun- 
tains—a tunnel two thousand feet long—its 
eastern mouth in Colorado and its western 
in New Mexico; a triumph of engineer- 
ing, though less wonderful to the ordinary 
observer than the old switchback route 
over the Pass, which was used before the 
tunneling of the mountain. By that the 
train climbed, backed, and zigzagged up 
sharp precipices on grades of over three 
hundred feet to the mile. 

At Dening one feels a sudden sense of 
having changed base,come into relation with 
the Pacific shore, which is hardly explain- 
able. San Franscisco is still twelve hundred 
miles away, and the grand plateau on which 
Deming stands is walled by mountains, no 
less to the West than in the South and 
North. Perhaps the arriving at Sunville 
has something to do with the sudden 
realization of a changed vista, a beckoning 
‘* New West.” 

It was a superb spectacle as we saw it 
then; countless mountain ranges in tiers 
above tiers, blue, snow-topped, against a 
clear, pale green sky, which was belted and 
barred with crimson, the near foregrounds 
glistening like silver with white frost. A 
complete horizon circle of peaks and sum- 
mits, changing each moment in color as 
the sun came further up; a gorgeous 
kaleidoscope of purple, gray, yellow, blue. 
It seemed almost like looking at the sunrise 
from shores of another planet. 


In less than a hundred miles from Den- 
ing the road crosses the Arizona boundary. 
Now begins the part of the journey which 
travelers usually so dread that it is with 
most grateful surprise they find the desert 
can be more brilliant than any fields or 
meadows, the air of a velvety softness, and 
the general sense of exhilaration and stim- 
ulus delicious. Two hours west from 
Dening this peculiar softness of the air be- 
gins to be felt, and ify continues un- 
diminished till one reaches its source and 
center on the green shores of the Pacific. 

Soon after entering Arizona one per- 
ceives a great change in the atmospheric 
effects, in the toneand tint of the distances. 
The coloring hasa metallic brilliancy which 
is at first almost startling; the hues shift 
place and change with lightning rapidity. 
In fact, the swift zigzag movements of 
sheet or chain lightnings are again and 
again seen reproduced 1n prismatic tints on 
distant mountain ranges. There are also 
often to be seen bewildering changeable 
tints, as if layers of different colors had 
been put on, each so transparent that the 
one beneath it showed through. A very 
common effect of this sort is of a ruddy 
purple, on distant hill ranges. It is dis- 
tinctly purple ; yet it is also distinctly 
ruddy, as if a deep crimson were filtering 
through the purple. The superb effect of 
such a ruddy purple as this extending over 
along’ stretch of mountain peaks in the 
horizon, with a bright yellow sky above, 
and a soft gray foreground below, cannot 
be described and cannot be imagined. 

The sunset which we saw just before en- 
tering Tucson had some of these almost pre- 
ternatural effects of color. The long ranges 
of mountains in the south and southwest 
were of a brilliant blue; a blue like the 
blue of a grape, dark and shining. These 
vivid blue peaks were outlined on a belt 
of yellow sky, as vivid as the blue. Above 
this yellow belt, a belt of deep red; and 
above this again another belt of dark and 
brilliant blue. At the spot where the sun 
was sinking were castellated cliff-shaped 
clouds, glowing fire-red on yellow, be- 
tween the two blues; and again, to the 
south, a miniature mountain range repro- 
duced in cloud shapes higher up in the 
heavens, of rose-red upon orange. For 
the space of ten minutes there was some- 
thing terrible in the beauty of the sight. It 
suggested the near presence of supernatural 
agencies, an impending crisis from forces 
outside the earth. 

The next glimpse we got of the strange 
Arizona world was at dawn the next day 
at Yuma, on the banks of the Colorado 
River. It is a weird sight that one opens his 
eyes upon at sunrise in Yuma. Low adobe 
houses, surrounded by fantastic palings, 





lattice-work walls, flat roofs surmounted 
by canopies on stilts, a large proportion of 
the population just getting up, in these 
canepied roof bedrooms. For eight months 
of the year it seems nobody thinks in Yuma 
of sleeping anywhere except on a roof. The 
river itself does not look more than half 
awake, and the steamboats tied up at its 
banks have no expression of any intent to 
move up or down the stream, The basks 
are dried mud, the shores are dried mud, 
the stirless water is the color of mud. The 
guide-books speak of a Colorado steam 
navigation company, and declare that the 
steamers leave Yuma weekly for points 
two and three hundred miles distant. A 
significant clause is added to these adver« 
ments: ‘‘ If the water permits.” 

Going westward from Yuina, one plunges 
into desert indeed; into desert and down 
into the bowels of the earth as weil—two 
hundred and sixty-six and a half feet below 
sea level, at Walters, which is the lowest 
point passed by the train. This strange, 
sunken sand val.cy is a Luidred miles long, 
and from ten to fifty wide. At its lowest 
point it is 287} feet below the sea. In its 
deepest hollows are deposits of rock salt of 
the finest quality. 

The weird cactus and other vegetable 
growths iu these desert regions are endless 
ly interesting. One of these is the ocotilla 
which grows in a bundle of awkward long 
wands, all coming from one center close at 
the ground, and growing eight or ten feet 
high. They look like a bunch of huge 
petrified green snakes set in the ground, tails 
up. There is also a varicty of the yucca, 
which takes ona hundred different and gro- 
tesque shapes in any one mile. Its long, 
stiff, blade-like leaves grow close set 
around the single stalk center. And year 
by year the dead ones bend down and cling 
close around this stalk, swathing it like 
heavy strands of unkempt hair. The new 
leaves standing up, pointed and erect, at 
top of this mummy-like swathed stalk, 
sometimes look like a thatch, sometimes 
like a fantastically decorated head; the 
stalks are bent and crooked, in countless 
angles, like human figures stooping over, 
wrestling, hugging close to each other. 
One spends hours watching them and trac- 
ing the comic resemblances in their con- 
tours and positions. 

Of the mirages of these Arizona deserts 
a volume might be written to the beauty of 
color. They add all imaginable beauty of 
form; cities with minarets, spires and ban- 
ners; groves of palms and waving foliage 
of all kinds; lakes and seas of glittering 
water, with shrubs and trees bending over 
their brims; myriads of such enchanted 
shapes as these rise, glide, sink, melt and 
disappear in the horizon as the train rushes 
on. The deceptions are perfect. With all 
that one knows of the mirage, he cannot 
convince himself that he is looking into 
empty shimmering air; and it is easy to un- 
derstand how desert travelers have been 
lured on to death by such visions of water 
and oases of green trees. Climbing up 
from this desert, with its unreal trees and 
waters, and crossing the San Gorgonio 
range by a wide and easy pass, the railroad 
enters suddenly into the verdures ot South 
California. It is a change of only a 
few hours from the parched sands to fields 
of velvet greenness, fed by sparkling 
waters. 

No one who has made the transition will 
ever forget it. It needs no previous depri- 
vations, no sharp emphasis of contrast to 
enforce the beauty of the South California 
Garden. To those who live in it year in 
and year out it grows every year dearer 
and more beautiful. But to one having left, 
only seven days back, such snow, sleet, 
hail, icy rain, as were thrashing the Atlantic 
seaboard in the late February days, the first 
sight of the Los Angeles Valley seemed 
wellnigh a miraculous thing—fields green; 
lambs skipping; sycamores and willows in 
tender leaf and blossom; flowers, pink, 
purple, scarlet and yellow to be seen in 
hollows and on hillsides; square miles of 
orange orchards, glossy green, loaded with 
green fruit; last and not least the people 
themselves, working, sitting, playing out 
of doors as if it were midsummer. 

After all, myths are never wholly myths. 
The old legend had a kernel more of truth 
than showed on the surface when it set the 
pot of goldin the ground. In the grourd 
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it is, as South California is learning fast and 
well. Every orange grove in the beauteous 
San Gabriel Valley is proclaiming this truth 
to-day; writing it literally in letters of gold 
and purple up and down the length and 
breadth of the country. 

Yesterday I saw a man who, less than 
twelve months, ago bought some San Gabriel 
lands, for which he paid $3,000. Last week 
he sold the tract for $6,000. And I saw also 
* a woman who, five years ago, bought forty- 
three acres of untouched sheep pasture in 
this same valley. Last year she netted off 
some of her acres, improved by vineyards 
and orange orchards, $100 an acre; and 
eight of these acres lying along newly- 
opened thoroughfares. She 1s now about 
to sell, for money enough to pay for the 
building and furnishing of an exceedingly 
comfortable and picturesque house. She 
has found her ‘ pot of gold in the ground.” 

Los ANGELES. 
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THE MILLENNIUM. 


BY PROF, CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 








Tue Millennium is the period of a thousand 
years predicted in Rev. xx,1—10. With 
it have been associated in the course of 
time three different conceptions: (1) The 
state of blessedness and glory of Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy; (2) the conversion of the 
Jews and Gentiles, and the triumphs of the 
Gospel of New Testament Prophecy; (3) 
the apocalyptic measurements of time of 
Rabbinical theology, and the Jewish Apoca- 
lypses of the four centuries in the midst of 
which Jesus lived. This combination of 
heterogeneous material has wrought con- 
fusion in the doctrine of the Millennium 
and brought about great differences of 
opinion. We will first eliminate these con- 
ceptions in their inverse order and then 
give our interpretation of the Millennium 
itself. 

I. FALSE VIEWS OF THE MILLENNIUM. 

(1.) There is little that is common between 
the Apocalypses of Daniel and John and the 
Pseud-epigraphical Apocalypses of Jewish 
literature. The latter were influenced by 
the Persian Eschatology. The Persians 
divided the age of the world into twelve 
millenniums, or four periods of three mil- 
lenniums each, the first given to the crea- 
tion; the second the golden age; the third 
the struggle with evil until Zoroaster; the 
fourth the period of redemption, in the first 
millennium of which the prophet Hushédar 
appears, in the second the prophet 
Hushédarmah, and in the last Sosiosh, the 
great redeemer, for universal resurrection 
and judgment. The book of Enoch, xci, 
12—17 represents the duration of the world 
as ten weeks, seven belonging to the past, 
three to the future, the eighth week of right- 
eousness, ninth of righteous judgment, 
tenth judgment for eternity, followed by 
many weeks without number of blessed- 
ness. The Apocalypse of Baruch, liii, 
represents the period from the creation to 
the end of the world as a series of twelve 
floods, eleven of which are passed. The 
fourth book of the Sibylline Oracles makes 
eleven generations from the flood until the 
judgment. The Apocalypse of Ezra xiv, 
11, 12 divides the age of the world into 
twelve parts, of which ten and one half are 
passed. Rabbi Akiba, the leader of the 
Pharisees of the second century, A. D., 
taught the Sabbath Millennium of the reign 
of the Messiah, followed by the universal 
resurrection. The Babylonian Talmud 
(Synhed. 97 a) gives a number of views as 
to the duration of the world: ‘‘The age 
will last 6,000 years, and in 1,000 it will be 
destroyed; for it has been said: ‘And the 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.’” 
Another says: ‘‘In 2,000 years it will lie 
waste; for it has beensaid: ‘ He willrevive 
us after two days, and on the third day he 
will raise us up and we will live in his 
sight.’”” Another says: ‘‘ Of the 6,000 years 
of the world 2,000 have passed in emptiness, 
2,000 of the law and 2,000 the days of the 
Messiah.” Another says: ‘‘The age will 
last not less than 85 jubilees, and in the 
last jubilee the son of David will come.” 
These various measurements by 12, 10, and 
7 have the same principle at the bottom, to 
divide the age of the world into complete 
periods by holy numbers. The number 7, 
the sabbatical number, would uaturally be 
the favorite for the Jews. This method of 





counting first appears among Christians 
in the epistle of Barnabas xv, by an un- 
known Alexandrian Christian Jew, of the 
second century, who teaches that in six 
days=6,000 years—all things will be 
formed. The Son of God will come again 
and judge the world and rest on the seventh 
day. The eighth day will be the beginning 
of a new world. He cites the Apocalypses 
of Enoch and Ezra. The Sabbatical Mil- 
lennium was more definitely attached to the 
Millennium of the Apocalypse of John by 
Lactantius in a pre-millenarian sense, and 
also by Methodius, of Tyre, and Victorinus 
without definite pre-millenarianism. Cyprian 
and Jerome also believed in the millennial 
Sabbath of the world; but were opposed to 
pre-millenarianisn. The Sabbath Mil- 
lenium has also been associated with the 
Millennium of John by Joseph Mede, and 
many since his day; but there is no proper 
connection between them. Thereis no bibli- 
cal warrant for a Sabbath Millennium. 
There is no such system of counting the age 
ofthe world in the Apocalypses of Daniel and 
John. Daniel gives 70 sacred weeks, from 
the decree of Cyrus to the advent, which 
are divided inte 69+1. The last week is 
reduced to times, months and days, and 
given as half a week=34 times=42 months 
=1,260 days, and then there is an advance 
into the latter half of the week by 80 and 
then by 45 days, till the time of blessedness. 
Interpreters have endeavored in various 
ways to make out the exact interval in 
years until the first advent of Christ, but 
without agreement or satisfactory results. 
The numbers are really symbolical of a 
sacred complete time, the last partof which 
is composed of a broken week of suffering 
speedily followed by blessedness. 

So in the Apocalyyse of John we have 34 
times=42 months=1,260 days, as represent- 
ing the times of persecution and the Mil- 
lennium as the period of triumph of the 
Kingdom of Christ. But the Millennium is 
not the closing one of a series. It stands by 
itself. These numbers are so related to one 
another that the persecution immediately 
precedes the triumph of the martyrs. There 
must be a common principle of interpreta- 
tion. They are both either real or symbol- 
ical. Ifreal they may be interpreted as exact 
in both cases, when there would be 3} years 
of persecution, followed by 1,000 years of 
triumph. 

It is so impossible to make this interpre- 
tation conform with the history of the 
Church that it has not been attempted. The 
year-day theory,as usually applied to the 
1,260 days, would make the Millennium 
865,000 years, which involves such an extrav- 
agance of time as to find few advocates. 
A common interpretation, which takes the 
Millennium as exact, and the 1,260 days on 
the year day theory, is so inconsistent that 
it should be abandoned by every exegete. 
We can only interpret these numbers in 
accordance with the symbolism of numbers 
in which the 3} times=42 months=1,260 


days constitute a broken week, a shortened: 


time, shortened by divine interposition for 
the elect, in accordance with Matth. xxiv, 
22, and the 1,000 years as the cube of ten, the 
most perfect number, the most complete 
period of the Kingdom of the Messiah. 

(2.) The state of blessedness and glory 
of the Old Testament prophets is always 
associated either with the advent of the 
Messiah or the advent of Jehovah. Hence 
the association of this conception with the 
Millennium of Rev. xx involves the pre- 
millenarian advent of the Messiah. This 
association was introduced into the Christian 
Church by Papias, in the sub-apostolic age. 
It was adopted apparently by Justin among 
the Apologists, by lreneus and Tertullian, 


‘Lactantius and possibly Victorinus, of 


Pettau, in the Ante-Nicene Church. Its asso- 
ciation with Jewish Ebionitism was fatal 
to its general adoption in the first century, 
and its association with Montanism de- 
stroyed it in the second century. It was 
opposed by Claudius Apollinaris (170— 
180) who arrayeda provincial synod against 
it in Asia Minor; by Victor (192) and Caius 
(220), of Rome; by Origen and Dionysius 
the Great, in Egypt. It was overcome 
before the Council of Nice, and found no 
expression in symbol or liturgy. In the 
Post-Nicene Church it did not exist for 
twelve centuries save in Apollinaris, 
Severus (for a time) and the Syrian Bar 
Sudaili. Jerome and Epiphanius, Augustine 





and others sharply opposed it. It was revived 
at the Reformation ina gross form ‘among 
the Anabaptists and opposed by allthe Re- 
formers, especially Melancthon, Urbanus, 
Rhegius, and Bullinger. It was revived in 
a ‘moderate form in England by Joseph 
Mede (1627), who was followed by John 
Goodwin, Jer. Burroughs, Nath. Holmes, 
and others, and in a gross form by John 
Archer, 1642, Robert Manton, 1642, W. 
Aspinwall, 1658, John Rogers, 1654, and 
the Fifth Monarchy men. The Westmin- 
ster divines stoutly opposed it, especially 
Tuckney, Baillie, Gillespie, Rutherford, 
Yonge, Caryll. It is inconsistent with 
several passages of the Westminster Confes- 
sion (¢. g. xxxiii, 3; xxv, 2) and Larger Cate- 
chism, question 86. The Provincial Assem- 
bly, of London, organized by the Westmin- 
ster divines as the model for all England 
in 1658, declared it to be among the ‘‘ many 
corruptions which crept into the Church in 
the very infancy of it.” 

It was revived in Germany by J. W. Peter- 
son in 1698, and again by Edward Irving in 
England by his translation of Lacunza’s 
‘**Coming of the Messiah in Glory.” It has 
found many advocates in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in Europe and 
America, among whom we may mention. 
Bengel, Auberlen, Elliot, Henry Alford, 
R. C. Shimeall, J. A. Seiss, Chas. Maitland, 
William Miller, 8. H. Kellogg, E. R. 
Craven. But there are insuperable exeget- 
ical objections to this association of the 
state of blessedness and glory at the second 
advent with the Millennium of Rev. xx. 
There is no reference in Rev. xx either di- 
rectly or indirectly to any such Old Testa- 
ment passages, by which a bridge may be 
formed to introduce these conceptions into 
it; and it is opposed by the fact that there 
is but one clear reference to O. 'f'. Prophecy 
in the entire passage—namely, to the con- 
flict with Gog and Magog (Vers. 8, 9), 
which follows the Millennium and is based 
on Ezekiel xxxviii, ix, where itis followed 
by the state of blessedness andglory. And 
indeed this is the constant representation 
of O. T. Prophecy from Joel iii on, that the 
state of blessedness and glory follows a 
divine judgment and is connected with 


the reign of the Messiah in glory at his 


advent, so that the state of blessedness and 
glory of O. T. Prophecy is covered by the 
descriptions of Rev. xxi and xxii, and not 
by those of Rev. xx. This is confirmed by 
the remarkable combination of O, T. refer- 
ence to a state of blessedness and glory, and 
especially those of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and 
indeed in the very same language and with 
the same coloring in these very chapters 
xxi and xxii. The Millennium is thus a dis- 
tinct conception from the state of blessed- 
ness and glory that follows the second ad- 
vent. 

(8.) The conversion of the nations and 
the Jews and a more glorious condition of 
the Church before the advent predicted in 
New Testament Prophecy, has been im- 
properly associated with the Millennium. 
The Abbot Joiachim (1200) taught that 
there were seven periods of the Church, and 
that there was to be a glorious time of the 
conversion of the Jews in accordance with 
Rom. xi, before the advent. He was fol- 
lowed by Ubertinus de Cassalis, John Clem- 
ens, the reputed author of ‘‘Onus Heclesiae,” 
1581, and other Roman Catholic writers. 
Francis Lambert, of Avignon, one of the 
reformers, attached the idea tothe Millenni- 
um in his ‘‘Commentary on the Apocalypse,” 
1528. Many others adopted the view, among 
whom we may mention Coelius Secundus 
Curio, 1554, ‘‘De Amplitudine Beati Regni 
Dei.” 

Martin Berrhaus, (‘‘Com, on Apocalypse,’ 
1561) John Ferns (‘‘Com. on Genesis,’” 
1564), Carolus (‘‘Clavis Prophetica,” 1592), J. 
Piscator (‘‘Com. on the New Test.”) in con- 
nection with an emphasis upon the resur- 
rection of the martyrs to reign with Christ 
in Heaven, Alsted (‘‘de Mille Annis,” 1621) 
who taught a corporeal resurrection of the 
saints and their reign on earth without, how 
ever, a personal advent of Christ. Thos. 
Brightman was the first to teach it in Eng- 
land (‘‘Com, on Revelation,” 1615). He 
made two millenniums, the one the blessed 
state of the Church beginning 1800 and run 
ning on to 2800, to bé followed by a stil” 
more blessed state in connection with the 
calling of the Jews. Henry Finch in his 
‘‘Calling of the Jews,” laid stress upon that 





ome feature of the future blessediess. 


‘Harkewell in his “ Apologie; or Declaration 


of the Power and Providence of God in 
the Government of the World,” 1627, more 
definitely attached the idea tothe one fu- 
ture Millennium. ‘The idea of # more’glort- 
ous future of the Church .of Christ .was 
adopted by many of the members of the 
Westminster Assembly of divines, such as 
Anthony Tuckney, Stephen Marshall, Her- 
bert Palmer, William Yonge, Geo. Gilles- 
pie, and it found expression in the West- 
minster Symbols as far as the conversion of 
the Jews ‘is concerned; yet they carefully 
avoided attaching the idea to the doctrine 
of the Millennium, as we see from Anthony 
Tuckney’s ‘‘Praelectiones” and the Symbols 
themselves. Indeed the idea of a future 
Millennium before the advent is ruled out 
by the Westminster Symbols no less than 
premillenarianism as being both of them 
against the orthodox Reformed faith. 

The Savoy Confession, in the article on the 
Church, gave still more decided reference 
to the hope of a more glorious condition of 
the Church in the future. It was definitely 
attached to the Millennium by the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, as Henry More; in 
his ‘‘Mysteries of Godliness,” 1660, 
Kidder, ‘‘Demonstration of the Messias,”’ 
1699, and others, such as Robert Flem- 
ing ‘‘ Fulfilling of the Scriptures,” 1681, Spe- 
ner, the Father of Pietism, in 1698 published 
his ‘‘ Assertion of the Hope of Better Times,” 
taking the same position, which thus became 
the doctrine of the Pietists. Vitringa, in 
his ‘‘Com. on the Apocalypse,” 1705, 2d ed., 
1719, in Holland, and Daniel Whitby in his 
‘*Com, on the New Testament,” in 1708, all 
combined to give it wider currency, so that 
through the influence of Pietism, Method- 
ism as well as newer Platonism and 
Arminianism, it became in the eighteenth 
century the most popular and common 
view of the Millennium, and so continued 
until the present day. But there are:no 
exegetical reasons for the association of this 
idea ot the conversion of the Jews and the 
future glories of the Church in the con- 
version of-the nations with the Millennium, 
There is nothing of this in the text or con- 
text of Rev. xx, The conversion of the 
nations has been the wish of the Church 
from the beginning until the end. This 
wish will undoubtedly assume greater and 
greater proportions until the predictions 
as to the conversion of the world and the 
fiual conversion of the Jews are fulfilled; 
but there is no reason for postponing the 
beginning of the Millennium until these are 
accomplished, especially in view of the fact 
that then, according to Matth. xxiv, 14, the 
second advent is to take place. The stress 
laid upon the hope of better times, by 
Puritans, Pietists and Methodists is highly 
important and has had blessed results; but 
it has nothing to do with the Millennium of 
Rev. xx. 

It is a singular feature of present opinions 
respecting the Millennium that the orthodox 
view of the Millennium of the Reformers and 
Westminster divines has been so generally 
abandoned ; and, on theoneside, through the 
influence of Anabaptism, Irvingism, and 
the pessimism of Supralapsarian Calvinism, 
pre-millenarianism has so greatly increased ; 
and, on the other side, through the influence 
of Cambridge Platonism, Methodist Armin- 
ianism and the optimism connected there- 
with, the idea of a future Millennium has 
taken such strong hold of the Churches. 
These are some of the symptoms of the drift 
of theological opinions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries away from the symbols 
of the Reformation and Puritan revolution 
even among those who make the loudest 
claims for orthodoxy. They are themselves 
in the drift of tradition, and therefore mis- 
take traditional orthodoxy for confessional 
orthodoxy. A study of, the leading 
divines of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth and _ nineteenth centuries 
in their historic order and in. their 
relation to the symbols reveals a drift of 
theological opinion more remarkable than 
any previous four centuries of Church 
history. Itis high time that the lines of 
this drift, and the deviations from sixteenth 
and seventeenth century orthodoxy should be 
justly estimated. This is the manly and honest 
course for us to pursue, The doctrine of 
the Millennium is one of « large number of 
doctrines in which the old orthodox faith 
has been abandoned by those who claim 
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the strictest orthodoxy. The recognition of 
the facts of the case will give the death 
blow to bigotry and intolerance and bring 
about that toleration of differences within 
the churches which is the watchword of 


reform and progress. 
Dion THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ETHICAL RESULTS OF JAPANESE 
RATIONALISM. 





BY THE REV. GRORGE WILLIAM KNOX, 
Mussiowary aT TOKIO, Japan. 

Toe system rests upon a pantheistic 
theory of the universe. Mention is made of 
& creator, or rather a source of life, and 
sometimes language is used that would lead 
one to suppose him a being possessed of 
conscious intelligence and will. In other 
places, however, all intelligence and will are 
denied. The spirits of all beings, men, 
animals, and birds are derived from this 
source of life, but itself has no spirit; or 
rather it comes to consciousness in 
man. In any case man owes no direct alle- 
gianee to the first cause. The system of 
the universe will suffice for our philosophy, 
and we need not weary ourselves with seek- 
ing for its origin. 

Philosophy reveals two great principles 
as underlying all phenomena—namely, 
unity and order. 

The universe is one, without distinction 
or separation of essence. This unity ex- 
isted in chaos when all was without form 
and void, and still exists, though concealed 
under a multitude of forms. Like bubbles, 
all things are due to the same force, are 
formed of the same material, and speedily 
return to the original oneness. Men are 
like puppets, seeming to children to have a 
separate existence and will; but in truth 
they move as they are moved, and only the 
power behind has real existeuce. 

The second great truth is closely allied to 
the first. This unity is manifested in a 
multitude of forms, and these forms exist 
in a strict subordination of part to part. 
Everything has its own rank and place. 
ladeed its rank is its sole title to a separate 
existence, man, dog, tree being mere 
names in the development of the one he'ng. 
While performing the duty pertaini:* to 
its rank each fulfils its destiny and is 
worthy of its place and name. Out of its 
ordained place and neglecting its duty ft 
forfeits all rights and is the svurce of 
misery to self and others. If we speak cor- 
rectly, then we say: Ka-ka is the crow, chu- 
chu is the sparrow, and the five viitues are 
man, ‘Ere heaven and earth were formed 
the chick sang in its egg.” The compre- 
hension of these two principles results in a 
perfect morality and a perfect happiness. 
The Chinese sages knew these truths and 
were obedient to them. In Japan, like- 
wise, any one who will may for himself dis- 
cover this wisdom. 

Since the universe is one the highest rea- 
soa perceives that my interests can never 
be antagonistic to the interests of my fel- 
lows. All are brethren, and the people of 
one nation like the dwellers in one heuse. 
Naturally our nature is pure. The infant 
knows nothing of self and distinctions 
between mine and thine; but with 
growth and evil example we fall from our 
first state, and the evil demon “self” takes 
possession of the heart. Self exaltation at 
the cost of others is sin, the only sin, the 
cause of all evil. Rid of “self” we are 
holy. Philosophy accomplishes this re- 
generation by showing the unity of all 
things, the oneness of self and others. Self- 
ishness in consequence ceases to be. Seltish- 
ishness is, likewise, the hight of folly; far 
from bringing happiness it is the root of 
misery. Be rid of self, and you enjoy the 
bliss of Heaven. Yield to self, and Hell 
reigns within. Seeking happiness at the 
expense of others is like play of boys. Hand 
in hand and foot against foot they try their 
strength. The vanquished stands erect upon 
his feet aud the victor rolls back upon the 
ground. ‘All things are cultivated in a 
series; therefore they must not hurt each 
other.” Furthermore we each have our own 
place in the economy of Nature. The uni- 
verse is still one; but it is nolonger chaos. 
The distinction of superior and inferior ob- 
tains in all things. The sun is superior and 
the earth inferior; the sun utters its com- 
mands and the earth obeys; the sun causes 
the succession of the seasons and the earth 
brings forth the corresponding succession 








of fruits. Trees, grasses, birds, animals are 
all arranged in well-defined ranks. All 
other beings are subject to man; but 
among men, too, are these natural dis- 
tinctions. Man is to know his place 
and perform his duties. He errs in two 
ways. He is envious of the better fortune 
of others, thus losing the dignity belonging 
to a faithful doing of duty and yet not 
attaining the coveted advancement. The 
ash-box might envy the highly decorated 
shelf for the household gods; but were it 
bedecked in like manner it would be wholly 
useless as an ash-box and highly ridiculous 
as an apartment for the gods. On the 
other hand man often mistakes his chief 
end and degrades himself. A lover of 
curiosities sought to see a magnificent 
sword, the property of a farmer. The 
farmer h*ought out the sword, wrapped in 
costly silk and inclosed in a fine box. With 
due ceremony the visitor took the sword 
from its resting place, examined the scab- 
bard and attempted to draw out the blade. 
It resisted his utmost strength. ‘It’s 
rusted, no doubt,” said the farmer. Taking it 
and putting it between his knees, he ap- 
plied his strength. Out came the blade, 
red as a sardine and full of teeth as a saw. 
The visitor tould not restrain his astonish- 
ment: ‘*The choicest treasure of the earth 
in such a condition!” ‘Why that is be- 
cause I have used it.” ‘‘ Used it! For 
what?” ‘* Why for splitting wood and par- 
ing turnips and cleaning fish and preparing 
plaster. It was a very unhandy tool; but 
then I had it from my ancestors, and for 
their sake, I endured the inconvenience and 
used it. AtJastit came to this condition 
and I could use it no more; and so many 
years ago I threw it into this corner of my 
store-house.” Thus men, ignorant of the 
purpose for which they were made, misuse 
their bodies and minds, degrade themselves 
until at last they are cast upon the rubbish 
heap. Such men are far below the brutes; 
for brutes at least perform the duties of their 
station, Man out of place is not aman, 
since man is only a grade in the development 
of being. If he does not perform man’s 
duties he loses all right to the title. Duty, 
in short, is man. ‘ 

“Many men, amid the men noman; man be a man; 

man make men.” 

Filial obedience is the type of morality. 
The parent is to the child in the position of 
Heaven to earth. The child’s one duty 1s 
unquestioning obedience, even though obe- 
dience lead to absurdity andvice. A young 
man, starting on along walk after a hard 
rain, heard his father say: ‘‘ Wear your 
sandals; for your clogs will tire your feet.” 
As he started from the house, hismother saw 
him. ‘*Go back and put on your clogs, or 
your feet will be so soiled you cannot enter 
your friend’s house.” Without a word he 
made the change, only to hear his father’s 
command repeated. Again and again he 
changed from sandals to clogs, and from 
clogs back to sandals, and finally took his 
walk with clog on one foot and sandal on 
the other. His feudal lord rewarded his 
filial piety, and his house was established 
for many generations. The retainer owes 
alike duty to his lord, the wife to her hus- 
band; and no degree of misconduct on the 
part of the higher can absolve the lower. 
For centuries the Mikados were imbeciles, 
without wisdom, power or wealth; and yet 
among all the bold soldiers who seized the 
contro] of the Empire, not one dared to 
take their dignity to himself, not one 
wished the name of rebel against their 
shadowy sovereignty. 

Since man’s original nature is holy, how 
comes 80 much evil in the universe? From 
a want of submission, a disregard of the 
relation of superior and inferior. The sage 
is the superior and all men his inferiors in 
well-defined ranks. The sage knows the 
principles of Nature, and all others learn 
from him. In the golden age he was on 
the throne and the natural grades were care- 
fully observed. No man was wicked, 
though the lower ranks were stupid. But 
in time all was disarranged. There was no 
sage, and stupid men were in power. The 
lower classes, ignorant and badly governed, 
fellinto all manner of wickedness. The 
individual, though born with an holy 
nature, by bad example and the influence 
of this corrupted world loses his birth- 
right. 

One question more: Since virtue readjusts 








man’s relations with the universe and 
makes all harmonious, why do the righteous 
often suffer while bad men live in pros- 
perity and die in peace? Two answers: 
First, such cases are rare exceptions; 
second, happiness dwells within the heart 
and is not dependent on outward circum- 
stances. A great many things are ruled by 
fate and decided before birth quite inde- 
pendently of man’s moral character. One’s 
position in life, natural talents, his length 
of life and natural surroundings, together 
with certain occult influences connected 
with the male and female principles of 
Chinese philosophy, all these exert their 
power over man and are quite beyond his 
control. Hence sometimes good men die 
in youth and poverty, wnile the wicked 
prosper and die inold age. Virtue sometimes 
yields to fate. It cannot always overcome 
natural limitations. Fate is a candle; man’s 
life its flame. The size anil quality of the 
candle are beyond our choice. We can only 
guard the flame that it burn to the end. 
Heredity, environment and the like are 
potent forces. Man’s freedom is closely 
circumscribed, and often his best endeavors 
effect little in the total result. And yet let 
us be careful not to take the exception for 
the rule. The hot springs at Hakone do 
not prove that water is naturally hot. 

Besides, all granted, are we so sure of our 
exception? The good man would do his 
duty and fulfill his destiny. He looks on 
other pleasures with contempt. Mere 
wealth, long life and fame are not objects 
of his desire. Possessing true wealth, he 
despises the false wealth of the vulgar. 
One day in performance of duty is long life 
and better than decades of worldliness. 
Ganshi, the most famous disciple of Confu- 
cius, died young and poor, while a detesta- 
ble robber gained wealth and lived to old 
age. But all his days the robber carried 
his punishment within his breast and handed 
down a polluted name to posterity, while 
Ganshi enjoyed the hignest happiness dur- 
ing life and was worshiped by princes 
after death. 

With all its lofty pretensions this rationa- 
listic philosophy could never rise beyond 
the motto *‘ Be virtuous and you will be 
happy.” With all its contempt for Buddhist 
moral sanctions‘and its claims of unselfish 
ethics in the last analysis, it, too, makes vir- 
tue one with happiness and knows no better 
aim than the choice of higher pleasures. It, 
too, substituted for ethics a fine talent for 
calculation, and is. entirely at one with 
those modern philosophers, Christian and 
Anti-Christian, who consider sin to be the 
choice of a lesser good. Honesty is the 
best policy. Be rid of self that you may ob- 
tain peace. Content of spirit is more to be 
desired than external wealth and pleasure. 
Dethrone self that self may reign. Resign 
that you may have. Put a refined selfish- 


ness in place of its grosser forms. In all 
this the moral does not appear. 
And, besides, your praise of re- 


fined and self-restrained delights is always 
open to the retort: But I prefer the grosser 
forms. Man must find his motive out of 
self. The unity and order of the universe 
are too abstract conceptivns to call forth 
love and obedience. Humanity even is too 
large, too indistinct to center our devotion. 
Our system finds its motive close at hand. 
Not knowing God it demands for parent, 
superior, master, the unquestioning submis- 
sion that is his due alone. It never wearies 
of exalting filial obedience and soldierly 
loyalty. Its heroes are those who sacrifice 
themselves for lord and parent, unreasoning 
demands and misuse of power being the 
occasion for higher exhibitions of virtue. 
Let the child hold body, soul and virtue at 
the disposal of the parent; let the wife en- 
dure in meekness the abuse, infidelity and 
tyranny of her lord; let the soldier lose self 
in the service of his master, and the beauty 
of holiness stands revealed. 


From this unquestioning obedience spring 
the highest virtues of the Japanese. Their 
history is full of splendid heroism and 
splendid endurance. The story of the 
forty-seven ronin is merely the best known, 
but by no means the only or unequaled 
story of self-devotion to a feudal chief; and 
examples of filial piety likewise command 
our admiration. 

From the very excess of these virtues 
came the defects of the system. Lord and 
parent were in place of God, and the result 








might have been imagined. Pride, hard 
ness, unfeeling exaction of absolute self- 
abasement from the inferior were the out- 
come to the superior. But to the inferior 
the consequences were scarcely less dis- 
astrous. Infinite wisdom and infinite holi 
ness alone can rightly claim our unlimited 
devotion. Consecration to unworthy ob- 
jects destroys our rectitude. 

These preachers of righteousness fill their 
pages with living examples of the virtues 


they commend. The forty-seven ronin are - 


the paragons of loyalty to be emulated 
by every soldier. Their leader, seeking 
to avenge his lord, used every artifice to 
throw his enemy off his guard. He de. 
bauched himself, abused and forsook his 
wife, and lay like a brute, wallowing, 
drunken in the filth of the street. His 
enemy at last deceived, relaxed his vigilance, 
and then the ronin assaulted his dwelling in 
the night, overcame his weakened guard 
and slew him. The next day the band 
sealed their vengeance with their own 
blood, and their memory to this day is hon- 
ored by the nation. 


Let the child honor its parent. A daugh- 


' ter to procure medicine for her father sold 


her body to infamy for a term of years. 
The father, without a word, accepted the 
sacrifice as his natural due. and all hearing 
of the deed admired its filial piety; and the 
daughter, brought back after some years, 
lived in the odor of sanctity. Holiness of 
holiness, cried the preacher, as he ended 
the story. He had no condemnation for the 
parent’s acquiescence in his daughter's 
shame, but only unqualified approbation of 
the daughter’s self-abasement. The preacher 
did not draw upon his fancy for that sketch. 
In Japanese ethics the father’s caprices and 
needs may transform prostitution into virtue. 


It need not be said that the system has 
no place for repentance. At most let us re- 
pair our mistakes and place ourselves in 
harmony again with the principles of the 
universe. One act of heroism, of generos- 
ity, of reparation can atone fora life-time of 
evil, and exalt at once to saintship. ‘“‘Surong 
in evil we become strong in good.” 

Of inward purity, of iove of holiness, of 
consistent self government, of a right- 
eousness at once self-respecting, this ration- 
alism knows nothing. No wonder Japan- 
ese, on reading the Sermonon the Mount 
have exclaimed: ‘Beautiful, but impossi- 
ble!” 

To what extent this rationalistic system 
was responsible for the state of morals act- 
ually existing in Japan, or to what extent 
the system was modified by the prevalent 
morals of the people it would be difficult to 
decide. It isremarkable, perhaps, that so 
much of practical righteousness is to be 
found here also. 1f truth and chastity were 
not exalted, if the value of man as man 
was not insisted upon, if the evils natural 
to rank and power were unduly fostered 
and the respect one owes to self forgotten, 
still it is much that the error of selfishness 
and the duties of kindness and forgiveness 
were pointed out and that the golden rule 
in its positive form was enunciated. But 
it is difficult to suppose that these higher 
ethics were really an advance upon 
Buddhism. That system, it is true, had 
largely degenerated into ecclesiastical book- 
keeping, a balance-sheet of sins and merits. 
Yet it, too, exhorted toa holier life, and at 
least could supply a tangible reason for 
obedience. Rationalism in Japan in de- 
stroying superstition and mummery pre- 
pared the way for a little faith, many of its 
adherents being foremost in accepting 
Christianity. But from many it took the 
peace derived from the hope of a future 
life and from trust in higher intelligences 
and powers, and seemingly destroyed the 
religious nature itself. 

Rationalism could give to the few a phil- 
osophic calm, a contemptuous and stoical 
disregard of the joys and ills of life, and to 
the many, as the chief good, a brief exist- 
ence in the epicurean sty. Without a reve- 
lation, ignorant of God, denying the future 
life, ethics were not established on a sure 
foundation, nor could they reach a lofty 
standard. Let a similar agnosticism pre- 
vail; substitute for unity and order evolu- 
tion, development, what you will, and what 
surety that Western ethics shall excel these 
ethics of Old Japan? Fate, impersonal 
law, higher good cannot bring forth the 
moral. Itis only when we recognize the 
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infinite, all-wise, all-holy Creator that we 
know the origin and acknowledge the 
validity of the imperative ought. 





THE LIMITS OF AUTHORITY AND 
FREE THOUGHT." 


BY WALTER R. BROWN. 








Tne question before us is one of which 
all are bound to admit the importance 
and the interest. Nevertheless, Iam not 
aware of any modern work which treats it 
ina formal and systematic manner. It 
would seem to be felt by all parties alike— 
the friends as well as the foes of religion— 
to be so delicate and so difficult that it is 
safest to leave it on one side. As a nat- 
ural consequence the greatest confusion of 
thought prevails concerning it. Of this 
the very title here given to it is anexample. 
In saying this, I do not wish for a moment 
to reflect upon those who selected that title. 
They are quite right in using for a popular 
question a popular designation. But in 
speaking of the Limits of Authority and Free 
Thought must we not regard Authority and 
Free Thought as if they were two independ- 
ent and presumably hostile realms, between 
which some ‘‘ scientific frontier” was some- 
howto be drawn? Now a moment’s reflec- 
tion shows that, so far from this being the 
case, the two do not even lie within the same 
category. Authority, which we may de- 
fine as the recorded opinions of eminent 
men, is merely one branch of evidence, 
to be used in deciding a question. Free 
thought is the instrument by which, taking 
into account that and all other branches of 
evidence, the question is finally decided. 
To use such language, therefore, is about 
as correct as it would be for a jurist, in dis- 
cussing criminal law, to speak of the limits 
between circumstantial evidence and the 
opinion of the jury. Further, the use of 
the epithet free, as applied to thought in this 
connection, is quite unwarranted. Nothing 
can be more groundless, at least in the 
present age, than the claim which skeptics 
are always setting forth to be the only free- 
thinkers. The sole- aim of believers and 
unbelievers alike is to discover and maintain 
the trath in matters of theology. If I con- 
cede this to my opponent I demand of him 
that he shall concede it to me. The diff- 
erence is that, in my opinion, the truth lies 
where the great weight of authority, in 
all ages of Christendom, has pronounced it 
to lie; in his opinion it lies elsewhere. 
But in ranging itself under the banners of 
authority, my thought is as absolutely free 
and unfettered as his when it passes to the 
opposite camp. Surely the soldier who 
draws his sword for his king is no less free 
than the rebel who fights to dethrone him. 

I have dwelt on this matter of phraseology, 
first, because popular phrases are of no 
small moment in the settlement of popular 
questions; and, secondly, because we have 


here, in a nutshell, the principle which, as . 


it seems to me, will guide us aright through 
this thorny subject. The principle has two 
clauses or divisions, and may be expressed 
as follows : 

(1.) Authority, taken as a branch of évi- 
dence, is of the very highest importance 
and value. 

(2.) Authority, being a branch of evidence, 
has no paramount right to override and 
nullify other branches. 

If I succeed in bringing home to your 
minds this principle in its twofold aspect, 
I shall have done perhaps as much as I can 
expect within the limits of time allotted me. 

On the first clause of the principle—that 
authority, as a branch of evidence, isof the 
highest value—I should not need to dwell 
fora moment were it not that to a large 
and possibly an increasing number of 
minds the mere fact that authority lends its 
weight to oneside of a question would seem 
enough to decide them on throwing their 
weight into the opposite scale. They are 
generally young, these gentlemen—young 
in culture and experience at least, if not in 
years—and it is intolerable to them that 
they, with their scientific education, should 
be expected to believe the same doctrines 
that satisfied their own fathers and grand- 
fathers. Itis, Isuppose, our duty to speak 
charitably of such folly, as ofall follies; but 
I cannot forbear saying—being not yet old 
enough to have my words set down to the 
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mere prejudice of age—that I find it difficult 
to express within the limits which the de- 
cencies of speech enjoin the depth and 
thoroughness of my contempt for this juven- 
ile fashion of conceit. It is a well-known 
saying that a dwarf on the shoulders of a 
giant may see further than the giant; and 
because we, dwarfs and children that we 
are, have had the luck to find broad should- 
ers of older giants whereon to climb, and 
have so brought our eyeglasses to bear on 
the distamt horizon, therefore, forsooth, we 
are to call their sight dim, and their strength 
puny, and their brains of no account com- 
pared with ours. Because Newton, wield- 
ing the weapons which noneof this degen- 
erate day can lift, broke open the treasure 
house of Nature and gave its spoils to be 
rifled by succeeding generations at their 
ease, therefore we make bold to say that 
Newton after all knew but little, and that 
what he thought and believed may be dis- 
missed with a shrug. 

But from this theme I must perforce turn 
away. I will only ask these young friends 
of ours—but that is useless—I will ask you 
to perpend one or two simple questions, 
which contain all that seems needed on this 
branch of my subject. 

1. On what ground do you hold any 
opinion the evidence for which you have 
not been able fully to investigate for your- 
self, if not on the ground that the evidence 
has been investigated and pronounced de- 
cisive by some other competent person or 
persons; in other words, on the ground of 
authority ? 

2. What rroportion do the opinions on 
general questions which you hold on the 
basis of your own personal investigation 
bear to those which you hold, and on which 
you would be prepared to act, merely be- 
caaise they have been investigated by others ? 
Is the ratio 1 to 100? Isiti1to1,000? Is 
it 1 to 10,000 ? 


8. Even taking one out of that small, that 
very small number of opinions which you 
can conscientiously affirm yourself to hold 
on personal investigation, would you be 
prepared to maintain it if you found that 
all the other men in the world, who were 
also original investigators of the subject, 
had come to the opposite conclusion? I 
am aware that this is not impossible. There 
are men always ready to argue that the 
earth is flat, or that the moon does not 
turn on her axis; but their reputation is 
not such as to make it probable that any of 
my hearers would wish to join their number. 
If, then, your answer to this last question 
is in the negative, and if you have failed to 
find any escape from the two former, what 
follows ?. Simply this. You have admitted 
two things—first, that by far the larger part 
of your general opinions you hold on the 
evidence of authority, and of authority 
alone; and, secondly, that even the insigni- 
ficant remainder you hold, as it were, by 
the leave of authority, inasmuch as a 
sufficient weight of testimony on the other 
side would cause you to abandon your 
conclusion. 

Ihave perhaps said enough; but if any 
one present clings yet, with a sort of pater- 
nal fondness, to those few theses for which 
he can feel himself to be his own authority, 
I would ask him in all friendliness to con- 
sider whether he has made sufficient allow- 
ance for the infinite capacities of mistake 
which lie within him. In childhood we 
get some fair idea of our powers in this re- 
spect, when grappling with the first four 
rules of arithmetic and confronted with 
the grim necessity of making our sums 
come right; but the young iconoclast I 
have alluded to is apt to think that he out- 
grew this, with all other childish imperfec- 
tions, several years ago; and it may easily 
happen (especially with the more modern 
systems of education) that he may never 
afterward have his conclusions and opin- 
ions tried by any so rudea test. For this 
purpose I would earnestly advise any intel- 
ligent youth who designs setting up as a 
philosopher to attempt at least one original 
research in some department of knowledge, 
where his results may be brought to a 
practical test by himself or by others. His 
experience in the jungle of tenfold compli- 
cated error, through which he will make 
his way (if he ever does make it) to a true 
result, cannot but be of lasting value to 
him. 

I must hurry on to the second clause of 


my thesis—that authority, being only a 
branch of evidence, has no paramount right 
to override other branches. Although this 
is a statement which some at least of those 
before me may oe disinclined to accept, yet 
very few words will be needed, I trust, to 
make it clear. I may ask, in the first place, 
whether the utmost conceivable weight of 
authority would cause you to believe that 
you were not seeing or hearing or feel- 
ing something which your senses pro- 
nounced you did see, hear, or feel. Such a 
folly, like so many other follies, lies trans- 
fixed forever by the keen shafts of Moliére. 
We must all remember the. immortal cord- 
wainer, who bears down M. Jourdain by the 
weight of his authority, and who rebukes 
the worthy citizen’s presumption for as- 
serting that his shoe pinches him, when a 
deacon and master of the craft assures him 
that it does not. It may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected that these are particular cases, and 
hitherto I have spoken of general opinions 
only. I will, therefore, take another class 
of judgments—those, namely, of morality 
—and will ask again whether any weight 
of authority could persuade you that it is 
right to be a coward, a liar, or a thief? 
Does not even the heathen poet — no 
rigid moralist, either—rise to his great- 
est hight and command our fullest sym- 
pathy, in praising the man, righteous 
and -unswerving, whom neither the 
fury of a depraved mob, nor the frown of 
the despot, nor the tumult of the elements, 
nor the thunder-wielding power of great 
Jove himself can stir from the fixed foun- 
dation of his will? Every such passage, 
every such feeling is an undeniable witness 
that there is an evidence beyond authority, 
and therefore that not merely the voice of 
the people, but even the voice of the wise 
and the prudent, may not everywhere and 
always be the voice of God. 

Another argument, if such be needed, 
against the unconditional surrender to au- 
thority, lies in the necessary use, in all but 
the simplest cases, of some other principle, 
to decide where the balance of authority 
really lies. It is true that as regards the 
form of the earth the amount of authority 
in favor of its flatness may, in math. 
ematical language, be safely neglected. 
But, to take an instance of more moment, 
the Romanist who would crush opposition 
by the fundamental principle of the au- 
thority of an infallible Church, must admit 
that there have been able men, and eveu 
good men, to whom that fundamental prin- 
ciple seemed the grossest of errors. In 
other words, the authority for his authority 
is not perfect; great names are tu be cited 
against his fundamental principle as well at 
on its behalf; and, will he, nill he, th 
convert must needs exercise some othe 
faculty beyond that of deference to author- 
ity, in order to decide upon the particular 
authority to which he shall defer. 


If authority, then, is but a branch of evi- 
dence, though a most important branch, 
how are we to adjust its claims with those 
of the original and personal investigation 
which is shadowed forth, or ought to be 
shadowed forth under the illusive title of 
Free Thought? The question is a fair one; 
but its answer cannot be a matter of min- 
utes. It is, in fact, a part, and a large 
part of that great science of evidence 
which ought to exist; but to the shame of 
mankind does not exist as yet. I will only 
here suggest two very homely and practi- 
cal rules, one on either side of the question. 
To the stickler for authority I would say: 
‘* Take care that your authority is sound”; 
to the disciple of progress and original re- 
search; ‘‘ Take care that your investigation 
is correct.” Each of them will find, if he 
wili condescend to follow such simple ad- 
vice, that, whatever be the subjectin debate, 
he has enough to occupy him for a long 
time to come; and at the end of that time 
(if he have in him any spark of humility 
and any capacity for imprevement) will be 
much less stiff in hisopinions than he was at 
the outset. Nay, itis even possible that a 
reaction may ensue in both cases. The ad- 
mirer of the nineteenth century may get to 
doubt, not only the infallibility of himself 
and his favorite science teacher, but, sad- 
dened by multiplied mistakes, even the 
foundations of science itself; while the ad- 
herent of the past, seeing how bitterly good 
men have striven, and how widely and 
deeply wise men have differed, may begin 





to fear lest authority be after all a delusion 
anda snare. It is here, however, that to 
both alike comfort and assurance may 
come from the study of the history of hu- 
man thought. Thence we may learn, om 
the one hand, that truth is hidden, but not 
lost in the mazes of error; on. the other 
hand, that wide and deep as have been the 
differences among even the wise and true— 
the real authorities of mankind—yet far 
more deeply founded, far more widely 
spread have been the eternal principles on 
which they were agreed. 

It is here that, above all, those who form 
an assembly such as this may find a sure 
refuge in time of need. For to us confess. 
edly, as to all men really, the question. of 
questions—the problem before which all 
other problems dwindle into pastimes—is the 
truth or the falsehood of Christianity. And 
we know, every one here must know, 
that the battle is being fought to-day, 
not over small points of doctrine, or smaller 
of ritual, but over the very bases and foun- 
dations of the faith. When such things as 
these are being dragged hither and thither in 
the heat of the conflict it is no wonder 
if men’s hearts are apt to fail them. I sup- 
pose that to all of us come moments—even 
to the young worshipers of the nineteenth 
century they may perhaps come at times— 
when we doubt our own powers to solve, 
whether with or without the aid of authority, 
all the problems of the universe; when 
those problems seem rather to press around 
us, like a host of beautiful mocking sphinxes, 
whose riddles we despair of reading, though 
we know that to fail is death. At such 
times may it not help us if we listen to the 

voices of the mighty dead? If we remem- 
berthe great fact that of those whose names 
are the very highest and very brightest inthe 
roll of genius, however widely 
differed in their times, in their lives, intheir 
thoughts, in their creeds, yet almost with- 
out exception they were at one in this, 
that they trusted, however dimly, in a 
living God, and looked, however vaguely, 
for a world to come? Will any man dare 
to think scorn of this cloud of witnesses? 
[f the forest we travel in be full of tracks 
and mazes that cross and recross each other 
at random, surely all the more it ie likely 
that the straight path, worn hard by the 
feet of countless forerunners, is the path 
that will lead us aright. It may not be so. 
{ at least am willing to face that possibility 
and to accept it. It may be that the hope 
within the veil is but a painted anchor; that 
the faith I shall die in isa dream. But at 
least, if lam therein deceived, I am deceived 
with David and Isaiah; with Aschylus, and 
Sophocles, and Socrates, and Plato; with 
Cicero, and Virgil, and Juvenal; with St, 
Paul and 8t. John; with Augustine, and 
Athanasius, and Boniface; with Dante, and 
Petrarch, and Michel Angelo, and Leonardo, 
and Raphael; with Shakespeare, and Bacon, 
and Raleigh, and Spencer, and Hooker, and 
Milton; with Corpernicus, and Galilen, and 
Kepler, and Newton; with Descartes, and 
Bossuet, and Butler; with Pascal, and Kant; 
with Schiller, and Burns, and Wordsworth, 
and Scott; with Pitt,and Wilberforce, and 
Howard, and Clarkson, and Fry; with Her- 
schel, and Brewster,and Whewell, and Fara- 
day, and Kingsley, and Maxwell; and I am 
deceived, like them, in following too far the 
impulses of what is best and highest in my 
own being; in building too much on the 
beauty and beneficence of Nature and in 
thinking too nobly of God. In such com- 
pany and in such fashion I might almost be 
content to err, even if to such a cipher as I 
should then prove to be, truth, error, or 
anything else could retain a moment's 
interest. 

Hap the Ozar Nicholas lived in this age of 
life hazarding and gormandizing on wagers, 
the newspaper stories of such feats might all 
end with morals, as the following incident may 
show: Looking out of his window one day that 
monarch saw a jarge and interested crowd on the 
vank of the Neva. He sent an officer to find out 
the cause, and learned that a man had bet five 
rables—about $8.75—that he could run across 
the river on the ice, which was then in that 
' treacherous, half-liquid state caused by the com- 
mencement of the Spring thaw. The man per- 
formed the perilous feat, received his five rubles, 
and then Nicholas had him arrested and flogged 
with a hundred stripes; “for,” ssid the Czar; 
“a men who will risk his life for such » eum is 
‘capable of committing any act of baseness for @ 
similar consideration.” 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


BY PROF. THOMAS P. FIELD, D.D. 
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“ The Lord is risen indeed."—I uxe xxiv, H4. 


Ovn Puritan Fathers, in their intense opposi- 
tion to formalism, abandoned all the days that 
had been set apart in the Church to commemorate 
the facts of Christian history. This may have 
been necessary at the time, to subserve the 
great end they had in view, but it was not need- 
ful as a permanent arrangement for the good of 
the Church. There are obvious advantages in 
regularly recurring seasons for thought upon the 
most prominent events and facts in Christian 
history; and I, for one, am glad that the 
Church, even in the Puritan branch of it, is re- 
turning to some observance of those festal days. 
And of these days none has been so long and #0 
generally observed as this Easter Day, the day 
which commemorates the resurrection of Christ. 
Christian history speaks plainly of its observ- 
anee in the second century and of the import- 
ance attached to that observance; ‘and it is 
most probable,” says Prof. Schaff, “ that it was 
begun in the apostolic age.” Any notice even of 
Christmas we do not hear of till a much later 
time. And this of itself shows how momentous, 
in the view of the early Christians, was the fact 
of the resurrection, Our weekly Sunday is 
itself a memorial of the resurrection, The 
weekly sacred day was put one day forward be- 
cause there was a new creation in Christ, which 
explained and glorified the old creation. But 
that was not enough. As the years of our Lord 
rolled round there must be one day in the year 
that would especially emphasize the words “The 
Lord is risen indeed.” 

In common then with the Church universal, 
let us think to-day of the resurrection of Christ, 
and endeavor to derive from it some of the les- 
sons which it teaches us. 

I. And I observe in the first place, that the 
resurrection is the crown of the miraculous life 
of Christ. It isnot only in harmony with his 
whole life, but seems to be the fitting culmination 
of such a life as his, His birth was miraculous, 
and though he was very man and subject to the 
limitations of human nature, yet miracles 
dropped from his hand as if they were the pro- 
duc's of bis own power, and the life that was in 
him poured itself forth in heahng, purifying, 
vivifying energy, unexampled in the history of 


the world. 
We live in an age that doubts the miraculous ; 


but it doubts the miraculous only about in pro. 
portion to its doubts of the personality of God, 
To say that miracles are impossible is the asser- 
tion of Atheism. If there be a God reason tells 
us he can change, control, modify, counteract 
the laws of Nature as he pleases; andif he is 
good that he will de it, if needful, in the interest 
of his rational creatures, To say that he cannot is 
to make the creature superior to the Creator. To 
say that he will not isan assumption to which 
authentic history will give its emphatic denial. 
There are no facta of ancient times better at- 
tested than the Christian miracles, The ac- 
counts of them come to us from those who lived 
and walked with Christ, who saw them and 
suffered intolerable persecutions for telling what 
they saw. The idea that the miracles are myths 
is negatived by the fact that the time when 
Christ was upon the earth was not a mythical 
age, and there was no time for the growth of 
myths before the foundation of the Christian 
Church on the belief in the supernatural power 
of Christ. The theory that the primitive Chris- 
tians thought they saw what they did not see 
is negatived by the fact that they were too many 
who saw them, and in modes and circumstances 
that made it impossible for them to be deceived. 


This theery of visions, the last resort of skeptical, 


thinkers, is indeed a visionary theory which van- 
ishes like the mirage of the desert before the open 
eye of the thoughtful traveler to eternity. 

Yon take the life of Christ as it is given to us 
in the Gospel, and it is a harmonious and natural 
life. You eliminate the miraculous, and it is 
vague, indefinite and distorted. You have left 
nothing on which faith can fasten. A Christ 
without the miraculous is not the Christ of the 
Gospels at all, but a fiction of one’s own imagina- 
tion. Renan’s life of Jesus is nothing but a ro- 
mance founded on fact; but with the most sig- 
nificant facts left out. Christ says of himself: 
“T am the Way and the Truth and the Life,” “I 
am the Life,” “Ihave power to lay down my 
life and I have power te take it up again.” He 
had life in himself, and all that he did seemed to 
be from inherent living energy. The sick wo- 
man but touched the hem of his garment and 
was healed. He said to the disciples, with their 
scanty foodin the presence of the hungry thou- 
sands: ‘‘Give ye them to eat”; and the loaves 
multiplied to superabundance. He spoke to the 
roaring and tumultuous winds and waves: 
‘* Peace—be still!” and they were hushed to 
silence. He trod the finent, yielding water as if 
he were walking upon the solid earth. It was the 
power of life controlling and counteracting the 
ordinary working of natural law at the behest 
of wisdom and of love, Now let that life go out 
in crucifixion, and go down into the grave and 





end so, and we feel that it is not the fitting ter- 
mination of such a life. The miraculous birth, 
the miraculous history, comes to ite fitting con- 
clusion ina miraculous resurrection, It was not, 
indeed, what the apostles expected. It was what 
they found it at first hard to believe, but what 
they were made to believe from what, as St. 
John says, “‘ They saw with their eyes what they 
looked upon, and their hands handled of the 
Word of Life.” But then when they were con- 
vinced, this resurrection confirmed and illu- 
mined all they had seen and known before. It 
was the grand proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
He was declared the Son of God with power, by 
the resurrection from the dead. It crowned a 
life that was kingly, but whose royalty could not 
be seen till it was so crowned. The life in Christ, 
though borne on toward death, was ever press- 
ing forward to a conquering of death by the 
resurrection. 

There is a life in these plants, and from the 
moment they shoot above the ground it is mani- 
festing itself ; and thus the plants are full of mar- 
vels, marvels in root and fiber, in stem and 
branch and leaf. But you are expecting some- 
thing more; and only when you see the bright 
consummate flower are you fully satisfied. The 
life that is in them rises up in its glory only then. 
So the miraculous life of Christ comes to its 
glory and its crown in the resurrection. 

Il. But I remark, secondly, the resurrection 
was the seal of a vicarious sacrifice, Christ 
came, indeed, to die; and the death may be said 
to be in some respects more significant and more 
needful than the resurrection. The cross is the 
chief emblem of our religion. The cross glows 
on the spires of ourchurches. It is impressed on 
our sacred books. It is held sometimes before 
the eyes of the dying and pressed to their lips 
and hearts as they are about to pass into the 
eternal world, A death upon the cross! That was 
a necessity in the work of the Redeemer. This 
is indeed unique and wonderful in the history of 
Christ—the power that is attributed to his death. 
No special importance is attached to the death 
of any other character named inthe Bible. His 
life, his example, are all that .we are called 
specially to consider, Moses died in a marvel- 
ous manner; but there is no peculiar virtue or 
efficacy in his death. The death of many of the 
greatest prophets is not mentioned; nor the 
death of the apostles; of Paul, of Peter, or 
of Jobn. The death was an _inci- 
dent the knowledge of which would be 
of no value to the Church. Their life, their 
words, their deeds—these alone had a guiding 
influence, So Christ stands apart from all others 
ap one from whose death flows a saving power. 
Christ ever looked forward to this death as the 
work given him todo. The shadows of the cross 
fell upon him in all his ministry. He 
came to .give his life a ransom _ for 
many. And in instituting a feast com- 
memorative of himself he would make the 
memory turn, not to the miracles that were 
wrought, nor the discourses that were uttered 
mainly, but to the body that was broken and 
the blood that was shed on Calvary. And for 
this death of Christ there was no necessity in 
himself. Death was the penalty of sin, and he 
had no sin. He had life in himself, and need 
not have succumbed to the last enemy. He 
voluntarily gave up his life. He was obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross, “I 
have power to lay down my life,” he says, ‘and 
I have power to take it again.” This was a 
vicarious surrender of himself to sufferings 
that the guilty deserved, 

But such vicarious suffering is said to be un- 
just. It is contrary to the laws of righteousness, 
some say, that the innocent should suffer for the 
guilty. This might be said with a show of 
plausibility, if the innocent were forced to suffer 
for the guilty. But ina voluntary suffering of 
the innocent for the guilty, as was Christ's, we 
see the noblest spirit that man can manifest. 
You see in a hospital one whose vices have 
brought upon him sickness and suffering. You 
see a friend full of health longing for the de- 
liverance of the sick and suffering one, and in 
love entering into the infected atmosphere and 
bringing relief, but at the same time dying of 
the exposure. The sick one lives, the healthy 
one dies; but men admire such a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion. 

Many condemn the idea of substitution as 
represented in the work of Christ. ‘‘He made 
him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
But when, during our terrible civil warfare, we 
saw one drafted for the conflict, and a friend 
came forward and said, I will take your place ; I 
will go instead of you, we saw no moral diffi- 
culty in the substitution. We saw greatness and 
glory in it, when it was the voluntary substitu- 
tion of love and friendship. 

Men complain when we say that God was 
satisfied by the sufferings of Christ. But the 
moral nature of man is satisfied by suffering 
borne in adherence to right, for the sanctity of 
law and moral government and the preserva- 
tion or diffusion of blessings not otherwise at- 
tained. This was the work of Ohrist; a vicari- 
ous sacrifice satisfying all needs in the divine 
government, reconciling God to man and man 
to God, delivering man from guilt and cleansing 





him from defilement. This was the mighty 
efficacy of his death. But that the death might 
have this efficacy there must be the resurrection 
also, The death would only have been like the 
death of a good man or prophet, if death had 
asserted its power over Christ as over other men. 
The power that was in him to lay down his life 
must be a power to take it again, that he might 
show that in dying he could conquer death, and 
give in death what he had promised, the remis- 
sion of sins and the power of a new victorious 
life. So, everywhere in the Scriptures, these 
two go together, the death and the resurrec- 
tion. And this was tie purport of Apostolic 
preaching; the death and the resus¥ection. 
**T delivered to you,” says Paul to the Corin- 
thians, ‘‘that which I also received, that Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day, according tothe Scriptures.” ‘It 
is Christ that died,” he says to the Romans: 
“Yea, rather that is risen again.” These were 
Paul’s two grand articles of belief: ‘‘ We believe 
that Jesus died, and rose again.” The death 
was the atonement, the resurrection was the seal 
that attested and authenticated it. ‘‘He was 
delivered for our offenses and raised again for 
our justification” ; that is, that we might know 
and appropriate by faith the death as an atone- 
ment for our sins. So the forgiveness of sin 
purchased for us by a dying Lord, is brought 
home to our hearts and consciences by faith in a 
Lord risen from the dead. We bow sorrowfully 
and penitently before him who died; we look up 
hopefully and joyfully to him who is risen 
indeed. 

IIf. We see in the third place in the resurec- 
tion the enlightenment of the immortal life. 
Christ brought life and immortality to light in 
the Gospel. By this we are not to understand 
that there was no knowledge of immortality be- 
fore the advent of the Redeemer. We do not 
believe that Moses and the prophets, however 
rarely they may have alluded to the eternal life, 
once dreamed of annihilation. Their faith in a 
living God carried with it faith in immortality. 
We do not believe that man, anywhere, 18 left 
without a witness to his immortal being. The 
ancient Egyptians embalmed the body, believing 
it would be again the abode of tne spirit. The 
ancient Roman would write on the tomb of the 
dead, Requiescat in pace. But what is the rest- 
ing in peace of annihilation? Addison’s Cato 
makes the natural reflection : 

“It must be so—Plato, thou reasonest well— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction’ 

‘Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out a hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man.” 

And so, says the apostle, referring to the 
heathen world, ‘who, knowing the judgment 
of God that they who commit such things are 
worthy of death, not only do the same but have 
pleasure in them that do them.” The heathen 
know of the judgment of God. What Tertullian 
says of the soul, that it is naturally Christian, is 
true at least as far as this, that it has a prophecy 
in itself, of immortality. But the foolish heart 
of man is darkened, and distorts, by its*sinful- 
ness, the reality of the immortal life. Dark, 
sepulchral and gloomy at best are the abodes 
of the departed in the heathen view of the world. 
They are melancholy ghosts that wander even 
over the Elysian fields of the ancient poets. In 
sorrow men go down to the grave, and are 
thought of as sorrowful beyond it. Achilles, 
Ulysses, and the rest, the heroes and the wise 
men, sigh for the fuller, better life of the land 
they have left behind. 

And even to those to whom a revelation had 
come, to David and to Hezekiah, there seemed to 
be nothing very cheering in the prospect of the 
world beyond the grave. The revelation of Christ 
was the revelation of immortality. It confirmed 
and made sure all natural hopes, Christ died 
and rose again ; therefore there is a life in man 
stronger than death. If Jesus is the representa- 
tive man, and has risen from the dead, then 
death has no power over human nature. It is 
the easiest, shortest, most intelligible argument 
for immortality. We have got to prove the res- 
urrection to be sure; but the resurrection is 
proved well enough by the existence of Christen- 
dom itself, which could not have been without 
the resurrection. And now innumerable facts 
of Nature get a new meaning from the resurrec- 
tion. In the seed we bury in the earth in the 
Springtime, which comes up a new and beauti- 
ful form; in the worm that crawls at our feet 
awhile and then wraps itself in its shroud as if 
to die, but soon bursts its tomb and soars a new 
creature in the heavens of light and air ; in these 
we see parables of Nature which set afresh be- 
fore us Him who is the resurrection and the life. 

But the resurrection of Christ is the enlighten- 
ment of the fact. not only, but also of the nature 
of the immortal life, It is the Son of God that 
rose from the dead; his beloved Son in whom he 
is well pleased. The Spirit of Christ is the 
spirit of immortal blessedness. His life is, in 
ite essential characteristics, the real heavenly 
life. To be in Heaven is to be with Him, to enter 
into his spirit and be in sympathy with 





him. Not the physical characteristics of 
the immortal life, but the moral and the 
spiritual are made central in the life and immor- 
tality brought to light in the Gospel. It is not 
selfish delights that we are expecting in the 
place that Christ has gone to prepare for his fol- 
lowers. We look forward to the world of purity 
and love and hallowed communion with the true 
and the good of all ages, to the beatific vision 
and to the endless worship of the Holy God. It 
is such a Heaven, a Heaven of moral hights and 
spiritual splendors, whose gates are laid open 
to us by the resurrection. Andon this Easter 
morning we rejoice in the revelation of the im- 
mortal life. Ah, yes; and on days that seem 
dark, indeed, even when the Spring light is clear 
and strong, how much we need the resurrection. 
With what anguish of mind we stand at the bed- 
side of our beloved ones when we see the vital 
breath passing away! How we tremble on the 
verge of the grave as we behold the mortal-form 
that has become sacred to us go down into the 
narrow house appointed for all the living! 
Death, Oh Death, we think, though we say noth- 
ing, how solemn and how sad! But we think of 
the resurrection, and a light and glory float over 
the grave, and soothed and comforted we can 
say: ‘‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” We will not 
seek the living among the dead. Christis risen ; 
and to depart and be with Christ is far better. 


And how rapidly they go from us; the young, 
the middle-aged and the old. This Easter day, 
coming on the last Sunday of our term of study, 
makes us look back and think of some who have 
departed from this life during this brief period 
of a collegiate term. On the second Sunday of 
the term one* spoke to us from this pulpit, 
on “The Influence of our Words,” a sermon with 
which you were all visibly impressed. He was 
full of life and energy, with hopes looking for- 
ward to many years of usefulness in the new 
sphere into which he had just entered. How 
little did we think that the words he had spoken 
to us were nearly the last words he would speak. 
But 80 it was. And low impossible for us to do 
otherwise than to believe that the life that 
prompted his words has gone up higher, to be 
in active service still. And 1 think of others who, 
during the term, have gone ; some alumniof our 
College, men faithful and true ; some citizens of 
our nation, distinguished in their several 
stations in life. I think now of the phi'anthro- 
pistt of New York, who used his great wealth‘for 
the service of his generation, in his neighbor- 
hood and throughout the world, loving all man- 
kind; and of the statesmant of the South, who 
though drawn into the vortex of rebellious in- 
fluences by which he was surrounded, had little 
sympathy with those influenees, and was at heart 
a patriot and a Christian still. Some may think 
of dear personal friends who were with them at 
the beginning of the term and are gone. I think 
of some. But on this Easter morn, thinking of 
the Christian dead, I cannot make them dead. 
Since Christ lives, they live also. 


IV. And finally I see in the resurrection a 
pledge of the triumph of the Gospel in the world. 
Much is said of the natural progress of society 
from a worse to a better condition ; but we may 
well donbt whether there is any such natural 
progress, The history of nations outside of 
Christendom will not affirm it. The nations of 
old, Egypt, Assyria, Chaldea, did not advance, 
but went down. The other nations of the pres- 
ent day, China, Hindostan and others, show no 
signs, in themselves, of a movement toward a 
better state. They are no better, if so good, as 
they were centuries ago. Truth, it is said, is 
great, and will prevail. But we may well doubt, 
whether truth, by its inherent force, would 
necessarily prevail. ‘Truth has often been de- 
feated and lost in the contest with error. We 
can properly cherish no such optimistic views, 
grounded on the nature of man and the workings 
of society. But we can cherish them, grounded 
on the fact that Christ rose from the dead. 
Christ was the truth, and in his resurrection 
truth arose. Christ was righteousness, and in 
his resurrection righteousness rose; and in 
him the forces of truth and righteousness are 
gathered up, to go forth from him for a univer- 
sal conquest. The world did its worst by him. 
Jewish priests and people could crucify him. 
Roman justice gave way before the power 
of selfish fear and worldiness. He who 
had the power of death, the Devil, had 
accomplished his end, But Jewish and 
Roman strength and Satanic — hostility 
could not hold the capfive. The world might roll 
the great stone to the door of the tomb and seal 
it, and make 1t sure, and set the watch ; but One 
mightier than the world could roll it away, and 
lead captivity captive, and goup on High. It 
was the sign, the prophecy of a triumphant 
cause. In the present you often behold the 
germ of the future. You put the acorn in the 
ground, and you see the oak spreading its 
branches around you. You see the dead Christ 
rise, and you see the death of sin, and Satan 
conquered, and hostile nations raging in vain. 
You see Christ rise,and you see apostles rise, 
and the Church arise, her light being come, and 
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the glory of the Lord having risen upon her. 
And how soon a power went forth from the 
risen Lord, subverting the foundations of old 
religions and putting a new aspect on the world. 
It may have been a creation of imagination of 
the Roman Emperor; the cross in the sky with 
the inscription, “by this sign conquer.” But 
it was the Diyine power of the cross that made 
the imagination possible. And when the apos- 
tate Emperor Julian sought to bring back the 
old Roman faith, he had to acknowledge, at 
last, the hopelessness of the effort, and to die 
with the words on his lips: ‘‘O Galilean, thou 
hast conquered!” Yes, the Galilean conquered. 
The Galilean will conquer. Every infidel force 
arrayed against Christ has gone down, and 
musi go down till the Gospel has made the con- 
quest of the world. The resurrection promises it ; 
the past and present successes of the Gospel 
make it sure. 

Let us, then, put ourselves on the side of 
Christ ; not because it is the conquering side 
alone, but because it is the side of truth and 
right, of humanity and of God. Let us esteem 
it our high privilege to gather round our Lord 
and Saviour, ‘‘ Who liveth and was dead, and is 
alive forever more, and has the keys of Hell and 
of death.” Let us enter into the goodly com- 
pany of those who, in sympathy with Christ 
and by the help of Christ, have sought to rise 
above selfish and sensual and worldly influences, 
and to be true to God and their own souls. Let 
us see a risen Christ, holding before usa real 
cross, not in some far-off cloud in the skies, but 
right before our eyes and hearts, saying, ‘ By 
this sign conquer,” and we shall conquer our- 
selves and we may in dependence on Christ 
help others to conquer themselves, and make 
some little space around us, far as our influence 
can reach, wear something of the beauty of 
holiness and the promise of Heaven, Every one 
can go forth to some work with Christ and for 
Christ ; and begin it now, if never before, on this 
Easter day. And then when he enters into his 
quiet chamber of thought and prayer, the risen 
Christ will come to him and breathe upon him 
his benediction of peace; and he will say in his 
heart : ‘* The Lord is risen indeed !” And he shall 
be more than conquerdér, through Him that 
loved us and gave himself for us, 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





GuorGE Newson ALLEN, 1812—1877. 

Proresson ALLEN wrote but part of a single 
hymn ; but that hymn is in almost all the books, 
so that his name is constantly cited. Though he 
was for thirty years on the Oberlin staff and of 
considerable local note, any adequate account 
of him has not been at command till now, when 
a sister and a friend of his have kindly supplied 
the facts. He was born at Mansfield, Mass., in 
September, 1812. Attracted to Ohio by Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher in 1832, he studied at the Western 
Reserve College, Hudson, O., and from 1836 at 
Oberlin, graduating there in 1838. He then de- 
voted some time to theology, and in 1841 became 
principal of the Preparatory Department and 
professor of music, retaining the latter position 
till 1864. Im 1847 he exchanged his principal- 
ship for the chair of geology and natural his- 
tory, the duties of which he discharged till 1871. 
In 1874, his son becoming a professor in the 
University of Cincinnati, he removed to that 
city, and died there Dec. 9th, 1877. At Oberlin 
he mainly founded or collected the scientific 
museum, and prepared the way for the con- 
servatory. Though his musical education was 
limited he was a good performer and organizer, 
and “ became a leader in the musical interests of 
the college from the first. As a teacher, as a 
sweet singer, as a leader of the choir, he exerted 
an influence which is plainly traceable” to this 
day and has been freely acknowledged by his 
colleagues and successors. He was ‘a man of 
great simplicity and beauty of character,” sensi- 
tive, modest, gentle and devout; a lover of 
children, and remembered with affection by 
many. 

In 1849 he compiled ‘‘ The Social and Sabbath- 
school Hymn Book,” which went through five or 
more editions, but is not easily found in the 
East. In this first appeared 


“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 


with a tune of his own, “sometimes called Mait- 
land.” The two have *‘ been sung for many years 
at the meetings of the Oberlin alumni.” The 
hymn is a queer composite, which has puzzled 
and baffled not a few compilers. I will give the 
origin of the parts as far as known. 

The first stanza is altered from Thomas Shep- 
herd, who wrote thus in No. 23, v. 8, of his 
“‘ Penitential Cries,” 1692 : 

“Shall Simon bear thy Cross alone, 
And other Saints be free? 
Each Saint of thine shall find his own, 
And there is one for me.” 
(He goes on to tell, in his quaint way, how 
‘*Saints that have had no Table-cloth Had Christ 


at Dinner there.”) 





Stanza 24 seems to be Allen’s own. It is 
omitted in all recent books except the Oberlin 
Manual : 

* Disowned on earth, ’mid grief and cares 
He led his toilsome way; 
But now in Heaven a crown he wears 
And reigns in endless day.” 
Of stanza third ‘he first line is R. Elliott’s, who 
wrote thus (1761) : 


“ How happy are the souls above, 

From sin and sorrow free!" 
The rest of this, and stanza fourth (‘‘The con- 
secrated cross I’ll bear,”) are Allen’s, so far as I 
know—i. e., I have not traced them to any one 
else. The stanzas which followin most recent 
books, beginning, ‘‘ Upon the crystal pavement, 
down at Jesus’s pierced feet,” were added in the 
Plymouth Collection, 1855, and are said to be by 
Rey. Charles Beecher, 
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Venice is a lone star, which seems to have 
wandered from the orbit of Italy; a little world 
by itself, with an individual art, as well as politi- 
cal history, distinct as her situation. Her archi- 
teeture has an oriental cast. Looking at Bel- 
lini’s ‘* Preaching of St. Mark in Alexandria,” a 
large painting in the Breza Gallery at Milan, it 
seemed almost the model of Venice’s St. Mark. 
The architecture of the palaces, mostly of the 
Gothic style, is peculiar, particularly that of the 
far-famed Doge’s Palace, by the light of whose 
“lamps” Ruskin read the truth of architecture. 
The master who designed its statuary was the 
most famous of the middle ages, while the time 
and talent of the great artista of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were devoted to its inter- 
nal decoration. Unfortunately the fire of 1577 de- 
stroyed many of their works, making a missing 
link in tracing the progress of Venetian art in its 
golden era, 

The magnificent monuments of ‘* The Church 
of the Frari” and those of “8. 8. Giovanni e 
Paola”—the Westminister of Venice—show to 
what perfection the art of sculpture was carried 
in Venice, 

In painting the Venetian School was of slower 
growth and shorter life than other Italian 
schools, It was not till the sixteenth century it 
won for itself a name, 

The earliest masters were the three Vivarini, 
known as the “‘Muranasé,.” A few of their works 
are in the Academy, which represents almost ex- 
clusively Venetian art. One of the best repre- 
sentatives of the pure Venetian style was 
Giovanni Bellini, who stood upon the threshold 
of the meridian glory of Venetian art. Many of 
his paintings are in the Academy. One of the 
best, ‘‘The Madonna Enthroned,” surrounded 
with saints, with rather unsaintly figures, three 
diminutive angels on the steps of the throne. In 
this picture it is said the ‘‘canon” of Venetian 
art was laid down. There are several other of 
his Madonnas, one or two scenes laid in Venice, 
“The Miraculous Finding of aFragment of the 
True Cross in the Canal,” and a “ Procession in 
St. Mark’s Piazza.” Butof all his works the one 
that satisfied me most was in the Church of 
St. Zaccara—a Madonna with four saints. 
The coloring is exquisite. There is so much 
more of life and grace in the Madonna, so much 
more of the saintly in the saints than one 
usually finds in the figures of the old masters, 
It seemed to me almost faultless. I loved to 
wander into that quiet chapel, where neither liv- 
ing nor dead saints distracted the attention, and 
study the benign faces of this solitary gem. 

In the Church of the Frari is still another of 
his noted Madonnas, very richly framed. Un- 
fortunately, one of his works, as well as many 
valuable ones of other artists, was lost in the 
burning of the beautiful Chapel of “ Rosario.” 
On its ruined walls one sees still the blackened 
and mutilated fragments of bas-relief of mar- 
velous beauty and exquisite workmanship, One 
of the earlier masters was Giorgione. Few of 
his works are authenticated. I saw but one in 
the Academy, “A Storm at Sea.” This was 
much damaged, and of questioned authenticity. 
Next in the ranks comes Palma, the elder. None 
of his best works are in the Academy. The 
finest there is “St. Peter, and other Saints.” 
The figures are powerful and the drapery very 
graceful. Perhaps his best is his queenly “St. 
Barbary,” in the church, and ‘‘ Maria Formosa” 
(the beautiful). 

The gems of the Academy are the Titians. 
Here is his first known work, “The Visitation,” 
and his last, his dying bequest to the world, 
“The Descent From the Cross.” “The Presenta- 
tion in the Temple” is rich in color, effective in 
the play of light and shade: but the Virgin lacks 
womanliness. In the Church of St. Salvator is 
an “Annunciation” painted by Titian in his 
89th year, and which proves his sight was not 
dimming or his powers growing old. In the 
Church of the Frari is his Madonna of the Pesari 
family, which shows more than ar” other the 





breadth of his genius. It takes us to the merid-, 
ian of his fame, The Pesari kneels in the portico 
of a temple of lofty proportions. The Virgin, 
with a white veil falling over her shoulders, sits 
onathrone. The infant Jesus, raising one end 
of the veil, looks out with a happy face. St, Pe- 
ter sits at a desk. In the background a bound 
Turkish slave symbolizes the victory of the Pe- 


sari. 

In the spacious Church of Maria della Salute, 
80 conspicuous at the end of the Grand Canal, 
are frescoes of Titian, of marvelous originality 
in thonght and conception, taking us to the 
hight of Venetian art in the middle of the six- 
teeth century. 

One of his best altar pieces is ‘The Martyrdom 
of St. Laurence.” Unfortunately it is much 
damaged by age and very difficult to be studied. 
Happily the Church of “The Gesuiti” is much 
lighter than many others, or one would scarcely 
see it at all. 

Later comes Tintoretto, who is accused of 
“squandering his abilities on superficial 
works.” “St. Mark Releasing a Condemned 
Slave ” is his best inthe Academy. His “ Para- 
dise ” in the Doge’s Palace, said to be the largest 
oil painting in the world, like Michael Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment,” in the Sistine Chapel of 
Rome, is confusing from the multitude of its 
figures. His masterpiece, ‘The Crucifixion,” is 
in the School of St. Rocco, where one finds many 
others of his works. In ‘Maria dell Orto,” the 
last resting place of Tintoretto, are many, per- 


,haps more of his works than in any other church 


of Venice. 

Pardenone, upon whom the Genius of Color 
seems to have bestowed a carmine brush, hasa 
“Madonna of Carmel” and a “Saint and 
Angels Among the Clouds.” 

Paris Bordone, whose portraits are thought to 
rival those of Titian, has a worthy representa- 
tion in “The Fisherman Presenting the Doge 
with the Ring Received from St. Mark.” Buck- 
hault pronounces this ‘‘the most ceremoniaj 
picture in existence.” The architecture is sim- 
ply wonderful. It seems hewn from the quarry 
and not built of paint. 

Paolo Veronese is more material in his concep- 
tion, though he still udheres to the rulex of the 
school. He has perhaps a half dozen paintings 
in the Academy. ‘ His Christ in the House of 
Levi" is the largest in the Gallery. There is, 
besides, a duplicate, finished in his studio after 
his death, by order of his sous. 

Among the lost masters of note in the declin- 
ing school of Venice was Giovanni Palma, who 
has two subjects from the Apocalypse ; Bossano, 
**The Adoration of the Shepherds,” one of his 
best; Paclovanino, “‘The Marriage at Cana,” 
There are some interesting drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci; some modern paintings from the pro- 
fessors and pupils of the Academy. 

Some of the old palaces on the Grand Canal 
have small collections, or salesrooms, In the 
palace of Emo. Treves is Canova’s last work, 
“The Group of Hector and Ajax.” Among the 
paintings in these palaces is Leonardo da Vinci, 
‘* Cesare Borgia,” some fine paintings by Tinto- 
retto, Palma and Bordone. 

Now let us leave the yesterday of Venetian art, 
and walk in the to-day. There are no rooms for 
the exclusive sale of paintings in the business 
part of the town. A book-shop on the Piazza of 
St. Mark exhibits some water-colors. 

Let us step into St. Marks, the center of attrac- 
tion for artists. They are always gathered there, 
and easels scattered around the church. There 
is abundant work inside and out, from the gilded 
bronze horses over the main entrance to the 
jeweled mosaic lavished on this wonderful 
structure, marvelous in its beauty as the pro- 
ductions of Aladdin’s lamp. 

Let me speak first of one long and well known 
in Venice, but whose kindly familiar face will be 
seen no more on her streets, I refer to John 
W. Bunney, who died at Venice on the 28d 
of September last. Eighteen years’ residence 
there give the Venetians a right to claim him. 
It was ‘Our artist with the golden hand,” 
whose canvases glowed with the rich colors of 
stained giass and mosaic and the intricate carv- 
ings of their city. Many of his drawings are in 
the possession of Ruskin. The Graphic, in its 
notice of him, says: **Those who had the privi- 
lege of his personal acquaintance will bear testi- 
mony to his sympathy with all young artists, his 
readiness to help any of his traveling country- 
men in trouble or in ill-health, and his special 
kindness as an interpreter of the city he knew so 
well.” I gladly add to this tribute to the mem- 
ory of the departed the testimony of personal 
friends. One who was painting the same view 
of the church stood by him, one day, looking at 
his work. Turning to her, he said: “Are you 
interested?” ‘Yes,” she replied.” “I hope I 
do not disturb you.” ‘Not in the least,” he 
answered pleasantly. He often afterward left 
his work to look at the painting of the young 
artist and to encourage her in her work. I have 
before me a letter received only now from an 
English lady artist, at‘present in Germany, who, 
with her parents and brother, spends a portion 
every year at Venice. . 

I take the liberty to quote from it another 
testimony to his worth. She writes: “{ cannot 
tell you how sorry we were to learn of the death 





. 
of Mr. Bunney. We had got to know him so well ; 


he was so kind to both Willie and me about our 
painting ; and we both so looked forward to our 
meeting him at. Venice next year, You cannot 
think what a kind man he was. We feel we have 
lost an old friend, instead of one of a few weeks 
only, 80 well had we got toknow him. It is hard 
to realize he is gone, He was going next year to 
England with his life work, his large painting of 
St. Marks, Poor Man! To die without knowing 
how his countrymen appreciated it!” But while 
one admires the man and sees his artistic merits, 
one must confess to a stiffness in his style and a 
chromo effect in his painting. 

There was a Milanese artist, with brushes of 
immense length—a time and labor-saving ar- 
rangement, as he could study effect and paint at 
the same time ; then an odd old man, who always 
covered his work at the approach of the inter- 
ested or curious ; a young artist, with a satisfied 
face, who made a very ambitious beginning, but 
who got inextricably lost ‘in the intricate mazes 
of perspective, and one day vanished, van- 
quished, in spite of the photographs he had taken 
to his aid. A quiet little Swedish woman, who 
made a very promising beginning, but who de- 
serted her first love, won by the golden sunshine 
outside and the antique charms of a Venetian 
court, with its quaint well. I missed her at last 
at her work, I learned her husband had ap- 
peared and she had disappeared. We saw her no 
more. There is a solemn warning here to women 
wedded toart: Wednoother. Before still another 
easel sat a man painting a design for chromos, 
Pompous he was to excess, and #o thirsty for 
praise, he drank cagerly even the flattering re- 
marks of the children who gathered around him, 
I was sorry to see the leaning of my own coun- 
trymen toward the showy, in their oft-expressed 
admiration of a picture of so little real merit, 
Next was a young man, who had wandered about 
the church for nearly two weeks, deciding upon 
his point of labor. Shortly after pitching his 
easel, notwithstanding this mature deliberation, 
he discovered he had mistaken his ground. Last 
was an artist in water-colors, who washed out as 
often as she washed in, making a marked retro- 
grade progress. ‘But your picture will be all 
right,” said another artist, working at the same 
view: “Only paint a little more as I do.” 

I had my private opinion as to the value of 
this somewhat modest advice. Dissatisfaction, 
I know, is the great motive power which leads to 
progress; but when criticism gets too far in ad- 
vance of progress, the weary toiler up the hill 
of knowledge is overtaken by Faint-heart, The 
artist was still washing ont when I left Venice. 
I heard later she went to Florence, just before 
the protracted storm, which, for a time, not only 
washed out St. Mark’s Piazza, but even Venice's 
connecting link with the main land, 





OVERWORK. 


Ir is not to be forgotten that activity is the 
normal condition of a human being. The 
healthy child is a perfect marvel of exertion. 
The amount of kicking, sprawling and creeping 
which can be done by a babe is a surprise even 
to its mother. And when the child is older 
the romping and the running and the approach 
to perpetual motion of which it is eapable would 
be marvelous if not 80 common. This all means 
that the child is meant to secure powers of en- 
durance, that the make-up is for this, and that 
it is capable of great extension and application 
in this direction. Nor are we to nnderrate or 
constrict these capacities. We know of nothing 
in the animal world that strikes us more forcibly 
as to powers of endurance. The amount of 
labor that is performed day in and day out by 
some men and some women is quite past compre- 
hension. We go into bakeshops, where the heat 
of the oven does not appal, where there is active 
toil from noon until midnight, We pass to the 
iron foundry, where, with all the machinery, 
there is still heavy lifting and hard pound- 
ing to be done by human muscles; and 
it isdone. We watch the glass maker as he draws 
out a long strand of melted sand and, with stress 
of lung as well as of muscle, shapes the various 
products of his art; and so in all the toiling 
workshops of the world men and women by tens 
of thousands, and often children, are thus from 
sun to sun toiling in the activity of work.. Nor 
is all thisirksome or unhealthy. Toil has a cer- 
tain definite relation to health, The machine 
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to train to exertion. Disease is accredited to 
overwork full as often as it deserves to be. 
Thousands of the cases that in common talk 
have this diagnosis are the result of irregularity 
or injudiciousness of habit and a failure in the 
adjustments of work and rest. We have been 
greatly interested in the account which some 
toilers give of themselves, A man of great in- 
tellecinal activity and close logical aualysis, who 
is methodical in his ways, tells us that he is al- 
ways refreshed by composition. In the same 
way we know of those whose work is chiefly that 
of the body, who say they have got used to their 
work, and like it both on cold and hot days. If 
the toiling multitudes concluded, as do those who 
can afford ease, that it is not healthy to work in 
fummer’s heat or in Winter's cold the busy 
hum of machinery would soon be stopped. Even 
beyond what seems natural there is a law of adap- 
tability and adjustment in human power. The 
ability toundergo change, and so toendure what 
would otherwise be unendurable, seems as much 
a gift of our nature as our first abilities, 
This habit is called second nature, It 
is now quite positively asserted that this capacity 
of adjustment is something more than habit, and 
that eventually there is organic change, so that 
the work done becomes the normal result of the 
structure which has adapted iteelf to the de- 
mands made, Without this it seems almost im- 
possible to account for what some can accomplish 
in actual work in the line of their employment 
and yet not suffer from overfatigue, The same 
persons, putting forth the same amount of 
measured force in other directions, are gxhausted 
thereby. 

There are two causes, however, which in our 
day are especially resulting in overwork. The work 
is done in constrained positions and in an at- 
mosphere not supplied with pure air, It is for 
this reason that indoor occupations, with no 
greater toil, tell more destructively upon popu- 
lation than those which are out of doors. It is 
comparatively seldom that the farm laborer, of 
regular habits, succumbs to heat or dies carly 
because of his toil. Work in bad air, in close 
rooms and with unhealthy surroundings makes 
much work to be overwork when else it would be 
healthy. 

The other great evil of overwork is that rest 
does not alternate sufficiently with work. The 
whole tendency of modern methods is to go on pell- 
mell, and rest when all is over. Hence, schools 
push on the children at high speed from nine to 
one. Artisans who would be greatly refreshed by 
a five-minutes recess under restrictions, work on 
from seven to six, with but an hour at noontide. 
And tens of thousands work on each day, con- 
scious of doing alittle too much for the day, but 
expecting to make up for it in the Summer vaca- 
tion. It would not be overwork, so hard to com- 
pensate for, if only there were daily adjustment. 
We therefore advise those who are now resting 
for the Summer to rest and recuperate all they 
can, but also to elaborate, and when they return 
to business execute a plan by which toil and rest 
shall be more like articles of nearly equal weight 
in either side of a balance, which will not allow 
great variation from the level, but in which the 
equipoise can be easily restored. 


INSECTS’ FEET. 


H. Dewrrz, states the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Microscopical So-iety,” supports the explanation 
already advanced by Blackwall, of the power of 
ineects to walk on a wall, that a glutinous liquid is 
exuded from the apices of hairs which surround 
the lobes of the feet. He resorts to direct obser- 
vations of the living insect, fixing it, feet upper- 
most, to a glass slide, whichis placed under the 
microscope. By this means the ends of the 
hairs surrounding the lobes of the feet are scen 
to emit a transparent substance by which the 
foot adheres to the glass. If the foot is then 
drawn away, drops are seen to be left on the 
glass, corresponding in position to the hairs of 
the foot-lobes. In cases where there are no 
hairs, as in the bugs, the adhesive material pro- 
ceeds directly from pores in the foot, Many 
larve (¢. g., Muscidae, the alder-leaf beetle, 
and the saltatory dipterous larvm) use a similar 
substance in their movements; probably also 
half the total sum of perfect insects, including 
most diptera and hemiptera, many hymenoptera 
and coleoptera, and probably those orthoptera 
which neither leap nor fly. 

The same author has examined the structure 
of the foot of a beetle (Telephorus dispar) and 
other insects with the same object. The hairs 
on the foot run ont to sharp points, below which 
are placed the openings of the canals. The 
glands are chiefly flask-shaped unicellular organs, 
lying in the hypodermis of the chitinous coat. 





into a tube which, traversing the neck of the 
gland, is attached to the root of the hair. The 
vesicle receives the secretion. Each gland is 
connected with a fine nerve-twig. Seoretion is 
probably voluntary. 





In Telephorus this power is soon weakened and 
not rapidly renewed. Among the adhesion-hairs 
are distributed others, supplied by nervous 
twigs. A ganglionic swelling is placed just below 
the end of each of these. 

On the hairless globular tarsi of many orthop 
tera almost all the cells of the hypodermis of 
the sole form unicelluiar glands; each sends out 
a long, fine chitinous tubule, which is connected 
with its fellows by very fine hairs,and is con- 
tinuous with the chitinous coat of the foot, and 
opens through it. The sole of the foot is elastic, 
and adapts itself to minute inequalities of sur- 
face. The interior of each tassel joint is almost 
entirely occupied by an enlargement of the 
trachea, which acts on the elastic sole like an 
air-chamber, rendering it tense and at the 
same time pliant. The apparatus found on 
the front legs of the male of Slenobothrus 
sibiricus must have the function of causing 
the legs to adhere closely to the female by the 
excretion of an adhesive material. Gland cells 
and enlarged trachew are found here also, The 
hairs of the anterior tarsi of male Carabi ap- 
pear also to possess the adhesive functions. 
The adhesion of pollen to bees appears to be 
similarly effected. The excretion is effected 
from the glands in Telephorus by contraction of 
the protoplasm, which, when the parts are 
teased in indifferent solutions, exhibits active 
movements, Tlie secretion has been seen to be 
driven from the internal vesicle into its neck. 
Many facts as to vital contraction are given in 
support of this view of the cause of the exuda- 
tion of the glutinous matter. 

| REESE ~ ge 

BoraNtioaL names . seems difficult to remem- 
ber, on account of their unfamiliarity; for 
otherwise they are often shorter and much more 
simple than usual common names, Their great 
advantage lies in presenting a uniform idea, The 
misfortune with common names is that a plant 
will often have as many names as locations, and 
in the end one person does not know what the 
other is talking about. The Shittim wood of the 
Old Testament is probably Acacia vera, though 
this is wholly guess-work ; but the Negroes of a 
part of North Carolina, according to Dr. Mohr, 
have given this name to the American Mist Tree, 


Rhus cotinoides; while, according to Mr. G. H. 
Collier, the Shittim wood of Oregon is Rhamnus 

rshiana. In coniferm the identical common 
names for different — in different places 
are 80 frequent that it has become almost im- 
peestite to understand what any writer refers 
» who uses the common names only. Yellow 
pine, red pine, white cedar, and so on, mean 
many distinct species under each name, 


...-As further reports from the returning 
eclipse partics come in it becomes apparent that, 
while everything went successfully, no very new 
or startling discoveries were made, It is hardly 
likely that astronomers will admit that Has- 
tings’s diftraction theory of the corona is dem- 
onstrated by his neat observation of the vary- 
ing distance to which the 1474 line could be 
traced on opposite sides of the sun. Probably all 
but a very few will be satisfied that the observa- 
tions conclusively disprove the existence of any 
considerable intramercarial planets. Watson and 
Swift must have been somehow mistaken in 1878, 


..-- The daughters of the Jate Mr. Lassell have 
presented to the Greenwich Observatory his fine 
two-foot reflector, with which the satellite of 
Neptune was discovered and with which, also the 
eighth satellite of Saturn was found before the 
news of its discovery in this country had reached 
England. Mr. Christie, the Astronomer Royal, 
proposes to mount this telescope on the same 
stand with their thirteen-inch retractor, much in 
the same way as the late Dr. Draper arranged his 
ane refractor and twenty-cight-inch re- 

r. 


...-The observations at Princeton during the 
past season show that Uranus is distinctly flat- 
tened at the poles, though not quite so much as 
Saturn and Jupiter, It has belts upon it, also, 


like Jupiter; but very much fainter. Two of 
these belts were observed, one on each side of 
the equator. No markings on the belts or plan- 
et could, however, be made out sufficiently defi- 
nite to determine the time of rotation. 








Biblical Research, 


DELITZSCH ON THE WAR-BOOK. 


Proressor Franz Dexitzson, of Leipzig, con- 
tinues in the Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft und kirchliches Leben, 1882, 7 and 8, pp. 
837—347, his essays upon the “Original Mosaic 
Words in the Pentateuch.” This fourth essay is 
entitled “The Quotation from the War-Book.” 
(Numbers xxi, 14, 15.) He begins with a 
glance at the chronology. The account of the 
Sinaitic legislation begins with the third month 
of the first year of the exodus, (Ex, xix, 7,) Ex- 
odus closes (xl, 17,) with the beinning of the first 
month of the second year. Leviticus is all con- 
tained in this first month of the second year, 
Numbers moves from the first to the second 
month of the second year, and as far as chapter 
xix contains historical and legislative matter 
from the period at which the Israelites left Sinai. 
This is a gentle progress. Chapter xx, however, 
leaps over thirty-eight years and ten months, 
and we are no longer in the second, but in the 
fortieth year of the exodus, The chapter begins 
(xx, 1,) with “In the first month,” hex wins 





and we have to find ont for ourselves that this is 
the first month of the fortieth year. 

After thirty-eight years Israel is again at 
Kadesh Barneah, and the Pentateuch, from the 
twentieth chapter of Numbers onward, follows 
the wanderings northward until the tribes 
reach the Plains of Moab, across the Jordan from 
Jericho, When the camp on the left bank of the 
Arnon is mentioned and the Arnon is designated 
as the boundary between the Moabites and the 
Amorites, this character of the lower part of the 
river or brook asa boundary is confirmed by a 
quotation from an older book. We read: ;>-by 
MA NOMS DOS “Wor? “therefore it 1s said 


in the book of the wars of Jahve.” This is 
translating according to the accents, and seems 
to be much clearer than the Septuagint transla- 
tion : ‘Therefore it is said in the book: ‘ War of 
the Lord, ete.,’” or that by an unknown in- 
terpreter: “‘ Therefore it is said in the list of the 
wars: ‘Jahveh to the ete.’” The following 
words JANN are often read as one word 
ININ&, but the former seems to be the correct 
reading, and these form the beginning of the 
quotation. We may remark in passing that 
the English translation follows Jerome, and 
translates these and the following word: ‘‘ What 
he did in the Red Sea.” In Delitzsch’s opinion 
3m) ‘‘Waheb” is the name of a place else- 
where unknown, The explanation of ABDID3 
as the Red Sea seems to rest upon Jerome. Lu- 
ther translates or sects it as a local name: “The 
“Waheb in Supha."’ And this is, upon the whole, 
more probable than the explanation of Ramban : 
[he overcame] ‘‘ Waheb in a storm.” The next 
phrase JN pron “Ns) “and the rivers (or 
the brooks) Arnon” points to the sources of the 
Arnon, which the traveler finds to the east of 
the road from Damascus to Mecca, in the plateau 
on this side of the Moabitic mountains. The 
Arnon is doubtless named from the noise of its 
waters, the ‘‘ roaring.” The words ovsnon IWR) 
ure difficult of interpretation, because the origin 
of "weRis not known. The Talmudic tradi- 


tion translates itas derived from 4w RX in the 
sense of =Y~ “to pour out,” and gives us “tor- 


rents” or “falls.” Delitzsch, following in part 
asuggestion of Lotz, and sustained by a long 
foot-note from the pen of his son, Friedrich 
Delitzsch, the Assyriologist, decides in favor of 
“bottom,” ‘‘the bed of the valley,” and trans- 
lates the phrase “‘ and the valley of the rivers.” 
The relative clause sy pavS nD? WR, 
“which,” namely the valley, ‘stretches out to- 
wards the place where Ar lies,” This is the only 
passage in which pay is used of the site 
of « city like ny. Ar is ax ay “the 
city of Moab,” city being put alone for the capi- 
tal, just as dorv was used for Athens or 
“urbs"” for Rome. The Hebrew plural of 
Vy looks like a derivative from yy, since it is 
generally py and only once py. The 


second part of the relative clause 54335 qyyy3) 
INV) tells us that the valley rests against the 
natural northern border of Moab, formed by the 
Arnon, These very last words keep up the pe- 
cular character of the language of this quota- 
tion; for although we have by jyw. in the 
sense to lean upon something, and Sx yyy) 
in the ethical sense, yet jyw2, in the sense here 
used, is not found elsewhere. 

The whole quotation for the ‘ Book of the 
Wars, then, of Jahve” reads : 

“ Waheb in Supha and the rivers Arnon 

And the valley of the rivers which stretches itself 
thither where Ar lies, 

And rests against the borders of Moab.” 

Reuss calls this quotation ‘a fragmentary, 
extremely difficult passage of topographical con- 
tents, in which we can with difficulty cecognize 
sense and poetical form”; but Delitzsch thinks 
it all clear enough save the “* Waheb in Supha,” 
and that the language is highly poetical, although 
not in strophes of similar measure. Professor H. 
Vuilieumier, of Lausanne, uses this very qaota- 
tion as a proof that the Pentateuch, as we now 
possess it, is not a work of the time of Moses, 
since the contempcraries of that leader knew 
that the Arnon separated the Moabites 
from the Amorites. They did not need to have 
this proved to them out of an old book. This 
Delitzsch concedes. He agrees that the narrator 
who quotes this is later than Moses’s day. The 
question is how much later? Reuss puts the 
“ Book of the Wars of Jahve” in the time of David 
and Solomon, since the book at an earlier period 
could not have contained poems of David, as it 
did ; and since the condition of Israel, especially 
at Solomon's day, would be suited to make the 
nation look back to the early history and to care 
for the earlier poetry. This Delitzsch disputes. 
He does not think that the book of the Wars of 
Jehovah contained any poems of David's ; and he 
urges that it was probably written before, or at 
the beginning of the time of the Judges, since 
the Moabites passed beyond the Arnon at a later 
period. At the time of Omri, according to the 
monument of Dibon, the Arnon had ceased to be 
the northern boundary of Moab, Delitzsch re- 
jects, also, Julius Fiirst’s notion that the “ Song 
Book of the Holy Wars” belonged to the time of 
the patriarchs, 





PL ebbles. 


Ly1Na IN staTE—Diplomacy. 





....A baby carriage is sometimes called a cry- 
cicle, 


...-A bull in the ring—Pulling the wrong 
door-bell. 


..“* Niagara Falls are by no means safe yet.’ 
—Evening Post. 


....-The work of the hardy miner is all in 
vein. Yet he is happy when ‘tis ore, 


....Why cannot an orator tickle nine Esqui- 
manux women? Because he can “ gestickerlate.” 


.-.-The petato, with allits eyes, is the most 
susceptible of vegetables. It is so easily mashed. 


....-Whena Boston man invites you to din- 
ner, and heads a postscript N. B., he means “no 
beans.” 


.... It isa comfort to know that the Brooklyn 
Bridge is only a suspension. At one time it was 
regarded as a complete failure, 


....A tailor was startled the other day by the 
return of a bill which he had sent to an editor, 
with a notice that the ‘‘ manuscript was respeot- 
fully declined.” 


Scotch Minister: *‘ John, Jobn, I’m afraid you 
are on the broad road.” Inebriated Parishioner: 
“Weel, minister, as far as I’m concerned the 
breadth is a’ required.” 


....Musical Waiter (Handel Festival, 1889): 
“T say, Jorkins, here's a go. Next solo’s in G Ma- 
jor, and we ain’t got no lemonades and sodas ax 
don’t pop in I Sharp Minor.” 


...‘*Murders are plenty,” said Mr. Fitznoo- 
dle, as he laid down the evening paper. “ Yes,” 
sighed Mrs, F., ‘ people are being murdered now 
who were never murdered before.” 


.... Small boy: “Half fare ticket for Lorne 
Park.” Ticket Agent (who doesn’t see small boy, 
addressing Snobkins): ‘‘Half fare? Isn't it 
about time that you paid full fare, young man?” 


....He slipped quietly in at the door; but, 
catching sight of an inquiring face over the stair- 
rail, said: ‘Sorry so late, my dear, Couldn't 
get a car before.” ‘So the cars were full, too!” 
said the lady. And further remarks were un- 
necessary. 


....Senior recitation in moral philosophy. 
Professor: ‘What is an act of will called?” 
Senior: “A volition; from volo, I will.” Pro- 
fessor: “Exactly. Cicero says: ‘ Voluntas est, 
que quid cum ratione desiderat,’ What is that?” 
Senior (triumphantly): “ That is Latin, sir.” 


+++ BONG, 
Fisher, fishing in the sea, 
Fish my mistress up for me. 
Fish her up before she drowns, 
Thou shalt have four hundred crowns. 
Fish her for me dead and cold, 
Thou shalt have my all of gold, 


...- Little Jack’s aunt had not been qnite 
pleasant toward him for a day or two becanse he 
was very noisy. At tea last night he said, all at 
once: “I wish we lived in England.” “ Well, 
what put that into your head ?” inquired his 
father, with curiosity. ‘‘ Because if you lived 
in England you couldn’t marry Aunt Fanny 
when mother dies.” Great astonishment of the 
family at the precocity of the child. 


....* Have youa good lobster salad?” asked 
Brown, as he sat down to the eating-house 
table. ‘Yes, sir,” replied the waiter, promptly. 
“Well,” said Brown, “I got a fine salad here 
last week. If you ‘re sure you can give me 
one as good as that was, I'll take it.” ‘Oh, 
yes, sir,” replied the waiter again; ‘can’t 
help being as good, because it'll come right 
off the same lot.” Brown reconsiders, and 
thinks that he won’t have any salad to-day, 
after all. 


...“* Why, Jones, old fellow, you seem altered. 
Don’t things work well in double harness?” 
‘Oh, yes, Smith; only my wife is sulky some- 
times.” ‘Well, that comes of being saddled 
with a wife. But I hope there is no serious 
breach in the family.” ‘‘No; but I’ve found 
the check rein ever since my bridal day, and 
I don’t like it a bit.” “I thoughtI saw traces 
of trouble.” ‘Yes, a little. What galls me is 
the waggin’ tongue.” ‘Yes, I see. I’m sorry 
for you. It’s my opinion that a man is best, sir, 
single. Ta ta!” 


....Scene—A small lawn on Seneca street, 
Time Noon. Personages—A parrot sunning 
itself on a porch beside its open cage door, and 
a strange dog wandering upon the lawn. The 
parrot speaks first. “Sick! Sick! Sick him!” 
The dog, with ears and tail erect, looks about 
for something on which to charge ; he espies the 
parrot and an exciting scene ensues. From ou 
of the confused mass of dog hair and parro 
feathers comes the shrill cry: “Git out, you! 
Git out!” Dog breaks for street. Parrot, after 
looking at herself from head to foot, gravely 
exclaims: “Polly, you talk too much.” 
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Missions, - 


RELIGIOUS SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
IN JAPAN. 


BY A MISSIONARY IN JAPAN. 








Tue opportunity of the Church in Japan was 
never before so evident as now. Never before 
was our path of duty made so plain. Many signs 
combine to show that the Church must act at 
once, and with sufficient force, if Japan is to be 
won, 

It would serve us if the government were ready 
to aid missionary work. The semi-official news- 
paper, the Nichi-nichi Shim-burr, in February 
last, devoted its leading article to “Religion” for 
five successive days. It lamented the unbelief of 
the educated men of Japan; an unbelief nursed 
and fostered by Chinese rationalistic philosophy 
and bitterly hostile to the Buddhist faith, 
With Buddhism all faith in religion and belief in 
a future life were lost. Buddhism, however, still 
maintained its hold upon the uneducated popu- 
lace ; but now, with the advance of education, 1t 
is losing its power over the people also. Besides, 
the priests are venal and immoral, and the 
government, too, by its policy, has helped to dis- 
credit religion. With religion withdrawn morals, 
too, are destroyed. It is impossible to restrain 
the passions of men by abstract philosophy. 
Ethics now are little more than a traditionary 
teaching handed down from father to son. 

Again, our present system of education is 
founded on Western models ; but we have omitted 
the ethical teaching of the West. Civilization 
alone is like a cart with but one wheel. In the 
West the best classes of society are believers in 
religion. The Bible is taught in the schools, and 
society is permeated with its influence. Thus 
religion and education are bound together. How 
can we fail to see our loss, since we have sep- 
arated these two factors of civilization? What 
can we do? It is not easy to restore what has 
once been destroyed and to replace religion in the 
confidence of the people, But still the govern- 
ment can do much. It can cease interference, 
granting freedom and self-control to all sects 
alike. It can cease to pauperize religion by no 
longer giving money to the Buddhists, and teach 
self-reliance by requiring all sects to look to 
their adherents for support. It can assume an 
attitude of respect toward religion, 

More than this, while we cannot directly put 
the Bible in the schools and require the children 
to read it, nor yet can we use Buddhist works as 
text books, still we can iusist that all teachers 
shall cease to oppose religion; and we can use 
as text books only those works that are not hos- 
tile. [f the teachers are not religious themselves, 
they should at least respect and honor faith, 
Then, since religion belongs to man’s nature, 
we may expect it to reassert its claims. 

Other Tokio newspapers have expressed their 
fear of a moral interregnum, with the desire for 
some authoritative teaching of religion, showing 
at the same time a friendly spirit toward Chris- 
tianity. 

And the editor of the Japan Mail, an Eng- 
lishman, having exceptional opportunities for 
knowing the sentiments of the higher classes of 
the people, writes to the same effect, and urges 
the Government in the interest of good morals 
to remove all restrictions upon missionary travel 
and residences in the incerior of the Empire. 

An American gentleman in most confidential 
terms with the leading men of Tokio, said to me 
not long since: ‘* Were the restrictions on mis- 
sionary work wholly removed, Japan would be a 
Christian nation in twenty years, and the best 
classes of the people would be converted first.” 
Other testimony of similar import could be 
given, 

During the past Winter, a series of lectures in 
English and Japanese on the “ Rational Basis of 
Christianity” have been given in a public hall 
owned by the central government. Christian 
books have been printed at the government 
printing office ; andin April, 1882, e naval officer 
was buried with full military honors, but with 
Christian services. Surrounded by the emblems 
of the Mikado’s power he was laid to rest while 
Christian hymns were sung, the Bible read, and 
prayer offered to Jehovah. 

Some months ago the leader of the liberal 
party, the opposition, sent for the pastor of one 
of our churches and assured him that the liberal 
party felt no antagonism to Christianity, and 
should it attain to power, would aid and protect 
the Church. It was a bit of electioneering, no 
coubt, but still one of the signs of the times. 

An especia! spirit of inquiry has been mani- 
fested of late by men of rank and education. 
Such men do not like to visit the chapels. Soa 
wealthy physician opened his house, invitations 
Were sent out, a company of thirty came to- 
gether, and the mectings were continued during 
the Winter with much success. ‘A hundred 
men would come were the rooms large enough. 
There is a great desire to understand Christian- 
ity among educated men,” said a Japanese gen- 
tleman. The interest is by no means confined 
to the higher classes, Our chapel and preaching 
places are better attended than ever before; and 
this is true of city and country alike, The 

. 





Japanese evangelists return from tours in the 
countiy full of encouragement. 

The third Conference of Native Christians, May 
9~13th, was held in this city, with delegates present 
from all parts of Japan. The meetings were full 
of interest. Japan for Christ and now, was the 
leading thought. The interest culminated on 
Friday, May 12th. Our largest chapel was crowded 
with communticants in the morning, assembled 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. It was a most 
solemn and touching service. In the afternoon, 
in a popular meeting, several practical questions 
of much importance were debated. The self- 
support of the native church was strongly advo- 
cated. In the evening a great union prayer- 
meeting of Japanese and foreigners was held, a 
meeting of power and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. We seemed to come wonderfully near to 
each other. Let all distrust, all distinctions of 
foreigner and Japanese be laid aside, that we 
may work more heartily together under one 
leader, with one purpose; that Japan may 
speedily be brought to Christ. No one would fail 
to be impressed with the good sense, faith and 
zeal of the Japanese ministers, They represent 
the best of Japan, and will make no half-hearted 
fight for the conversion of the Empire. Friday 
and Saturday, May 18th and 19th, great popular 
meetings were held in a theater. It wasa preach- 
ing service with eight or nine sermons each day. 

The theater was full. On Saturday it was 
crowded and much interest was shown, the con- 
gregation listening respectfully, and at times 
eagerly. Saturday afternoon a missionary asked 
those who were convinced of the truth to show 
their hands, and those who desired the prayers 
of Christians to come forward, Some twenty- 
five arose ; and after the congregation had dis- 
persed the ministers remained to talk and pray 
with these seekers after God. Our churches are 
much revived and we look and pray for a great 
in-gathering of souls, 

The Missionary Conference in Osaka, April 15 
—21, was prevaded with the same spirit of hope 
and the same zeal for work. All discussions on 
preaching, schools, literature, self-support, 
centered in this: How shall we win Japan for 
Christ? We came away with renewed strength 
and courage. What story shall these coming ten 
years have to tell? 

In Japan the opportunity is supreme. Here 
is the most pressing work for the next ten years. 
It is the front of the battle. Japan, compared 
with India and China, is small, and so much the 
easier to influence ; and yet it is an empire with 
great promise for the future. No gigantic sys- 
tem of error oppose the truth. No inveterate 
hatred, prejudice and caste bar the way. It is a 
fair field, the few remaining restrictions seem- 
ingly about to disappear. Christianity comes as 
part of the mighty tional mov t, her 
civilization and the prestige of the West prepar- 
ing the way. 

Think of an empire like Japan led to Christ, 
Think of the effect upon the Church at home, 
and the encouragement to renewed missionary 
zeal, What are the Sandwich Islands and 
Madagascar compared with great Japan ? Lead 
Japan to Christ now, and the Church will arise 
in her strength and face the greatness of the 
tight in China and India. She will no longer 
send hundreds where thousands would not 
suffice, 

The evangelization of the world in twenty 
years has been proposed, The Church does not 
respond. God gives this ripe field now to the 
Church. Let her send forth laborers sufficient 
for it. Let us complete the evangelization of 
Japan in these coming seventeen years, that, 
tired by success and filled with power from on 
high, the Church may make the twentieth century 
the greatest missionary era of her history. 

TOKIO, JAPAN, 
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West Arnrica.—The Basle Society has long 
been desirous of extending its mission on the 
Gold Coast, Africa, to Coomassie, the capital 
of Ashanti. Its work has been confined to 
the provinces of Akim and Okwau, but its 
missionaries have visited Coomassie several 
times to induce the king to allow them to 
open work in his capital. Their last visit was 
made last year. They found the town or city in 
a dilapidated condition. The king was not too 
courteous. He said in reply to their request: 

* You remember the former state of my city and 
empire, and you see what it isnow. As long as it 
is not restored to its former state I cannot receive 
any missionaries. When itis built up again I shal) 
be giad to receive and dismiss them in peace.” 

The missionaries understood by this that he was 
willing that they should visit Coomassie, but did 
not want them to reside there. He probably 
feared they would act as spies and inform the 
British Government of the state of affairs. He 
has a wholesome fear of the British, and it is be- 
cause of tnis that the number of human sacrifices 
has been decreased. The missionaries believe 
that ere long the whole kingdom will be open to 
missionaries. The natives of the capital have a 
presentiment that the kingdom is coming to an 
end. The missionaries will await favorable indica- 
tions. Meanwhile they intend to establish out- 
stations at some well inhabited place—viz., at 
Sakaraka, Chenedumase and Obo, where the 
people regularly attended the meetings which 





have been held. In the latter place three youths 
who stood firm when their relatives tried to per- 
suade them back into heathenism, wished to be 
baptized. Also in Bompata, an important place 
ip Ashanti-Akim, visited last year, the word of God 
begins to have its effect amongst the population, 
and the baptism of the first heathen of that town 
is soon to take place. 

In Abetifi, thirteen heathens were baptized 
last year, besides four at an outstation. A let- 
ter from one of the missionaries, dated April 5th, 
1883, says : 

“ During the past two months the capital has been 
in a state of revolt. The elders of the town have 
cast off the yoke of King Mensa Osee Bosu and have 
kept him prisoner in his own palace for some weeks, 
in order to force him to abdicate. They have not 
yet decided upon a successor. Some intend to put 
Karikari on the throne, the former king, during 
whose crue] reign we were kept prisoners such a 
long time and Kumase was taken by British arms. 
Others speak of Kwakodua (nephew to King Mensa) 
a8 successor upon the throne. I am informed by 
Prince Ansah that the reason of King Mensa’s de- 
thronement is the cruel practice of human sacri- 
fices of which the people aretired now. But I rather 
Suppose that the real reason is an entirely unsuccess- 
ful expedition against the Gyamans and the fact 
that a great number of Ashantians did not return 
from it. In a conversation I recently had with 
the Government of the British Colony 1 was asked 
how matters stood in the interior, and learned that 
about 6,000 Ashantians had asked for permission to 
emigrate into the territory of the British Colony.” 


Soutrn Arrica.—The mission of the Scottish 
United Presbyterian Church among the Kaffirs 
in South Africa has advanced its list of communi- 
cants the past year from 1,278 to 1,839, The 
number of its schools has increased from 20 to 
25, and of scholars from 914 to 1,175. The basis 
of union agreed upon between this mission 
and that of the Scottish Free Church has been 
approved by the authorities in Scotland, and 
the union will be consummated. The 
United Presbyterian Mission includes seven 
congregations and 45 outstations. Some of the 
congregations are of a very mixed character, 
consisting of Europeans, Hottentots, Kaffirs, 
Fingoes, and Basutos, One of the discouraging 
circumstances mentioned is the increase of intoxi- 
cating drinks among the natives, The Church has 
in its eight mission fields 71 regularly organized 
congregations, with an aggregate membership 
of 10,808, and nearly 2,000 candidates who are be- 
ing specially trained for admission into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. At the various Sabbath- 
schools there 18 an attendance of about 10,000; 
while there are 199 day schools, providing a sound 
Christian education for 12,524 pupils. To carry 
on this work there is a staff of 73 fully trained 
agents, 50 of whom are ordained missionaries 
who have been sent from Scotland,6 are medi- 
cal missionaries and 17 are ordained native 
pastors. Besides these there are 15 other agents 
who have been sent from Scotland, 7 of whom 
are Zenana missionaries, 5 are female teachers 
in Calabar and Kaffraria and 5 are male teachers, 
Of native agents, who are not pastors, there are 
393, of whom 83 are evangelists or catechists 
and the remainder are teachers and helpers of 
other kinds, The net increase of the year was 
523 members. Of the communicants 7,937 
are in Jamaica, W. I. The next largest 
number is in Kaffraria, where there are 452 in- 
quirers. Besides Jamaica and Kaffraria there 
are missions in Old Calabar, India, China, Japan, 
Trinidad and Spain. 

Cuina.—The missionaries in China forwarded 
in April a petition, addressed to the British 
House of Commons, against the opium trade. 
It carried 239 signatures. Four English and 
two American missionaries refused to sign it. 
Two of the former were opposed to the petition, 
and one did not like the form of it. All the Ger- 
man missionaries signed it. The Americans 
who held off did so because they thought it not 
proper that they should, as American subjecta, 
sign a document addressed to the British Gov- 
ernment. The question came before the House 
of Commons April 3d, when Sir Joseph Pease 
moved that China should be treated as 
an independent state having the right to 
arrange its own import duties on opium. Bya 
vote of 68 to 128 the House refused to declare 
against the policy of forcing the duty on 
China. This shows a gain of only eight 
votes since 1875. A correspondent of the 
Chinese Recorder shows that within a few years 
the estimate of the amount of opium produced 
in China has advanced from 100,000 to 300,000 
chests. As to the number of opium smokers he 
says the statements are *‘ perfectly appalling.” 


“The number has been stated as high as sixty 
out of every hundred of the whole population in 
some provinces. Mr. Spence, of H. B. M. Consular 
service, reports the production of Szechuen, 
Kweichau and Yunnan provinces to be 224,000 chests 
annually. The number of 76,000 chests, in view of 
the statement of the extent of its cultivation, would 
appear to be a moderate estimate for the quantity 
produced in Shansi, Shensi and Kansuh provinces, 
and in Manchuria. In my former letter I gave as a 
probable estimate of the smokers of 100,000 chests 
of imported and 100,000 chests of native drug, 
of ten millions, But in view of the statement that 
the quantity of the native drug is three times as 
much as it was then estimated to be that number is 
entirely too few to consume such a quantity, and the 


statements of those who are residents in these 
Apium-prodacing provinces as to the propor~ 
tion of the population who use the seductive 
poison make it evident that the number of smokers 


erto surmised, 

“In view of the quantity of the drug which is 
now produced, and the statements of the residents 
in and the travelers through these six provinces In 
which it is grown, a moderate estimate will make 
the number of smokers to be nearly thirty millions 
or one tenth of the whole population of the Empire, 
_estimating it at three hundred millions, As many 
ot the smokers are youth and women they will not 
use as much as older smokers, This isa most ap- 
palling view of the condition of vast portions of this 
populous country. It looks as if the country was 
indeed going to ruin. If it is to be saved from this 
blighting influence, it behooves the friends of China, 
both foreign and native, to bestir themselves with 
an earnestness which has never yet been manifested 
by them. 

Another point which claims attention is this— 
the rapid increase of the growth over large and ex- 
> tensive districts of country. Hitherto the attention 
has been more directed to seeking to arrest the im- 
portation of the foreign drug. It was supposed that 
the native drug was not much in quantity, that it 
was grown in some measure clandestinely and that 
its growth could be easily suppressed at any time by 
the enforcement of the laws which forbid the 
growth of the poppy. But we are awakened from 
these delusive surmises by the astounding fact that 
three times as much drug is produeed as is imported : 
that the poppy is openly grown over extensive dis- 
tricts in these six large provinces ; and that during 
the last fifteen years the laws againat ita growth 
have been in abeyance; and now the last statement 
reaches us from Shensi, ‘that proclamations have 
been issued from the highest officials legalizing the 
traffic in opium and imposing a regular tax on each 
catty.’” 

Mexico,—A missionary in Chihuahua, Northern 
Mexico, gives a graphic description of the 
Catholic celebration of Holy Week in that city, 
which is widely known as “very religious.” 
Thursday morning the priests were busy blessing 
loaves of bread, of crown shape, for rich and 
poor, In the afternoon the great church was 
thronged to witness a celebration of the Last 
Supper. A table was arranged in front of the 
altar, with three benches for seats. Lame, halt 
and blind men, supposed to be street beggars, 
were helped by the priests’ assistants to their 
seate, The table was piled with crown-shaped 
loaves. After some services a priest and 
assistants, gorgeously dressed, proceeded to wash 
and wipe the feet of these guests, after which the 
bread was removed unbroken, and those who 
were bidden to the mock feast were led away 
without having so mush as tasted acrumb, ‘lhe 
church was brilliantly illuminated and kept open 
all night. On Friday all places of business in 
the city were closed, the streets were deserted of 
vehicles, and flags were at half mast. lew 
pedestrians were seen. 

‘In the church were ghastly ceremonies enacted, 
In front of the chance] was suspended an enormous 
black curtain like a funers! pall, Immediately ve- 
fore this was erected a cross, and to the cross was 
fastened a lean and sorrowful igure dressed uly i 
a short white skirt, reaching from the loins to the 
knees. A superscription in large letters wld us, 
what we knew too well, that men had dared w 
erect an image of the suifering Saviour, On einer 
hand were companies of men with bristling spears. 
A sponge on a reed was borne aloft, Two garments, 
one white and the other colored, to be worn outside, 
were lifted high on frames; and one horrid white 
banner bore upon its lace the likenesses of two or 
three-score red drops of blood arranged in vertucul 
and horizontal rows, with a precision that would 
have seemed childish and amusing had it not been 
gu revolting. 

“Amongst the tigures of weeping friends waiting 
at the cross, Was one that worea Lecoming expres- 
sion and attitude, the Virgin Mother—the sole re- 
deeming feature of the scene, But how is it possi- 
bie suitably to characterize one of the remaining 
images? It represented 4 young woman of great 
physica] beauty, having a rounded figure, brillisut 
eyes and complexion, and abundant tresses of 
browD hair, She was brightly arrayed in a dress 
whose brevity of skirt disclosed a pair of daintuy 
booted feet and ankles, The right arm was encir- 
cled with # bracelet, and the hand at ite extremity 
held one corner of # lace pocket-handkerchief, Ou 
the head was worn something between a jaunty cup 
and ucrowu. And this was Mury Magdajene | 

“In the afternoon, between four and tive o’clock, 
with great ceremony, the figure of the crucified wus 
taken down, clothed in rich garments, and laid in 
the tomb, which was merely a large casket of giass 
placed upon w lofty bier in oue of the aisles. Alter 
the lid had been put on, it was covered witha pro- 
fusion of artificial towers; many white fleurs-de-lis , 
cut from the public parks, were laid about the bier ; 
and a Koman guard of six men stationed, three. on 
each side, ‘hese wore preposterous helmets, set 
upon soft felt hate and surmounted with bouquets 
of similar artificial flowers, Above their heads were 
reared the sponge and blood-stained banner and a 
bloody spear.” 

The Presbyterians have dedicated another 
‘church in the village of Ozumbo, 
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 ersonalities. 


‘Tax following is said to have been an incident 
in Julian Hawtborne’s Dresden life: He had 
been driven from the sidewalk many and many a 
time by the German officers, till finally, one day, 
coming over the Elbe on one of the bridges, 
with a friend, he vowed that the next Ger- 
man officer he met should at least give him half 
of the sidewalk. He soon met one, and neither 
being willing to give way, they walked directly 
into one another. Hawthorne did not budge, 
neither would the German. They glared at each 
other a few moments, when the German drew 
his sword and attempted to strike Hawthorne 
with the flat of the blade. In a twinkling Haw- 
thorne knocked the officer down, took his sword 
away from him, broke it across his knee, and 
threw it into the Elbe. The disgrace of having 
lost his sword was so great that the officer never 
dared to mention the circumstance. 


.. The late Charles Haywood Stratton, known 
as “General Tom Thumb,” was probably the 
most extensively-traveled of all the dwarfs the 
world has seen. He did Europe quite thorongh- 
ly and visited India, China, Japan and Australia. 
“In fact,” said he himself, not long ago, “the 
only country I have not visited is South America. 
Now that I am getting somewhat up in years it 
is doubtful if I ever shall visit the southern por- 
tion of the continent.” And he never did, 
Wherever the ‘‘General” went he was royally 
entertained and courted, and many and cost- 
ly presents were bestowed upon him. Had he 
lived two centuries ago and come to the Spanish 
court in his wanderings, it is certain that 
Velasquez would have immortalized him and 
aided to the inimitable collection of portraits of 
court dwarfs that hang in the Madrid gallery. 


.-How Thomas Ball, the sculptor, who has 
just arrived in Boston from Italy, came to give 
up portrait painting for his present calling is 
related by himself as follows: ‘‘One day,” he 
says, ‘I had been painting a picture that wearied 
me, and I took it up and scraped it all out. For 
two or three days I shut myself up in my studio, 
I did not want to see anyone or do anything. 
Then the impulse came upon me to model; to 
form something. I went over to a sculptor’s 
studio near and gota lump of clay and began, 
My first attempt of any importance was a minia- 
ture bust of Jenny Lind, She was then in the 
dawn of her triumph here, and the little portrait 
bust made a great ‘ hit.’”’ 


.. Colonel Shaw, the United States Consul 
at Manchester, England, has received from 
Presid mt Arthuran autograph letter, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a portrait of John Bright, 
with the latter’s autograph, sent as a souvenir of 
the recent Birmingham celebration. In accept- 
ing the gift the President states that in his esti- 
mation its value is greatly enhanced by “ the 
knowledge that the autograph of the donor was 
placed upon the gift by Mr. Bright himself 
especially for me,” and adds: “I have had the 
portrait appropriately hung upon the walls of 
the Executive Mansion.” 


.. The Viscountess Folkestone’s orchestra is 
this season's fashionable wonder in London. It 
is composed of twenty-one women and girls, 
among whom are four countesses, two vis- 
countesses, and a marchioness. They play at 
aristocratic gatherings and to general audiences 
for charity. Their leader uses a baton like a 
professional in conducting, and trains them to 
produce very fair music, 


.... Addresses were delivered at Tompkins’ 
Cove, N. ¥., on the Fourth of July, by two men 
who were born during the presidential adminis- 
tration of George Washington. The first was 
delivered by the Rev. Ebenezer Gay, aged ninety- 
one, and the second by Calvin Tomkins, aged 
ninety. 

..The model for a bronze statue of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, the Phanix Park murder 
victim, has been finished by the English sculp- 
tor, Bruce Joy. It is eleven feet high, and repre- 
sents a standing figure in modern costume, re- 
lieved by an Inverness cape. 


- Charlee G, Leland says that one of the 
bitterest curses which he heard in Egypt was, 
“*May God make you wear a chimney pot hat,” 
The Mohammedan sees in the brim of this article 
a hindrance to touching the forehead to the 
ground in prayer. 


..The Rev, W. H. H. Murray has announced 
his intention to open a law office in New York 
and another in San Antonio, Tex. 


--The late Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin was noted for piety and for being the 
builder of many churches. 


.-Mr. Irving, the English actor, is said to 
have expressed a disinclination to accept the 
honor of knighthood. 


. Mr. Blaine has a large portrait of Garfield 
hanging conspicuously in the hall of his new 
Washington house. 

.-Queen Victoria measures four feet eight 
inches in hight. Prince Albert was fifteen inches 
taller. 








~ School anil College. 


De. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, who at- 
tended the commencement of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Va., writes of the college as follows: 
‘Ite true existence began with its first presi- 
dent, Dr. Bittle, who for more than twenty 
years toiled Jike a Hercules against every obsta- 
cle to establish a center of good learning for the 
people of his religious connection, Around 
him grew up a corps of teachers worthy of such 
a leader, two of whom are among the pres- 
ent faculty, The school grew slowly, kept itself 
alive during the war, and now, at the end of its 
first generation, is able to make an honorable 
show of past service. In this time it has re- 
ceived more than a thousand, and graduated 
nearly three hundred students, the majority of 
the young men of that substantial and vigorous 
sort on whom the future of every Southern state 
80 largely depends.” 





. Before the Revolution in France the gram- 
mar schools of that country were for the most 
part attached to endowed cathedral or monastic 
foundations, They had spacious playgrounds, 
and consequently the French boy of that period 
was an adept in games. But in 1792 all the 
ecclesiastical property was confiscated, and the 
Government sold the playing fields. These latter 
there has never been money enough in the hands 
of the edueatéon department to replace, and the 
result is that the boys get no place to disport in 
except small, dusty yards. In default of healthy 
pastimes, they are apt to run into others quite 
the reverse as soon as they get the chance; and 
thus the loss of the grounds has really affected, 
morally and physically, the well-being of 
Frenchmen, 


.-Professor Truman H. Kimpton, of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, has 
been compelled to resign his position, after ten 
years’ service, owing to the impaired condition of 
his health, The university has just increased 
its theological faculty by the appointment of the 
Rev. Hinckley G, Mitchell, Ph.D., to the chair 
of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis. The 
newly-appointed professor has for three years 
past had sole charge of the instruction in Hebrew 
in Wesleyan University. 


.- At the 27th annual commencement of the 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, IL, 13 degrees 
of A.B.,9 of B.S8., and 15 of A.M. were con- 
ferred in course, The honorary degree of A.M. 
was bestowed upon H. M. McClanahan, M.D., 
Prof, N. C, Campbell, the Hon. J. L. Dryden, 
Jas. J. West, Esq., and Prof. H. Van Sweringen, 
M.D. ‘The degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
the Revs. J. M. Hutchinson, Marion Morrison, 
and H. N. McKnight. 

. James H, Smart, LL.D., for several years 
superintendent of public instruction of Indi- 
ana, and well known in the East, has notified 
the trustecs of Purdue University, of Lafayette, 
Ind., of his acceptance of the presidency of that 
institution, and he will take charge of the same 
Sept. Ist. Mr. Smart received the degree of 
LL.D. from the Indiana University, at Blooming- 
ton, at its recent commencement, 


...A catalogue of the officers and students of 
Phillips Exeter Academy has been issued, which 
covers the one hundred years of its existence. 
Each student's name is given, his age on enter- 
ing the school, the name of the city or town from 
which he hailed, his college, college degrees, resi- 
dence, occupation, etc., so faras known. The 
record is valuable for reference, especially to the 
graduates of the academy. 


. Professor Moses T. Brown’s Summer 
school of elocution, for special instruction in the 
philosophy of expression as formulated and 
taught by Delsarte, has just started at Tufts 
College with a class of twenty-three. Mr. Brown 
is professor of oratory at Tufts College and 
special lecturer on the system of Delsarte in the 
National School of Oratory, Philadelphia, 


.. The commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia were held at Athens last week. 
The institution is ninety-eight years old and 
during the past year the university and its 
branches have been attended by nearly 1,200 
students. The college is largely endowed by the 
state and tuition is free. 


.-The trustees and overseers of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me., have accepted the res- 
ignation of President Chamberlain, but voted to 
ask him to remain as lecturer on political econo- 
my. Itis rumored that Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, 
of Andover, a graduate of 1848, will be tendered 
the vacant office. 


... President Ward, of Yankton College, Dako- 
ta, who has just returned from an eastern visit, 
has announced there that the college received a 
donation of $10,000 from one source and a leg- 
acy of $40,000 in the will of another person in an 
Eastern state. 


.-The income of the University of Oxford 
last year was $260,000. This is apart from the 
individual colleges, one or two of which have, 
in good times, nearly $150,000. 


-»++The Westfield (Mass,) Academy has an un- 
employed fund of $90,000. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 
BARTLETT, 8. J., Southwich, accepts call to 
Grafton, Mass. 
BURLEW, W. H., Trenton, N. J., is called to 
Rainbow, Conn. 
DUNCAN, Rev. Dr., Ohio, accepts call to Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
DUTTON, N. T., Warren, accepts call to Houl- 
ton, Me. 
FENN, W. A., Whitesboro, N. Y., resigns. Ill 
health. 
FISH, R. D., formerly of Merrimac, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Cambridge, Ill. 
GOOKIN, Frep. W., Newton Seminary, accepts 
call to West Pawlet, Vt. 
JONES, J. E., North Stonington, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Pittston, Pa. 
KING, Homer A., Springfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Mystic, Conn. 
LATHAM, F. F., Suffield, Conn., accepts call to 
Newport, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BRINTNALL, Loren W., Winthrop, accepts call 
to Sheldon, Ia, 

CHITTENDEN, Ezra P., New Richmond, Wis., 
accepts call to Sioux City, Ta. 

bea Victor F., Millburn, Il, ord. July 


DAVIES, Henry, Arvonia, Kan., accepts call to 
Welsh ch., Williamsburg, Ia. 

DE PEW, Witu1am A., Wiscasset, Me., goes to 
East Weymouth, Mass. 

GARRETTE, EpmunpY., Paxton, Ill, installed 
July 12th. 

HYDE, Wiiu1am D., advanced class in Andover 
Seminary, called to Paterson, N. J. 

JONES, R. G., Petaluma, Cal., called to Utica, 
a, 3. 

KEITH, A. F., North church, Providence, R, I., 
installed July 11th. 


LAIRD, James H., Hinsdale, Mass., installed 
July 10th. 


MARTIN, Grorce E., of West Brattleboro’, Vt., 
called to First ch., Brockton, Mass. 

MILLIGAN, Joun A., Buena Vista, Col., ord. 
July 3d. 

PHELPS, Frepenrick B., St. Johnsbury, East 
Vt., accepts call to Erving, Mass. 

QUICK, A. J., accepts call to l'lainfield, Conn. 


ROBINSON, Epwarp A., Hingham, Mass., inst. 
July 11th. 


SMYTH, Pror. Eoperr C., D.D., declines pres- 
idency of Bowdoin College. 

SNOW, Frepericx E., Oxford, accepts call to 
South Windsor, Ct. 

TURNER, Wii114™ BR., Breckenridge, Col., ord. 
July 3d. 





UPTON, A. G., Wakeman, 0O., accepts call to 
Norwich, N, Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLACKBURN, Wm. M., D.D., Lane Seminary, 
ees, Ohio, goes to Eastwood, Ontario, 
Canada. 


BLISS, Joun C., 
J., resigns. 
BROWN, B. J., inst. July 16th, Bluffton, Ohio. 


DODGE, 8. M., Evansville, Ind., goes to Dean- 
aville, N. Y 


FOLSOM, A., Hawley, Pa., goes to Gibbon, Neb, 

FRIERSON, Prof. W. F., ord. Pontotoc, Wis. 

HORNBLOWER, Prof. W. H., D.D., of Alle- 
gheny Theol. Seminary, died July 13th, aged 
63. 


Jrescent avenue ch., Plainfield, 


HUBBARD, J. W., Milton, accepts call to 
Kingville, Ia. 

JOHNSON, Herrick, D.D., Fourth ch., Chicago 
resigns to take professorship in North 
Western Theo, Seminary. 

LEDWITH, Wiiu1am L., Bellevue, is called to 
South ch., Philadelphia. 

LUCE, Cartes P., Auburn Seminary, ord. 

Cuba, N. Y. 

MARSH, A., Cadillac, Mich., goes to Mackinaw 

City, Mich, 


— A., Columbus, Ind., goes to Hermosa; 
Cal. 


RICHARDS, C. L., Fort Benton, Montana, ac- 
vepts call to Superior, Wis. 

SAWERS, Middletown, Ia., accepts call to 
Scotch ch., Chicago, Ill. 

SMITH, T. C., accepts call to Shenandoah 
Iowa, 

VANDOREN, J. D., Raymond, Neb., goes to 
Raeville, Boone Co., . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BARNES, Wa. H., Ref. Epis., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
accepts call to Wilmington, Del. 

CASBY, L. F., D.D., Meth. aaa died July 6th, 
at Abingdon, Va., aged 77 

CRAIG, J. N., D.D., ee “the Secretaryship 
for’ Home Missions the Southern Pres. 
Church. 

DARLING, O. J., Univ., ord. Warren, Mass, 

DITMARS, C. P., Ref. Gar) Leeds, N. Y., is 
called to Montville, N. J. 

GARDNER, Joun 8., Ref. ag eg Harbinger, 
N. Y., goes to ae ae I 

MATLACK, Lucius C., D.D. 
Cambridge, Md., June 

McCORMIOCK, W. pap ret age _ at Gaines- 

ie, Fla., June 29th, aged 62. 
MeL WARES, Dr., Secretary of So. Pres. Home 
Committee, accepts Presidency of 

Hampden Sidney College, Va. 

MEAD, J. J. Univ., becomes editor of The 
Gospel Banner 


_ died 





WILLIS, Oumerta, Brown Univ., Racine, Wis., 
resigns, 





Literature. 


lhe prompt mention tn our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub~ 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


DR. CLARKE’S COMPARISON OF 
ALL RELIGIONS.* 


Dr. Crarke’s new work is the sequel of 
his interesting volume, published in 1871, 
entitled ‘‘Ten Great Religions.” This new 
work may be said to consist of generaliza- 
tions made on the basis of that previous 
publication, with such further aid as later 
more extended studies may have imparted 
to the author. The discussion is preceded 
by a valuable list of works on the various 
religions which are considered, the cata- 
logue being interspersed with brief com- 
ments. Dr. Clarke has one prime qualifica- 
tion for composing a work of this kind. 
He is himself a religious man. He re- 
pudiates the theory that religion is the 
product of accident. He cannot reconcile 
with sound philosophy the theory that the 
faiths of the world have a purely empincal 
origin. ‘‘ Man,” he tells us (p. 347), ‘isa 
religious being; he cannot do without re- 
ligion.” ‘‘ He finds that he cannot live by 
bread alone, but also needs some word that 
proceeds out of the mouth of God.” Incon- 
currence with this view, which traces relig- 
ion alternately to a sense of the supernatural 
and an instinct of worship, which are in 
bred in human nature, Dr. Clarke asserts 
the universality of religion as a fact. No 
instance of a people without a religion has 
yet been found, the rash assertions of cer- 
tain travelers and anthropologists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This proposi- 
tion has the sanction even of Mr. Tylor, 
who is inclined to make the most of the 
empirical factor in accounting for religious 
beliefs and practices. Dr. Lang, after de- 
claring that the aborigines of Australia have 
no idea of a divinity, no object of worship, 
no idol, himself informs us that they attrib- 
ute small-pox to an evil spirit whom they 
seek to propitiate. Moffat, after saying 
that the tribes of South Africa have no 
conception of a future life, mentions the 
name whichis given by them to the ghost 
of the departed. Like inconsistencies are 
found in other writers, who indulge in sweep- 
ing assertions relative to the wholly unre- 
ligious character of certain barbarous tribes. 

Dr. Clarke defines religion to be ‘‘the 
worship and service by man of Invisible 
Powers, believed to be like himself, yet 
above himself.” We will not quarrel with 
this definition. Yet we cannot concur with 
him in bringing ‘ spiritual Pantheism”— 
the system of Spinoza, for example—under 
this classification. Spinoza’s love of ‘‘God 
as our supreme good” is not love to a self- 
conscious being who knows that he is loved. 
Nor does Shelley’s hymn imply, save in a 
figurative and unreal sense, that ‘‘ the Spirit 
of Intellectual Beauty,” which he apostro- 
phizes, can ‘‘ hear and answer.” When it 
is added that the true conception of religion 
involves the belief that the objects of 
worship ‘‘can hear prayer and receive 
worship, and in turn can send down help or 
hindrance, as they are pleased or displeased 
with their worshiper,” Spinozism is nec- 
essarily excluded. Spinoza never thought 
that the ineffable Essence—the una et unica 
substantia—hears prayer, or is pleased or 
displeased. The author is right in making 
religion to be a personal communion—a 
relation of persons. He speaks truly and 
well when he says that ‘‘ man has a natural, 
active faith in supernatural powers with 
whom he can commune, to whom he is re- 
lated, and that this life and this earth are 
not enough to satisfy the soul.” (P. 17.) 

Dr. Clarke divides the religions of the 
world into three classes—Tribal, Ethnic, 
and Catholic. Under the last head he 
places the religions of Moses, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Mohammed and Jesus. We 
should, on the whole, count out Zoroaster, 
and place his system in the Ethnic class. 
Regarding the Old Testament and the New 
as parts of one system, we should reduce 
the Catholic creeds to three—Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. In 
this portion of the work we fall occasion- 
ally upon an over-statement. Thus we 


* Ten Great Rexicions. Part II. A Comparison 
of all Religions. By James FREEMAN CLARKE, Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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read: ‘‘In the mythology of Greece, as 
found in its poets, there is no evidence 
that the gods required or expected right- 
eousness and mercy from their votaries.” 
The author must have forgotten for the 
moment the noble passages in Pindar, in 
Sophocles and the other tragic poets, in 
which the righteous authority and laws of 
Zeus are’so impressively affirmed. There 
is a better ethical tone in the religious ex- 
pressions of the foremost Greek poets and 
philosophers than is found in the Pantheist- 
ic and Agnostic utterances of the present 
day. 

Our author assigns a far different and more 
prominent office to ‘‘ evolution” in origina- 
ting and modifying religions than estab- 
lished science, in our judgment, will warrant. 
In describing the tenets of particular sys- 
tems he is not alwaysin accord with the 
best authorities. This is notably the case 
in his account of Buddhism. Nirvana he 
would have to be a conscious state of 
blessedness. He finds in the Buddhistic 
theology a distinct recognition of the per- 
sonal ego. The supreme place is given to 
Christianity among religions. Christianity, 
itis maintained, will become the universal 
religion. But in defining Christianity, the 
great central fact of redemption from sin, 
the deliverance from guilt and from the 
bondage of the will to evil, is not set furth 
with due clearness and emphasis. A certain 
fragmentary, ‘‘ scrappy” character belongs 
to the volume, partly, perhaps, on account 
of the amplitude of the materials to be 
condensed and arranged. Apart from these 
blemishes, the work does no discredit to 
the scholarly and excellent author. It will 
be read with avidity by those who are in- 
terested in these new and fascinating prob- 
lems connected with comparative religion. 

aa cides et 
THE COMTE DE PARIS’S HISTORY 
OF THE WAR.* 


——_—_ . 

Tue first volumes of the Comte de Paris’s 
History of the Civil War were rezeived with 
marked favor on their appearance, several 
years ago, and the present volume, which 
is a translation of the fifth and sixth vol- 
umes of the French edition, fully sustains 
their high character. It treats of all the 
operations in the East during the year 1863, 
and of the Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
campaigns in the West, and thus covers the 
most critical and decisive period of the war. 
While it is, in the strictest sense, a military 
history, written by a military man, yet its 
style is so attractive that it will maintain 
the attention of the general reader with un- 
flagging interest from beginning to end. It 
is by no means a dry summary of official 
reports, but is full of original criticism and 
comment made with great discrimination 
and good judgment and in a spirit of per- 
fect candor. The author saw just enough 
service on McClellan’s staff to make him 
familiar with the American character and 
the nature of the contest. With this 
asa basis he has collected all obtainable 
data and studied them in the most 
catholic spirit from the standpoint of 
a soldier; and, though his sympathies 
were undoubtedly with the free states, yet 
he never acquired that intensity of feeling 
amounting almost to prejudice, which was 
unavoidable for the loyal people of twenty 
years ago. Hencehe writes with a perfect- 
ly impartial mind. For instance, it is evi- 
dent that no commander of 1863 impressed 
him so favorably as Lee and Jackson, in 
whom he saw only the lofty character and 
the rare talents, undimmed by the shadow 
of treason, from which they can never be 
dissociated in the northern mind. The 
value of such a book, compiled with such 
care and such profound research, and writ- 
ten with such eminent ability, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The volume opens with a statement of 
the condition of the Army of the Potomac 
when Hooker took command of it in Janu- 
ary 1868, together with the reforms and re- 
organization which Hooker speedily ef- 
fected. We are then carried at once into 
the Chancellorsville campaign, which the 
author clearly shows to have been admira- 
bly planned, and ‘‘ would no doubt have 
succeeded if the commanding general had 
not himself deviated from it.” But after 


* History or THE CrviL Wak In AMERICA. By the 
ComrTs pg Paris. Published by special arrangement 
with the author. Volume III, Philadelphia; Porter 
& Coates, 





he had successfully turned Lee’s flank, 
crossed the Rappahannock and passed 
through the Wilderness into the open coun- 
try behind Fredericksburg before Lee was 
well aware of the movement, a sudden par- 
alysis seized upon the whole venture. To 
the consternation of every one Hooker 
ordered his army to retreat into the Wilder- 
ness. ‘* His most tried friends, those who 
had always found him so earnest in 
battle—and the author thinks he may 
count himself among the number— 
have never been able to understand the mo- 
tives which prompted that fatal order.” Lee 
and Jackson improved the opportunity, as 
only great commanders do, and by the cele- 
brated flank march, in which the latter lost 
his life, they crushed Hooker’s right wing, 
and after three days of desperate fighting, 
inflicted upon him the most humiliating 
defeat, although their numbers were but 
half of his. In the author's opinion this 
battle is ‘‘the most interesting to study 
of all those that were fought in Virginia; 
for the two adversaries depended upon 
complicated and boldly conceived maneuv- 
ers for succsss. The Confederates prevailed 
over their enemies by reason of the greater 
mobility of their troops, the energy they 
displayed in the attack, the far-sightedness 
and decision of their leaders, and, finally, 
by reason of the errors of their advers- 
aries.” 

In describing the campaign in the West, 
the author is not quite so fortunate as in 
the East, where his own personal experience 
had made him more familiar with the army 
and the country. He relates the long and 
fruitless efforts of Grant to get at Vicks- 
burg by the bayous, and then describes the 
real campaign in its rear. He praises Grant 
for the vigor and determination which he 
showed, but blames him unjustly for the 
assault at Vicksburg, which was fully 
justified, and indeed required by all the rules 
of war. He charges the responsibility for 
the Confederate disaster upon Davis and 
Pemberton, both of whom are most severely 
criticised, while Johnston receives an 
amount of praise, which we think is hardly 
warranted by the facts. 


The main feature of the book, however, 
is the battle of Gettysburg, to which the 
author has evidently given the most careful 
study; and his elaborate and admirable ac- 
count of it is unsurpassed. He clearly 
sets forth the motives which induced Lee to 
undertake the invasion, the blindness with 
which he groped in consequence of the ab- 
sence of his cavalry, the excellent plans 
which Hooker formed for defeating him, the 
lack of confidence which Hooker received 
from Washington, until his self-respect 
compelled him to give up the army, the 
curious train of accidents which brought 
about the battle in a manner which neither 
Lee nor Meade foresaw or intended, the 
mistakes which Lee made on the field, the 
saguinary details of the conflicts of the three 
successive days, and the feeble character 
of Meade’s pursuit. It is useless to at- 
tempt in the short space of a review to give 
any synopsis or quotations of this excellent 
piece of historical writing, which must be 
read in its entirety in order to fully appre- 
ciate it. But we quote this fine outburst 
concerning Lee’s feelings at the close of the 
battle as a sample of the manner in which 
the author prevents his story from drop- 
ping into the monotony of mere military de- 
tails: 


‘*When the sun sets over this bloody field for 
the third time the decree of the God of armies 
has been irrevocably pronounced. The Con- 
federates feel themselves conquered ; therefore, 
such must be the case. . . . One may im- 
agine the anguish of that heart so entirely de- 
voted to the cause it has espoused, and more 
passionately still to the glory of the army which 
it animates with its own ardor and which it has 
sustained in the midst of every trial, At the 
moment when the stragglers are surrounding the 
General-in-Chief like an irresistible flood, he has, 
so to speak, sacrificed himself in order to rally 
his soldiers by telling them that he alone was 
responsible for the disaster, But when the first 
emotion has passed away, and the fear of an 
aggressive movement on the part of the enemy 
has subsided, how bitter must have been his 
own reflections! Yonder, in front of him, in 
the midst of the enemy’s guns, lies that small 
clump of trees at the foot of which Armistead 
has fallen mortally wounded. There it is that the 
onward march of the Army of Northern Virginia 
came to a stop. Master of this point, it 
would undoubtedly have seen the enemy’s army 





abandon the battle-field to it, and would have / 


been able to cast a victorious glance over thé 
Capito] of Washington and the spires which over- 
look the city of Philadelphia; peace imposed 
upon the Government in the White House, every 
one returning to his home happy and triumph- 


rant. All this brilliant vision, which he believed 


to be on the point of realization, has vanished 
with the smoke that enveloped the combat- 
ants. It has given place to gloomy prospects; 
the relinquishment of that invasion which 
could alone save the Confederacy; the 
avowal of defeat at the moment when Vicks- 
burg, exhausted, is about to deliver the keys of 
the Mississippi into the hands of Grant; the re- 
turn to that unfortunate Virginia, unable to 
feed her children in return for the blood they 
have shed for her. In short, at the close of 
these trying campaigns, which have reduced his 
brilliant army to a handful of veterans, does not 
Lee’s perspicacity yet enable him to foresee as 
an inevitable result the painful capitulation 
which in less than two years will mark the fall of 
the Confederacy, and at the bottom of which he 
will be obliged to affix his signature, a victim to 
his own self-devotion? Those who on that even- 
ing approvch the General-in-Chief may, indeed, 
believe that a prophetic glance into the future 
has revealed to him the end of the great drama, 
so much moral suffering is depicted upon his 
features.” 


On the other hand what can be more 
life-like than his sketch of Stuart: 


“Stuart possessed the rare gift of communi- 
cating to those serving under him the ardor 
which burnt in his own bosom and of molding 
their character after his own. . . . Pas- 
sionately fond of his profession, always endeay- 
oring to instruct and perfect himself in the 
great art of war, he had preserved in his high 
position all the dash of the young cavalry officer, 
joyfully going forth for the first time to the 
field of battle. Exemplary in his conduct, 
warmly attached to his family, sincerely religious, 
and of strictest sobriety, he found no relaxation 
during the intervals of his campaigns, except in 
the society of young women, differing widely in 
this respect from Jackson who, it was said, only 
found pleasure in the company of old ladies or the 
ministers of his religious faith, His handsome 
face, the elegance of his attire, his taste for 
feathers, embroideries and brilliant scarfs, his ex- 
quisite gentlemanly address—in short, that suav- 
ity of temper which never forsook him—every- 
thing in this young general of twenty-eight was 
calculated to captivate the imagination of the 
beautiful women of Virginia whenever he ap- 
peared in their villages or in their half-deserted 
homes, surrounded by the prestige of his ex- 
ploits. As to his soldiers, what they especially 
admired in him was his imperturbable presence 
of mind in the midst of danger and the turmoil 
of battle and that wonderful vigor which en- 
abled him to retain the full use of all his intel- 
lectual faculties when his companions were 
either overcome by fatigue or prostrated by pri- 
vations.” 


We have quoted these two extracts to 
show not only the rich imagination and 
brilliant style of the author, but also the 
excellence and smoothness of the trans!a- 
tion. They are taken from what might be 
called the lighter part of the book in dis- 
tinction from the more solid and profound 
portions which describe the actual opera- 
tions, their bearing, their effect, their 
merits and their faults. The latter neces- 
sarily form the greater part of the nine 
hundred pages which make up the volume; 
and in them the author displays a discern- 
ment and a power of analysis and descrip- 
tion fully as remarkable as the brilliancy 
of style with which he sketches the per- 
sonal characteristics of all the prominent 
generals or depicts the scenes of the march 
and the battle-field. 

_—_— —~ fe — 

Italian Rambles, by James Javkson Jarves 
(G, P, Putnam’s Sons), is no ordinary collection 
of a traveler’s observation, They are studies 
which imply prolonged and in every way un- 
usual acquaintance with the life and manners of 
Italy, old and new. Many of them we have 
seen in print in the periodic press; but they are 
well worth reproduction in permanent form. 
The papers, though composed at different times, 
are not dated, and it occasionally requires pains 
to decide to which and what of the many later 
phases of Italian history each chapter alludes, 
The greater part relates to life and manners, 
which are everywhere more permanent than 
politics, especially in the out-of-the-way people 
and towns which form the attractive subject 
matter of this volume. Mr. Jarves’s discussions 
of art are apt to sound like sermons. These 
readable and really delightful studies please us 
all the more as we perceive that he is not 
merely a vivid painter of things and peo- 
ple of little importance, but a preacher 
with serious aim and defined object. He is right 
in believing that the conditions under which a peo- 
ple develop their national art embrace the entire 
cycle of their life and manners, and i bringing 


in, on . ‘s principle, his chapters on “Italian 
Domestics” and “Italian Training.” We should 
like to commend these two chapters to the ag- 
grieved and afflicted housewives of this country 
as the diagnosis of their trouble. American 
democracy resolves itself in private and personal 
into the strictest aristocracy, and is peculiarly 
offensive in its relation to servants and subordin- 
atea of all sorts. It isa success only in dealing 
with men as equals. In all other graded and 
difficult relations it is thus far a failure, and a 
blundering failure, which permits us to think of 
nothing better in the way of cure than impossi- 
ble attempts to abolish distinctions and bring 
everything to a level. If power is abused among 
us the standing remedy we have to propose is 
“abolish the power,” as if it were not the very 
end of law and government to convert power 
into protection ; and as if,in a community of 
contemptibilitier, the restraints of responsibility 
would not wholly fall away and little worms re- 
main to be wretched under the oppressions of 
the bigger ones! To allthese reformers against 
Nature we commend the two chapters re- 
ferred to above as containing the fundamental 
ethics of the servant question ; and we venture to 
add a little prophecy to the effect that this 
question will continue perplexed and distracting 
until modern society has repossessed itself of a 
sense of ; ersonal dignity which is indifferent to 
station and which gives the laborer a solid 
ground of self-respect to stand on, and which 
teaches the employer how to live on dignified 
terms and in relations of confidence with those 
who are under him, The Irish conception of 
freedom has been wittily described as “‘ the right 
to do as you please and to make everybody else 
do what you will” American democracy is 
rapidly growing into an uncomfortable and 
pugnacious assertion of equality with any man 
alive and of superiority to the race in general, 
The domestic result of this philosophy is kitchen 
broils and distracted housewives. 


...-Mr, R. B, Westbrook, D.D., L.L.D., con- 
fesses, in the preface to the second edition 
of his Marriage and Divorce, that“ if he 
had the work now to write, he might be more 
cautious in the use of terms liable to be 
perverted.” What is the use of a second 
edition, we should like to know, but to profit 
by the criticiams made on the first? But 
as Dr, Westbrook shows himself not to be the 
man to do this we shall waste no time on him, 
but simply tell our readers that his book is one 
of the poorest written on this gravesubject. He 
indulges in the sentimental view of matrimony, 
as ifit were a matter of feeling and asif there 
were nothing permanent in the relation to sup- 
port it when one or both of the parties found it 
press heavily on the shoulder. He appears to 
think that the primary end of matrimony is to 
be a kind of disciplinary and joy-giving institu- 
tion, and that when this fails the best thing to do 
is to dissolve the bond. He makes no account of 
the will as a force to command the affections, to 
hold them true to the plighted faith and to make 
a@man ora woman both responsible and guilt 
for allowing their desires to wander away from 
each other, The book, small as it is, abounds in 
wild declamations against the kardships of ill- 
assorted marriage, which, for the most part, would 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to that standing griev- 
ance of shiftless people, the necessity of settling 
debts. Of anything like a social economy the 
author is innocent as a child, He is blank as to 
the interest society has in supporting the family 
and as to the connection between the marriage 
and the family. His account of marriage 
is an extraordinary exhibition of fantastic 
sentimentality, in which he misses the inter- 
est which society has in it as the best meth- 
od yet devised for the co-existence of the 
sexes, The first thing @ man who assumes 
to teach on these subjects has to settle is what 
we may call the problem of the sexes, to explain 
how men and women are to live together on a 
natural footing without wrecking their higher 
interests and capacities. The experience of the 
world has settled on marriage as the solution cf 
the problem, It isthe only method which can 
be trusted to transform the fire of passion from 
the bad master it is in the wild force of nature 
into the good servant which persuades men and 
women to assume the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of home life.- The institution of marriage 
solves the problem of the sexes. It creates a 
free, honorable and thoroughly natural basis for 
the sexes to meet in purity and freedom. To a 
great extent it removes the whole troublesome 
question of sex from conscious view and makes 
the free commingling of both sexes in social life 
possible, This is not that contemptible sub- 
jection of marriage to elective affinities which 
permits it to follow the fluctuations of passion 
and attempts to sanctify with a resounding 
name the monstrous fact that it remits the sexes 
to the state of nature, and leaves their relations 
to each other to be controlled by the wildest and 
fiercest animal impulse. 


...-If we may assume that the Rev. M. J. 
Savage has an allusion to himself and what 
preaches in the title of 
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method leads into clouds, that “riddles” are the 
sum of it, and the end of it is to be pitilessly 
devoured by the “ Sphinx.” Mr. Savage does not 
know what to make of himself nor of any one 
else. He is not a profound skeptic in any other 
sense than that of a tremendous energy of effer- 
vescen*e. He is baffled everywhere, and has not 
intellectual patience nor repose of mind enough 
to let his thought settle down quietly upon the 
subject and take it alliin. He bounds up from 
any quick and stinging point in his soundings, 
sure it is the bottom. A little humor might have 
suggested the suspicion how fatal an arrow the 
friend he speaks of let fly, who inquired 
what basis remained for morality now 
that the Bible and the God of the Bible 
were gone, His reply sounds like a hasty 
retreat, and amounts to a diluted version 
of “Honesty is the best policy.” What Mr. 
Savage would acknowledge as his religious belief 
it is ‘diffleult to say, as he expressly declares in 
this volume that he does not believe one of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, 
though he knows a bishop of that Church 
who would ordain him in Holy Orders. We 
accept that statement as a sample of the author's 
inferential method. What are we to think of a 
preacher who writes ‘The advent of Christianity 
itself was not so profound and far-reaching a 
change in the history of the world as that 
through which we are passing to-day.” ‘The 
revolution under Luther was an eddy compared 
with a torrent when placed beside it.” His 
method of ascertaining “ the chief end of man” 
is characteristic, ‘Stand a man up before you 
and look at him” is the first step. Having taken 
a good look, Mr. Savage goes off into a succession 
of conclusions ; that he is an animal, but cannot 
hold a candle to some other animals as an ani- 
mal, and that, on the whole, he must be some- 
thing more than an animal, Then he takes 
another angle, and looks at him as an intellectual 
creature, and is not satisfied. Then he “looks” 
again and thinks awhile, and at last reaches a 
conclusion which is indifferently said to be that 
the chief end of man is to be a man or to be 
himself, If Mr. Savage would take the trouble 
to inquire on what authority he forms these 
successive conclusions, and on what mental 
assumptions he rolies to support these judgments, 
he would see how painfully he needs a philosophy 
and how much better his want of one accounts 
tor his own condition than his speculations do 
for the facta of life and thought. 


The standard book on Persia has been 
Morier's “‘ Hadji Baba,” and, to judge from what 
Dr. ©. J. Wills says of the exhaustive fullness and 
accuracy of the book and the immobility of the 
people, it is likely to hold that pre-eminence for 
years to come, O'Donnovan's stout volumes 
shed a flood of light on the Merv and the general 
relations of Persia to the countries around it. 
Stack’s two entertaining volumes are invaluable 
as giving the observations of a trained and com- 
petent Indian official on the progress of the 
attempts toward the establishment of modern 
civilization in the country. Still Dr, Willa’s Jn 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun; or Modern 
Persia (Macmillan & Co.) more than justifies its 
right to be. It is not a diary of experiences, nor 
a general work on the country, but follows a 
method intermediate between the two. Dr, 
Willa went out in 1866 as one of the medical 
officers of her Britannic Majesty’a Telegraph 
Department in Persia, and was for fifteen 
years a resident in different parts of that country. 
The volume is a strict record of observations of 
all sorta, Details of personal history are given 
80 sparingly as to make us wish for more, though 
the whole volume vouches for its originality by 
being in the first person, Dr. Wills is a good ob- 
server of facta, and seta them down in his book in 
perspicuous English and so as to make his book 
very good reading. He avoids summaries, gen- 
eral reviews, and that kind of prophetic treat- 
ment of the subject which is said to be dear to 
some Americans, His book is a mine of original 
facts relating to all kinds of subjects and all classes 
of people in different parts of the country, with mi- 
nute details of coat of living, the living and indus- 
tries of the people, their customs, pleasures and 
general character, together with equally minute 
aceunts of the climate, products, fruits, flowers 
and vegetables, Asa record of the general life 
of the people and of the facts in their civil and 
political administration it is as invaluable as it 
appears to be impartial and intelligent. One 
story among many good ones is too good to be 
omitted. A certain English officer at a dinner 
party attacked an American missionary across 
the table with: “‘I say, I don’t believe in Hell.” 
The missionary remained silent and took no 
notice of the assault until the cavalryman again 
called out: “I say, I don’t believe there is any 
Heil” ; when the American raised his head, and 
replied very quietly: “‘ Waal, for your own sake, 
I hope you are right,” 


...-Senhor Pedro Carolino’s New Guide of the 
Conversation in Portuguese and English ia, of all 
books that were ever printed, the monumental 
example of the strange work that may be made 
in good faith in attempting to write an unknown 
tongue with the aid of grammar and dictionary, 
The first edition we have never seen ; but its ex- 
traordinary character led to a second which was 





all too few to go around and supply the demand 
for this wildest of all unconscious jokes. The 
Messrs. Appleton republish the second edition, 
with an excellent introduction by James Milling- 
ton, under the title Znglish as she is Spoke; or, a 
Jest in Sober Earnest, Funnier English never 
was and never could be written with all the wits 
to back the attempt. Mr. Millington’s introduc- 
tion is a splendid study of this extraordinary 
nonsense, and®in finding a clue to its tangled 
sentences in a French-English Dictionary in the 
hands of a man who knew French, but not Eng- 
lish, and made up his English-Portuguese Gram- 
mar of English reflected in French idioms trans- 
lated back again into English by a man who 
thought in Portuguese, The funniest thing in 
the book is the grave good faith and assumed 
superiority of the author, who complains of his 
predecessors; ‘The works which we were cone 
ferring for this labor, fond use us for nothing,” 
and boasts of his own work: “‘ For that reason 
we did put with scrupulous exactness a great 
variety own expressions to English and Portu- 
guese idioms,” and predicts fame for his gram- 
mar in this confident tone: ‘ We expect, then, 
who the little book (for the care what we wrote 
him, and for his typographical correction), that 
may be worth the acceptation of the studious 
persons, and especially of the youth, at which 
we dedicate him particularly.” To quote from 
the fine “‘idiotiams, proverbs and coin’s index,” 
with which the author says he has “increased” 
his second editioh, we add that though “ There 
is not any ruler without an exception,” yet “he 
is beggar as a church rat,” who cannot get this 
English as she is Spoke and laugh “until he 
can’t no more,” 


...:The “ officer of the United States Treas- 
ury Department” who translates portions of 
Hexiod into English verse, and brings them out 
in the modest form of Hints from the Works 
and Days; or Moral, Economical, and Agricul- 
tural Maxims and Reflections of Hesiod, certainly 
has no occasion to conceal his name. The notes 
prefaced and appended are unusually good, and 
the whole is an apt and spicy deliverance which 
goes on the very solid doctrine that the wisdom 
of life lies in honestly minding one’s own busi- 
ness, in avoiding speculation and short cuts to 
wealth and power, and in observing the laws of 
justice everywhere. The impression is gradually 
getting out that the trouble with farming and all 
the national industries is not so much the want 
of technical instruction and experience as ethical 
defecta—discontented minds, false views of life, 
haste to be rich, unscrupulous methods —all of 
which keep men speculating in “ corners,” 
when they had better be afield with the 
sun than hanging round law courts; 
and looking up ‘ injunctions,” when they 
should be at home and at work. This is no new 
evil under the sun, and about the best way to 
fight it and break it up is to show men that it 
requires for cure nothing more mystrious than 
simple morality and the ethics of self-control; a 
discovery which most men would make quicker in 
a vivid reading of an ancient homily from the 
Homeric times than under the tuition of all the 
modern newspapers and preachers, At all events 
itis a bright thing to give us these hints from 
Hesiod. They might be dedicated to the brokers 
as well as to “the husbandmen of America,” 
and are particularly to be read of all citizens of 
all sorts who have an impression that the path 
to wealth and human happiness lies through 
court rooms and legislative lobbies, (Brentano 
Brothers, ) 


...- Notwithstanding the number of excellent 
books on the same general subject which have 
followed Cox's ‘Mythological Tales” and 
Church’s “Stories from Greek and Lat- 
in Writers,” there will always be room for 
new ones, like Professor ©. Witt’s “‘Griechische 
Gitler und Heldenge schichten,” a collection which 
has enjoyed great popularity in Germany, both 
on account of the beautiful simplicity of style 
and subject, and on account of the practiced 
skill and competence of all kinds which are shown 
in the selections, The English translation, by 
Frances Younghusband, is hardly inferior in style 
to the original, and was published with a preface 
by Arthur Sidgwick, who lays himself out to com- 
mend the stories to entertain and instruct chil- 
dren, and makes the further point that, in the 
modern pressure on the curriculum of study, it is 
certain that less time will be given to Greek, and 
hence the great assistance given to students by 


_ collections of this kind which enable them to take 


the first step with an amount of information at 
command which has heretofore been hardly 
mastered at theend. The American edition 18 
is from the press of the Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Oo,, and bears the title of Classic Mythology; a 
Translation (with the author’s sanction) of Pro- 
Ssssor CO. Witt's ““Griechische Gitter und Helden- 
geschichten.” This American edition, with a view 
of preparing it for general readers of any age, 
has been enriched with a glossary of etymologies 
and related myths especially prepared for it as 
an elementary introduction to the science of 
comparative mythology. 

--»-The very important works of Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, his. Biblical Theology and’ his Life of 
Christ, have been fully reviewed by us in the 
original German, We are glad to notice that 


these works of standard value and original in- 
vestigation have been promptly translated into 
English and published in the theological library 
of the Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. (New 
York : Scribner & Welford.) We need only add 
that The Biblical Theology, which has been before 
the German public for several years, is translated 
from the Third German edition, Vol. I, by the 
Rev. David Eaton, and Vol. II by the Rev. James 
E. Duguid. The Life of Christ appeared last 
year and is a thoroughly independent work, on 
the general basis of a hearty reception of the 
supernatural facts of the Gospels as resulting 
from a free and rigorous study of the sources. 
The general character of the work and of Dr. 
Weiss’s method may be gathered from a sentence 
in the dedication of the English edition, in which 
he says: “I think it is a mistake to suppose that 
historical inquiry into the origin and character 
of our Gospels must either exclude the religious 
esteem which is their due, or any kind of 
historical criticism. For myself, the sacredness 
of the New Testament scriptures and their bind- 
ing authority do not rest upon a dogmatic con- 
struction of the doctrine of inspiration, which 
has in principle been given up, even by the 
strictest scientific school of theology, although 
with its consequences they cannot resolve to 
break.” 


.«..The Messrs, Roberts Brothers republish in 
an American edition Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
An Inland Voyage, a most enjoyable account of 
the trip of two friends in two English canoes up 
the Scheldt, on the Sambre and Oise Canal, and 
back into the world. The book has the charm of 
the “ Sentimental Journey,” and is as much in 
its style as one of the most perfect masters of 
modern English could be expected to write. 
The preface contains this bit of characteristic 
good-humored satire : 

* Although it runs to considerably upward of two 

hundred pages it contains not a single reference to 
the imbecility of God’s universe nor as much asa 
single hint that I could have made a better one my- 
self. I really do not know where my head can have 
been. Iseemed to have forgotten all that makes it 
gioriousto have been aman, "Tis an omission that 
renders the book philosophically unimportant; but I 
am in hopes that the eccentricity may please in 
frivolous circles.” 
At Antwerp they fell accidentally into the hands 
of the Royale Sport Nautique, the oldest boating 
club in Belgium, who entertained them gener- 
ously and who, in their sporting enthusiasm, drop 
this account of themselves which is good enough 
to live as a bon mot: ‘We are all employed in 
commerce during the day; but in the evening, 
voyez-vous, nous sommes serieur.” In further 
praise of this little book it is only necessary to 
add that Mr. Stevenson is the author of ‘ Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes,” 


....In spite of some lame puns, Josephine 
Pollard’s Coeducation, with its refined and 
spirited illustrations by Walter Satterlee, is a 
highly entertaining and amusing piece of poetry, 
with plenty of good, serious points and sugges- 
tions in it. It sketches in a more or less serio- 
comic vein the fortunes of the gentle sex, since 
‘Adam delved and Eve span” through the four 
characteristic periods of ‘ Helpmate,” “Slave,” 
“Try,” and ‘ Equal,” until, in the sly satire of 
the poem, 

“She has her wish; the goal is won; 

Woman has crossed the Rubicon, 

And there's an end of all her fun! 

She haa an equal right to toil, 

To burn and earn the midnight oil; 

And—this enthusiasm kills- 

An equal right to pay the bills!” 
The poem seems to raise the question which is 
worth most to woman, her rights or her priv- 
ileges, and whether the strong assertion of her 
rights would not be followed by the denial of 
her privileges. The philosophy of the pcem 
seems to be the only sensible one that woman’s 
career is not to be determined by artificial re- 
straint, but to develop in freedom, 


.... It is impossible not to be charmed with 
Shelley's Letters, especially in the ‘ Parchment 
Edition,” edited by Richard Garnett (Appleton 
& Co), and equally beyond the power of a right- 
minded reader to restrain his indignation at the 
anti-Christian venom and upside-down morality 
which crops out too often. This is so well under- 
stood and so much expected in Shelley that 
caveat emptor may be relied on to serve in his 
case as caveat lector ; and there is no reason why 
a reader with his eyes open should not thoroughly 
enjoy the volume. It contains a selection of 53 
letters, together with the wonderfully dramatic 
letter of Mrs. Shelley, written after his tragic 
drowning. One who has never read those letters 
may well believe that some pleasure yet remains 
for him in life. They are perfect in careless 
finish and objective quality. They reflect in any 
line, not only the brilliant mind of this partic- 
ular poet, but what is worth more, the rare 
quality and make of the poet-mind, and are par- 
ticularly valuable as exhibiting his theory of 
poetry, his judgment of himself, of Byron, of 
Keats, etc. 


.... The First Six Books of Virgil's Aineid, 
done into rhymed English deccasyllabic verse by 





Mr. E. Richardson, of Woonsocket, R. L, is a 
creditable performance. We notice some cases 





in which the exigencies of the verse have told on 
the meaning of the line, the most familiar of 
which is Semper varium et mutabile femina, 
translated “woman is always changeable and 
light,” with more rhyme than reason for it in the 
last word of the next line—‘‘ night.” In the 
244th line of Book II, in the story of the wooden 
horse, we read: 


* Four times it paused on the threshold of the door, 
Four times within its womb the arms did roar.” 


Something which Grecian arms never did do and 
no one could ever impute to them except under 
the temptation to rhyme with “door” in the 
preceding line. The translation is close and 
careful. The author might have given himself 
more verge and freedom in another verse than 
the decasyllabic into which there is little need 
of a new translation of Virgil. 


....For elementary readers of French history 
there could hardly be a more useful book than 
Lewis A. Stenison’s translation of Paul 
Lacombe’s ‘Petite Histoire Du People Francais,” 
under the title, in its English form, of The 
Growth of a People: A short study in French 
History. (Henry Holt & Co.) The “short study” 
begins at the beginning and takes in the revolu- 
tion of 1789, with a final chapter on later devel- 
opments, The author's object is not to give a 
narration of events, but to explain the growth 
of institutions ; and this he has done in a manner 
at once profound and intelligible. The simplicity 
of the style and method makes the whole as 
comprehensible to young students as the nature 
of the subject will permit. 


....The Primer of Politeness, by Alex. M. 
Gow (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a good man- 
ual for use at school and in home instruction. It 
is based on sound and wholesome ideas, high in 
tone, illustrated by effective anecdotes, and would 
prove an excellent manual of practical ethics and 
morality in the common schools, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ir is stated that Alfred Tennyson has resolved 
to quit his lovely and secluded home in the Isl 
of Wight upon the completion of the railway 
now being completed to Yarmouth.———A most 
interesting series of scenes from Homer’s [liad 
and Odyssey were recently represented at the 
residence of Sir Charles Freake, South Kensing- 
ton. Mr. Gladstone was among the guests who 
witnessed the entertainment.———-The _ post- 
humous novel by Berthold Auerbach, ‘‘ Master 
Bieland and his Workmen,” is now issued in the 
“Teisure Moment Series.”-—-—During the 
month of October the complete works of the late 
William H. Seward will be published by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Three of the 
five volumes included in the set were published, 
some years ago, in New York City; a fourth was 
sent out by an Albany firm. Mr. George E. 
Baker (late Disbursing Agent of the Department 
of State) has the editing and revising of these 
volumes in hand.—-—-—A_ brother of the 
Khédive of Egypt is engaged in collecting 
and cataloguing for publication a bibliography 
of the books, manuscripts and periodicals, as 
well as other printed literature, relating to 
the political and social life in Egypt, or the 
history, antiquities and arts of that country. 

—The Messrs, Triibner & Co, have reprinted 
Mr. Freeman’s American lectures on * The Eng- 
lish People in its Three Homes,.”- A South- 
ern paper recently promulgated to 1ts subscribers 
and a grieving public the fact that ‘‘ Mr. Peter 
Cooper, the celebrated novelist,” was dead; and 
further states that the eminent philanthropist 
was the author of the “ Leather Stocking Tales.” 
———tThis lust anecdote is suggestive of a not 
dissimilar one told of Mr. Bayard Taylor ; that 
once, in a Southern city, a stranger came to him 
and introduced himself with much effusion as a 
notable admirer of the poet and traveler, and 
one who had read every single word that Mr. 
Taylor had written for the public, and also kept 
asympathizing eye upon his course for years. 
Mr. Taylor thereupon modestly asked his opin- 
ion of “Lars.” The well-posted stranger asked 
what it was, and being told that it was a poem, 
collapsed, with the remark: ‘‘Gosh! Do you 
write poetry ?”’—-——Mlle. Sara Bernhardt is said 
to have been considering » play, with the 
peculiar title, ‘Les Contes d’ Edgar Poe.” 
The authors of it were stated to be the 
Mme. Rochard and Lesclide.———Mr. Joel 
Benton, in a recent article in the Maga- 
zine of American History, narrated the fol- 
lowing curious incident inthe life of Webster, 
the lexicographer. Mr. Webster, when a young 
man, paid diligent court to a lady, and had the 
good fortune to please her. Unluckily the 
damsel was likewise pleased with Mr. Webster’s 
rival, a military man, to such an extent that she 
could not choose between the pair. Instead of a 
duel being fought, the knotty but tender prob- 
lem was submitted by common agreement to the 
elders of the village church. They prayed and 
pondered over it, and decided that the soldier 
must carry off the prize, as he had been the /irst 
to engage the lady’s heart. The judgment was 
acquiesced in by all three, and the man of letters 
went off and married elsewhere.———Secience 
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recently suggested to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science that at its next 
meeting a committee be appointed “‘to draw up 
a definite list of foreign technical journals” of 
various kinds which “do not compete with any 
enterprise of any publishing firm in the United 
States,” and that these periodicals be urged upon 
the Congress for places on the free list. This is 
a genuinely prudent and practical idea.——— 
“Michael Angelo,” Mr. Longfellow’s post- 
humous poem, which was given in installments 
to the readers of the Atlantic Monthly, will be 
issued, as expected, in handsome book form this 
Fall.——— Mr. John Esten Cooke is about to 
print a serial novel in the Detroit Free Press. 
Mr. Cooke’s fine novel, “The Virginia Come- 
dians,” will not be easily forgotten among his 
best literary efforts.———‘“ A Washington Win- 
ter” is a new novel by Mrs. Dahlgren, which has 
just been published by J. R. Osgood & Co.——— 
Miss Kate Field will print a portion of her 
‘“‘Diary in the Engadine” in the August Man- 
hattan,—_——Miss Alexander’s “Story of Ida,” 
edited by Mr. John Ruskin, has just appeared 
from the press of the Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, 
It is embellished with an exquisite portrait as 
frontispiece. ——-- ‘The Mennonites of Pennsyl- 
vania are made the subject of a volume by Mr. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker. The log-book of the 
** Atalanta,” Mr. Jay Gould’s new yacht, will be 
treated in a breezy transcription from the pen 
of a guest of Mr. Gould’s on board the craft dur- 
ing her recent trip from Philadelphia to New 
York, The article will be published in one of 
our magazines shortly.———The notes which Mr. 
Rolfe has appended to the “ Sonnets of Shakes- 
peare,” with which his series of commented plays 
concludes, are admirable, and cannot fail to be of 
use to the student. We hope that Mr. Rolfe will 
edit similar editions of other Elizabethan dram- 


atists. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper,the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, L2mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shalt hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of 00oksin 
thié list in inches and quarters. Uhe number first 
given is the length.| 
Shakepere’s Works, Vol. VI. The Lite of Kin 

Henry V. The First Part of King Henry VI. 
The Second Part of cing Hie v% ALS 6x4, pp. 
806. New York: D. Appleton & Co,............ 125 
Shakspere’s Works. Vol, VIL T — Third Part 
of King Henry VI. The Tragedy of Kin 
Richard ILL. The Famous History of the Life 
of King Henry VIIL. 6x4, pp.331. The same. 1 25 
My Growth in Divine Life, By Joreph W. Rey- 
nolds, M. A., author of “The Supernatural 
in Nature,” etc. (Heart Chords.) 5/¢x3%, pp. 
viii, 120. London, Paria, and New York: Cas- 
OEE TURNER, GH OE Ge ocevccccccnscnccesooses 0 40 
My Emotional Life. yy the Rey. Geo. A. Chad- 
wic ck, D (Heart Chords.) 6!¢x3%4, pp. viii, 
Whee A. ID... oe svencccencecescocevascecoencecss 0 40 
The Overshadowing Power of God. A Sy mops 
of a New Philosophy. By Horace Bowen 
Transcribed in verse by Sheridan Wait. With 
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__NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE STORY OF IDA. 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 
PUBLISH : 
“THIS SIMPLY TRUE” MEMORIAL, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT. 
IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES: 


12:no, laid paper, boards, uncut..............6++ 8 50 
12mo, laid paper, cloth extra, uncut .. ........+. 76 
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“Thave brought you only one drawing to-day—it is 
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and of whom even I, who never saw — cannot 
pore that she is dead.”—JOHN Ruskin in“ Artin Eng- 
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Bishop G. D. Gillespie, of Michigan: 

“ The selections are very admirable.” 

Office af the Methodist Book Concern, Chicago, Feb. 
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Wm. H. Fisher, Wellington, Okie, Treasurer of the 
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tresh and oxen fent in all its arrangements. 
PRICES: 

45 per 100 in muslin. 50c. single copy. 

835 p per 100in board. 40c. single copy. 

Sample copy 35c., or ask your dealer for them. 
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ADDRESS of MR. CHARLES 
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Testament history, ool the life of Christ and his aposties. The 
historical narrative is given in a clear, forelble style, and the moral 
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ume 40) pages. #1.00, Above prices include mailing, post “ong 
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THE PRIMER OF POLITENESS: 


A Help to School and Home Government, 


By Alexander M, Gow, A.M. 12mo. 


Extra cloth, limp. 75 cents, 
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book on a most iinportant subject. It is well arranged; clearly written and aptly illustrated.”— 
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HOME GYMNASTICS. 
For the Preservation and Restoration of Health in Children and Young and Old Peo- 
ple of Both Sexes. With a Short Method of Acquiring the Art of Swim. 
ming. By Prof. T. J. Hartelius, M.D. Translated by C. Lofving. 


With 31 Illustrations, 





12mo. Flexible cloth covers, 


60 cents, 
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owing is a most excellent bit of instruction 


yet comprehensive.— Philadelphia 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


A CURIOUS SECT OF MOHAMMED- 





M. H. Doverere recently gave in the 
form of a lecture before a Congress of 
French Scientific Associations an account 
of the fraternity of the Senousi, which is 
now exercising a formidable disturbing 
influence among western Mohammedans. 
Its precepts are derived from the religious 
order of the Derkawa, which represents one 
of the numerous branches that have sprung 
from Chadhelizer mystics of the thirteenth 
century. 

The Derkawa are austere Puritans. They 
renounce the world and absolutely deny the 
secular authority, even when it is lodged 
in the hands of a Mussulman. The right to 
govern is delegated from Divinity, and the 
king must be a priest, or he cannot be 
king. 

Worship has been refined down to the 
most extreme simplicity, in which, for 
instance, the name of God suffices for a 
whole prayer. 

The Sheik Mohammed Ben Ali Es- 
Senousi was born toward the end of the 
last century, under Turkish dominion, but 
grew to be so zealous in religious matters 
that he found the Turks bad Mussulmans, 
and begun a work of reform. He suffered 
persecution in consegueace, and wandered 
to different parts of the empire, at all of 
which he found hearers and partisans. He 
was admitted to the Derkiwa at Mecca, in 
1835 or 1836, by its chicf, who appointed 
him his successor. The order of the re- 
furmed Derkiwa, which bears his name, 
was originated in Cyrenaica under his aus- 
pices. When Algeria was conquered by 
the French the zeal of the order, greatly 
hightened, was turned against the Chris- 
tians. 

The method of propaganda of the 
Senousi varies according to circumstances. 
As a rule, the medium is primary or second- 
ary instruction. In a settled Mussulman 
country instruction is givenin theology and 
law according to the Senousi commentaries, 
and the scholars are so trained as to make 
their way to positions of influence and give 
the tone to public opinion. In some remote 
regions, like the oases of the desert, the 
missionary plays the part of an humble 
school-master, gains the confidence of the 
elders, and makes such an impression by 
his piety that he comes to be regarded asa 
kind of saint, a mediator between man and 
divinity. Presents flow in to him, and he 
becomes rich enough to build a convent. 

In some Negro countries the best way has 
been found to be to work through the young 
women; in others to begin with securing 
the conversion of the sovereign. Pagan 
tribes are told that conversion will afford 
them a sure protection against the oppres- 
sion of their old Mussulman enemies. 
Nomadic tribes are dazed with the idea of 
becoming military champions of the faith. 
The Sidi-es-Senousi has adherents in Meso- 
potamia, and has pushed its propaganda 
to Senegal, fifty-seven degrees west of 
there. It has an agency in Constantinople, 
and has penetrated to the Wadai, twenty- 
eight degrees further south. The exact 
number of its adherents cannot be ascer- 
tained. They are probably not less than a 
million, nor more than three millions. These 
have been gained in forty-three years. 
The only known center of the order 


in European Turkey is at Constan- 
tinople. Right convents have been 
established in Egypt; one of which 


at Boulak, is in the Valley of the Nile, 
while the other seven are in the Libyan 
Desert. Two centershave been founded in 
Asiatic Turkey, of which the one at Mecca 
still exists. Thirty-six or thirty-seven con- 
vents are left out of thirty-nine that have 
been organized in Tripoli, six out of seven 
in Tunisia, three or four out of six in Alge- 
ria, four in Morocco, two in the independ- 
ent Sahara, and six in the independent 
parts of the Libyan Desert; making in all 
seventy-six centers of influence that have 
been set up in bat three years, and seventy 
still existing. In some of the oases nearly the 
entire population is affiliated with the order. 
The revenues of the society are obtained 
by an assessment of two and ahaif per cent. 
on the capital of the members. Its resourceg 





are, therefore, not inconsiderable. ‘I do 
not believe,” says M. Duvergier, ‘‘that an 
instance can be found inthe history of any 
other religion of so rapid a development of 
soaustere and radical a sect.” 

ey ea oe 


Ir is understood that the Pope’s letter to 
Pres. Grevy, though not published, is a very 
eerious presentation of the danger of refusing to 
respect the Concordat, while not formally repu- 
diating it. The dispersion of the religious or- 
ders was an act of open persecution; the Army 
Bill will make it exceedingly difficult to keep up 
the supply of priests ; the suspension of clerical 
salaries, by way of punishment for acts of which 
the Minister of Worship disapproves, is contrary 
to the spirit ef the Concordat; and even the 
letter of the Concordat seems to be threatened by 
impending legislation. The Pope has borne a 
great deal in silence, but there are limits even to 
Leo XIII’s patience; and if these limits are 
passed, he will be forced to tell the world what 
he thinks of the French Government. To ad- 
vanced Republicans, says The Guardian, this 
letter of the Pope’s presents no embarrassment. 
They are anxious to abolish the Concordat; and 
if the Pope can be induced to meet them half 
way, it will be all the easier to get rid of it 
What signifies, asks one ministerial journal, a 
letter from an old gentleman who passes his life 
in praying? France, says another, has been 
atwar with the Pope any time this five years; 
what can it matter if, for the future, the conflict 
is open instead of secret? The Vatican, says a 
third, will not find in France the feeble adver- 
sary it has found in Prussia. This identification 
of M. Ferry with the oak and Prince Bismarck 
with the reed is a remarkable example of that 
modesty and clearness of vision which we have 
learned to look for in the French Republic, One 
effect of the Pope's letter may, perhaps, be seen 
in the regulations which have been made with 
refercnee to the spiritual care of the patients in 
the Paris hospitals. Though the Government, 
in deference to the Municipality, has suppressed 
the chaplaincies and forbidden the parish priests 
to enter the hospitals unless specially sent for by 
a patient, it has not insisted on the requests being 
repeated before each successive visit; it has 
made exceptions in favor of asylums ; and it has 
allowed a Low Mass to be said on Sundays in the 
hospital chapels, Why old and convalescent per- 
sons are thus favored, when the decree is made 
absolute in the care of the sick and dying, can 
only be explained on the theory that the Govern- 
ment wished to make some concessions, and that 
the Municipality stipulated that these conces- 
sions should cmbrace only the less important 
points in dispute. The Prussian Government 
has hada longer and sharper cxperience of ec- 
clesiastical warfare than the French, and it is 
proportionately more distrustful of its own 
strength and more disposed to agree with its ad- 
versary. With the May Laws in its hand it was 
able to send bishops into imprisonment or exil-, 
to deprive parishes of their clergy, and to leave 
congregations without serviccs or sacraments, 
But when all this was done the Government 
found that it had gained nothing. It had 
made cnemics of its Catholic subjects and 
that was all, It could point, indeed, to a 
thousand parishes kept without priests; but the 
tie between clergy and people had only been 
strengthened by their enforced separation, 
With Prince Bismarck to retreat is as natural as 
to advance, provided that it brings him nearer 
‘his end; andthe negotiations with Rome and the 
ecclesiastical law which he has lately carried 
through the Prussian legislature are the result 
of his change of purpose. The Bill has now 
been passed by both houscs of the Prussian Par- 
liament. In committee it was amended in a sense 
favorable to the Church, Bishops are to be left 
free to perform Episcopal acts in one another's 
dioceses, and the whole question of the veto on 
appointments is left open. The attitude of the 
Center Party throughout the discussion has been 
one of critical and somewhat grudging accept- 
ance of a compromise which, while it gives 
them less than they hold to be their due, gives 
them more than it would be prudent to reject. 


...-The Roman Catholic Bishop of Para and 
Amazonas, whose diocese includes the mighty 
valley of the Amazon, has published a pamphlet 
in which he gives his plan for evangelizing the 
wild tribes along the four or five hundred tribu- 
taries of that mighty river. He had first pro- 
pounded it to the conference of clergy in his 
diocese, It is thus described in the London 
Tablet. 

‘* He proposes to construct a large ship—a Navio 
Igreja—to be dedicated wholly and exclusively to 
missionary purposes, It will be built by the most 
skilled artifvers of Europe, and superbly decorated 
and adorned, and so contrived as to meet the special 
purpose it is destined to serve, which will be that of 
a church, 

“As the choicest cedars of Lebanon were em- 
ployed in the construction of the famous temple of 
So.omon, so the rarest and most precious woods 
with which the Amazonian valley abounds, fine in 
grain and varied in color, will wainscot the sacred 

interior, At one end will shine forth the altar, 
with its gilded reredos and glittering tabernacle, 
containing the most Blessed Sacrament and sur- 
rounded with the usual ornaments and tapers. This 
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new floating cathedral—this ‘ Basilica-naval’—will, 
of course, possess its pulpit and confessional, its 
organ and baptismal font, and all the ornaments of 
church furniture requisite, not merely for the de- 
cent, but even for the solemn and splendid exercise 
of Catholic rites. In the lower portion of the ship a 
suitable room or cabin will be prepared for the 
Ordinary of the diocese, and a sufficient number for 
the priests attached to the missionary ship, as well 
as the usual accommodation for the necessary 
sailors and naval officers. The whole structure 
will be dedicated, as soon as completed, to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and will be called Christopher 
(or Christ-bearer). Nothing will be spared to make 
this Orst floating basilica in all respects worthy of 
the sacred purposes to which it is dedicated, Indeed 
the bishop hopes to make it, by reason of its ele- 
gance and splendor, an object of just pride and 
glory to the Amazonas, and of edification to the 
whole Christian world. Propelled by steam, and 
drawing but little water, 1t will carry the zealous 
missionaries along the great natural highway to the 
most distant parts of the country—as far a3 Bolivia 
and Peru, Equador and Colombia and Venezuela, 
and even to the more distant European colon- 
ies of Guiana. The dulcet sound of the swelling 
organs accompanying the soft sonorous chant of the 
priests, will spread over the tranquil surface of the 
river, and give notice of the approach of Christ, 
‘walking on the waters.’ From time to time the 
good fathers will stop at convenient places, where 
the people will be collected to receive instruction 
and exhortation, where their children will be bap- 
tized, and where all who desire it will have an op- 
portunity, now scarcely ever afforded, of going to 
confession and Holy Communion. Mass will be 
celebrated with tnuch pomp and circumstance within 
the hollowed precincts of the anchored church, and 
all will be invited to attend, After a time regular 
stations will probably be formed from one extremity 
of the gigantic river to the other. They will be 
visited at certain stated intervals, and the arrival of 
the ‘ Christupher’ will be as well recognized and as 
eagerly looked forward to as the mail ship from 
Europe in the harbor of Para,” 


The sanguine bishop appeals to believers every- 
where for the funds to build his missionary ship, 
which will be onavery much less modest scale of 
expense than the missionary vessels known to the 
Protestant world, 


.... There would seem to be among the Mormons 
some little restivencss under th: tyranny of the 
leaders, if we may judge from the following rev- 
elation graciously communicated to the success- 
or of Brigham Young and by him vouchsafed to 
his followers : 


“A Revelation given through President John Taylor, 
at Sait Lake City, Utah Territory, on Saturday, 
Aprti 14th, 1883, in anewer to the queation; ‘Show 
unto us Thy will, O Lord, concerning the organiza- 
tion of the Seventies.’ 

** What ye have written is my will and is accepta- 
ble unto me, and, furthermore, 

“Thus saith the Lord unto the Firat Presidency unto 
the Twelve, unto the Seventies, and unto all my holy 
Priesthood ; Let not your hearts be troubled, neither 
be ye concerned about the management and organi- 
zation of my Church and Priesthood and the accom- 
plishment of my work, Fear me and observe my 
laws, and I will reveal unto you from time to time, 
through the channels that I have appointed, every, 
thing that shall be necessary for the future develop- 
ment and perfection of my Church; for the adjust- 
ment and rolling forth of my kingdom, and for the 
building up and the establishment of my Zion, For 
ye are my Priesthood, and lam yourGod. Even so, 
Amen.” 


.... The Central Christian Advocate is contéanu- 
ing the results of its canvass of Methodist minis- 
ters to find their opinion as to the removal or ex- 
tension of the time limit for the appointment of 
ministers, Last week’s paper contained tho re- 
plies of 31 ministers, of whom 14 wish things to 
remain as they are, and 17 would prefer a 
change. Of the 17 nine would have the limit 
removed entirely, while five desire to see the 
time extended for one or more years, and three 
do not object to extension, but do not particu- 
larly desire it. 


...- Representative men of the Free Will Bap- 
tists, Free Christian Baptists of New Brunswick, 
Free Baptists of Nova Scotia, Church of God, 
General Baptists, and Separate Baptists, have 
joined in a call for a Baptist Convention (Open 
Communion) to be held Tuesday, Oct. 23, in 
Minneapolis, at the Frec Baptist Church. Its 
object is ‘‘a more intimate acquaintance among 
Liberal Baptists, a closer union, and the promo- 
tion of truth. All Liberal Baptists are invited, 


....Among the subjects for consideration 
mentioned in the letters from the Vatican calling 
a meetivg of American Archbishops in Rome 
next Fall are ‘‘The Government and Education 
of the Clergy,” ‘‘The Instruction of Catholic 
Youth”, ‘‘The Administration of Church Prop- 
erty,” “‘The building and Erection of Churches 
and Church Institutions.” 


....-The German Baptists organized six new 
churches last year, making 168 in all, with a 
membership of 30,442 against 28,956 last year. 
There were 2,967 baptisms during 1882. Since 
1878 the number of Sunday-schools increased 
from 178, with 691 teachers and 8,954 scholars, 
to 402, with 1,146 teachers and 8,954 scholars. 


....The Upper House of Convocation, led by 
the Bishops of Lincoln and Exeter, has passed a 
motion urging clergymen to discourage any 
movement to substitute unfermented for fer- 
mented wine. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUG. 5th. 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE.—Josuva xx. 1—9. 





Nores,-—‘‘ Cities of Refuge.”—Place of asylum. 
The whole legislation here is based on the rude 
system of justice, which still prevails among the 
Bedowins, as it does among all lawless people. 
Where the law cannot enforce justice each per- 
son or family has to practice self-protection ; and 
if any one was killed it was the most sacred duty 
of his next of kin to kill the slayer, unless some 
other form of satisfaction was mutually agreed on. 
But in a case of inadvertent killing it would be a 
manifest injustice which this provision of cities 
of refuge would prevent. This rightof asylum 
extended in David's time to the altar, and in the 
Middle Ages attached itself to the churches which 
were often the harbors of the worst criminals. 
Romulus is reputed to have made Rome a city of 
refuge. — “ Whereof I spake.”—Read Num. 
xxxv. §$—34, and Deut. xix, 1-—13, where is the 
full law here put into effect.———* That killeth 
any person unawares.” —If the killing was inten- 
tional, then the slayer was to be delivered up 
to the elders of the city where he committed the 
crime, and put to death. The elders of the city 
of refuge were to decide on the matter, doubtless 
on application from the elders of that city; and 
as the cities of refuge were Levitical cities it was 
supposed that their elders would be especially 
qualified to give a wise judgment, having the 
sanction of religion as well as law.————“* The 
congregation for judgment.” —The passage in 
Numbers speaks of the “‘ congregation” as deal- 
ing in the case, while that in Deuteronomy 
speaks more exactly of the elders.— * Until 
the death of the high priest.”—It was accord- 
ing to the genius of the Jewish legis- 
lation to limit the effect of unfortunate disabili- 
ties. Accordingly, the families of those who 
had lost land would recover their right «t the 
end of the jubilee period of filty years. The 
high priest was the chief rulcr (there being no 
king yet, and a king’s life being more precarious) 
and a new régime began with a new high pricst, 
just as often now political crimes are pardoned 
on the accession of a king.———‘ Kedesh in 
Galilee.”—The three towns in Western Palestine 
are well known, being widely separated; Kedesh 
in the far north, Shechem in the center and 
Hebron in the south. The three east of the 
Jordan were aleo far apart; but their location is 
not certainly known.--—--** Kirjath Arba,”— 
Meaning city of (the giant) Arba; the old name 
before its capture by the Hebrews. 

Instruction.—Murder is properly made in all 
codes the chief of crimes. It is forbidden in the 
first of the commandments which deal with our 
general duties to our neighbor. 

Murder is properly punished with death under 
all codes. Jiuman life is so sacred a thing that 
its violation can be atoned for only by killing the 
murderer. This is a dictate of justice as well as 
of self-protection. Imprisonment for life is 
not a suitable punishment for murder, and 
where tried is found a failure. 

Punishment for murder and other crimes 
should be by law. But common custom precedes 
written law, and where there is no law and no 
courts it is right to have men take the law into 
their own hands. An “avenger of blood” was 
a necessity. 

But personal revenge, by mob law, or lynch 
law, is in our day an outrage not to be pardoned. 
We have laws and courts which must be re- 
spected, Only under the most peculiar circum- 
stances where courts and law are terrorized by 
marauding bands, as in the day of the San 
Francisco “ Vigilance Committee,” is it right for 
citizens to seize this right of revolution to them- 
selves, 

The Mosaic law was very remarkable for its 
care for justice and for ameliorating the barbar- 
ous conditions which had preceded. Hence this 
most admirable provision for protecting the un- 
fortunate, while the time was not yet ready to 
do away entirely with the avenger of blood. 

It is proper thats man should suffer for his 
carelessness as well as for his wilful crimes, The 
slayer who ‘‘smote his neighbor unwittingly” 
had to flee from home and live until] the death of 
the high priest in a distant city. If the ax slipped 
off from the helve and killed the man, he 
ought to have seen to it that it was properly 
fastened on. Though not guilty of murder he 
should suffer for his carelessness ; 

“ For evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.” 

We may use these cities of refuge as an illus- 
tration of our refuge in Christ, but hardly as a 
type, they not ig 80 explained in the New 

estament; although the use of the altar asa 
a of refuge is once just alluded toin Heb. 
v 

Christ as a place of refuge for the sinner may 
be both compared and contrasted with these 
cities. He is not far off. He is easy of access. 
He isa perfect protection. If we fice for refuge 
to him and lay hold of this hope, we cannot fail. 
No avenger of blood can destroy us. 

If we sin there is an avenger not far from us; 
an avenger in our own consciences, which is sure 
to awake to e us eithérin this world or the 
next. God f will be the avenger if we do 
not mt; or he will be, in Christ, our refuge 
if we do repent. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Tewksbury Committee reports were sub- 
mitted to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives on Friday of last week. All the 
Republican members signed the majority report 
and all the Democrats the minority report. The 
majority report reviews at great length the 
evidence given before the Investigating Commit- 
tee ; but its general import may be gathered from 
the following brief extract: ‘‘ We pronounce the 
main charges of his excellency, the Governor, 
groundless and cruel. The question of infant 
mortality was an old one, well settled, as every- 
body knew. The delivery of dead bodies under the 
law was under the control of the trustees and the 
superintendent, and any irregularity should have 
been remedied by them without publicity, if proof 
thereof had been furnished them; and the peo- 
ple of this proud commonweal)th would have been 
saved from the shame and humiliation so reck- 
lessly and needlessly brought upon them. We 
commend to the legislature and people all our 
public charitable institutions as still worthy of 
this ancient commonwealth, although, in the 
language of one of his Excellency’s distinguished 
predecessors, ‘They are constantly requiring 
changes to meet recurring exigencies and the 
demands of progressive philanthropy.’ Your 
committee desire to place upon record their strong 
disapprobation of some things said and done by 
the Governor during the course of this hearing.” 
The report of the minority claims that, by the 
technical rules of law adopted by the committee 
of investigation, much important testimony was 
excluded ; but that the evidence submitted leads 
them to believe that three of the trustees— 
Nourse, Elliott and Spaulding—have been un- 
faithful to their trust; that the retention of 
Marsh in his place all these years has been 
simply a crime, for which these trustees are 
mainly responsible, 





.-On Monday of last week the discontented 
telegraph operators presented a petition to the 
Western Union Company asking for an increase of 
15 per cent. in the wages of all operators, the 
equalization of the pay of men and women 
operators, and the shortening of hours of 
labor. The executive committee of the com- 
pany appointed a committee to investigate the 
complaints; but there was no recognition of 
the Brotherhood of Telegraphers, further 
than to prepare for the strike threatened by 
that extensive organization. The expected 
strike occurred at noon on Thursday. It 
was general throughout the United States and 
Canada and was conducted in an orderly manner, 
as a result of the following dispatch sent by the 
chief executive officer of the Brotherhood: 
** Unless otherwise instructed, all members work- 
ing for the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Commercial Telegraph 
Company, the American Rapid Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Great Northwestern Telegraph Com- 
pany of Canada, and the Mutual Union Telegraph 
Company of Canada, will suspend work promptly 
at 12 o’clock noon, Washington time, Thursday, 
July 19th. Commit no unlawful act. By order 
of the Executive Committee. Joun CAMPBELL, 
D. M. W.” The immediate result of the strike 
was the falling off in business of between one- 
half and one-third. The Western Union, how- 
ever, suffered less than the smaller companies, 
which were seriously crippled. The strike 
continues with no new developments, though 
many rumors are afloat to the effect that steps 
are to be taken to force an immediate issue ; that 
all employees are to resign, etc. But these re- 
ports are so varying as to be untrustworthy. 


.-On Thursday, the 19th inst., a disastrous 
fire occurred on the water-front of Brooklyn, 
between Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, involv- 
ing the loss of one life, injuries to a number of 
firemen, and the destruction of property to the 
amount of half a million dollars. Three vessels, 
attached to the wharf, where the fire originated, 
took fire, and those on board narrowly esca;ed 
being burned to death by jumping into the 
water, Many heroic rescues were made, and the 
excitement was intense during the endeavors to 
loose the burning vessels from their fastenings 
and tow them out into the stream. This was 
accomplished with much labor, and only after a 
burning mast had crashed down upon a wharf 
shed, which fell and buried eleven firemen in its 
ruins. They were all injured, and some, it was 
feared, dangerously. Tho most careful estimate 
of losses placed them at $535,000. 


..A riotous affair occurred in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Sunday, at the St. Stanislaus Polish Catholic 
church, The congregation has been for some 
time divided in its opinion of one of the priests 
who has been actively opposing excessive beer 
drinking, and on Sunday fully one thousand 
Poles entered into disputcand engaged in dis- 
turbances. When the police arrived they were 
met with a volley of stones and other missiles, 
Two of the officers were struck, but were not 
seriously hurt; and the crowd at last dispersed, 
after threatening to burn certain houses, Ten 
arrests were mace and others will follow. 


.-The senatorial contest in New Hampshire 





is still unsettled. Major Briggs has withdrawn, 
but there is a continued vigorous opposition to 
Secretary Chandler, The belief is daily growing 
stronger that an election can be secured only 
through compromise, and that unless an election 
results shortly Republican unity will be impaired 
in the state with disastrous consequences to the 
party. It is thought that none of the prominent 
candidates can be successful. A conference is 
talked of, as the necessity for a speedy settlement 
of the trouble is apparent. 


..A disastrous cyclone occured in the far 
Northwest on Saturday last, extending from the 
Minnesota river east to the Mississippi. A pas- 
senger train on the Winona and North Peter 
Railroad was blown completely off the track, and 
about twenty-five persons were injured, some 
probably fatally. At other places lives were lost 
by falling buildings, and there was an extensive 
loss of property. 


.. Wednesday of last week was the second of 
the three great days in the tertio-millennial cele- 
bration at Santa Fé, New Mexico, devoted to 
pageants illustrating the history of the territory. 
The exercises in commemoration of the settle- 
ment of Santa Fé began on July 2d, and will 
continue until August 3d. 


.-On Monday night, the 16th inst., the Rev. 
Mr. Shaw, the acting American Consul at 
Monterey, Mexico, was attacked by a Mexican 
mob and nearly beaten to death. The consulate 
papers were destroyed, 


..The commissioners of the Niagara Falls 
Reservation, have authorized the making of a 
map of the lands situated at Niagara Falls, the 
cost of which is not to exceed $1,000, 


FOREIGN. 


.-There is less opposition in England to the 
agreement for the proposed second Suez Canal 
than at first, though it is still doubtful whether 
the government can carry the project. Sir Charles 
Rivers-Wilson has gone to Paris to negotiate 
with M. de Lesseps ; and it is rumored that if the 
latter declines to make any concessions, as is 
probable, the Government will give up the scheme. 
In case of M. de Lesseps’s refusal two projects 
are to be urged. One is to refer the question to 
a Royal Commission, and thereby minimize Min- 
isterial discredit. ‘The other proposal is to inter- 
nutionalize the canal. The latter scheme is favored 
by the German press. The chief objections to 
Mr. Gladstone’s project rest on the legal con- 
struction of the concessions. The Government 
view is supported by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, the 
legal advisers of the Foreign Office, the French 
lawyers and the legal advisers of the Khi‘dive. 
The opposition to the Government’s scheme 
originated among the commercial classes; but 
the Tories are now taking advantage of it, mak- 
ing the subject a party question. The general 
feeling of the country ia divided, as it was in the 
case of the Channel ‘Tunnel. 


.-The ravages of the cholera in Egypt dur- 
ing the past week have been terrible. It has 
spread to Cairo and rages with dreadful fatality. 
The deaths in that city alone between 8 a. Mm. 
and 6p, M., on Sunday, numbered 481, besides 
fearful mortality among the Egyptian artillery. 
Sanitary measures are almost entirely abandoned, 
the country is panic-stricken, and the epidemic 
is spreading northward as wellas southward. 
Fifteen hundred inhabitants of Boulak have been 
removed up the Nile. ‘The owners of the burned 
houses will be indemnified. The natives oppose 
the removal of patients to the hospitals. The 
disease is very sudden in its effects. People fre- 
quently fall dead in the streets, All business and 
agriculture have been suspended. Custom 
receipts are decreasing in amount. Two months’ 
delay in legal judgments has been granted. The 
European powers are increasing the quarantine 
regulations against persons, goods and vessels 
from Egypt, owing to the prevalence of cholera 
there. The Cortes of Spain has unanimously 
granted 1,000,000 pesetas to defray the cost of 
adopting all possible measures to prevent the 
introduction of cholera. 


.-The International Rifle Match between the 
teams of twelve men from America and Great 
Britain was begun at Wimbledon on Friday of 
last week, the men shooting at the three short 
ranges, 200, 500 and 600 yards. At 200 yards the 
Americans made 352 points, the British 340. At 
500 yards the Americans scored 866, the British 
876, and at 600 yards the Americans made 360, 
the British 354, Thus the total at the three 
ranges was: Americans 1,078, British 1,070. On 
Saturday the shooting at 800, 900, and 1,000 
yards took place. At 800 yards the Americans 
made 346 points, the British 830; at 900 the 
Americans scored 263 and the British 297, and at 
1,000 yards the Americans made only 219 points, 
while the British made 254. The aggregate 
scores for the two days were as follows; Ameri- 
cans, 1,906; British, 1,951. The contest was, 
therefore, won by the British by 45 points. 


. .M, Challemel-Lacour, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, said, last week, that France has 
as yet no thought of establishing a blockade in 
Anamese waters, but France would certainly do 








so if any other power should supply Anam with 
arms and ammunition. The Tu-Duc had not 
declared war against France; on the contrary, 
he had avowed respect for the existing treaties 
between France and Anam. M. Challemel- 
Lacour believed 1t to be untrue that the Tu-Duc 
had asked assistance of China. France, he said, 
had told the Tu-Duc that she intended to have 
her settlements in Tonquin respected, and that 
she would prevent bands of Chinese and Anam- 
ites from committing outrages on French sub- 
jects. 


.-The court at Nyreghhaza, Hungary, which 
is trying the Jews charged with the murder of 
the Christian girl, Esther Salomossy, went to 
Tisza Ezlar last week, where the boy witness, 
Moritz Scharf, was compelled to look through 
the keyhole in the door of the synagogue, 
through which he alleges that he saw the murder 
committed. It was conclusively proved that he 
could by so doing see only one person in the in- 
terior at a time, and that it was impossible to see 
agroup of persons, as he testified he did. Sev- 
eral other witnesses have withdrawn their testi- 
timony, on the ground that it was given only 
under threat, They will be sued for perjury. 


... Ata meeting of the Panama Canal 'Com- 
pany in Paris last week the report of M. de Les- 
seps was read, in which his former statement was 
repeated, that the canal would be finished by the 
end of 1888, He said, also, that the co-operation 
of American contractors had dissipated the 
prejudices existing in certain centers of the 
United States against his company’s constructing 
the canal. The sentiment of equity prevailing 
amoung the Americans causes them to recognize 
that those who have undertaken the great work 
of building the canal across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama have no object in view but the removal of a 
material obstacle to beneficial intercourse. 


.-There have been no important develop- 
ments in the Madagascar affair during the past 
week. It is evident that the British Government 
means to protect British interests; for several 
gunboats have been ordered to Mauritius, and a 
regiment to Durban, and orders have been re- 
ceived at Aldershot to prepare four batteries of 
field artillery for active service, The destina- 
tion, however, of the latter is not known, ‘Since 
the appointment of M, Waddington, as French 
Ambassador to England, it is thought that an 
amicable settlement of difficulties will be 
arrived at, 


.. The steamer “ City of Washington,” which 
arrived in Havana with twenty-seven cases of 
yellow fever on board, has sailed for New York, 
Three of the patients died on shipboard and the 
others were removed by the Board of Health 
to the Havana hospital, Five of those taken 
ashore died immediately aftcr being landed, 
General E, O, C. Ord, United States Army, 
retired, ia one of the sick persons taken ashore. 
He was placed in a good private hospital and 
is dangerously ill, There were thirty-nine 
deaths from yellow fever in Havana during the 
past week, 


..The Sergeaut-at-Arms of the House of 
Commons reported to that body last Wednesday 
that Mr. Bradlaugh has brought an injunction 
against him to restrain him from preventing Mr. 
Braclaugh from entering the house. The case 
is unlike the last suit, because no offense has 


been actually committed, as Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
letter only threatened an offense. He desires a 
further decision whether Parliament can over- 
ride statute law. 


.-The Comte de Chambord is inyeoving, 





NOT AFFECTED BY AGE. 


Some old specimens of Royal Baking Powder that 
had been kept on the shelf of a grocery store 
for ten years were recently tested by Prof. Sched- 
ler of New York, for the purpose of measuring the 
loss of strength they had undergone. It was found 
that, although the powder had been exposed to 
atmospheric changes during all this time—for it 
was notin air-tight cans—its loss of raising power 
or strength was less than one per cent., the pow- 
der being practically as good as the day it was 
put up. 

This is a most valuable quality in a baking pow- 
der, one which few possess. Most powders if not 
used when first made are found to be ineffective. 
If kept even a few weeks they lose their le»vening 
power, become lumpy or caked, and valueless. 
This is particularly the case with “ bread prep- 
aratiogs,” or baking powders made from phos- 
phates. 

This superior keeping quality in the “ Royal” 
arises from the extraodinary care in its manufac- 
ture and the scientific principles employed in its 
combination. The articles used in its composi- 
tion are thoroughly dried by heat before being 
compounded, and are so prepared and coated as 
to prevent tho action of the acid upon the alkali 
prematurely, or except under the influence of 
heat or water necessarily usedin cooking or 
baking. ¢ 

The Royal Baking Powder is now used exten- 
sively in Australia, Africa and other low latitudes, 
where it has been found to be the only baking 
powder that will withstand the hot, moist atmos. 
phere without deterioration, 
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#7 asicommunications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellancous Cotamns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ot The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

tw" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THe 
INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

[7 Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t?” No notice can’ de taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

[3 We do not hold ourselves responsib'e for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
2ur correspondents. 

[?” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
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‘THE TELEGRAPHERS’ STRIKE. 


As a general principle we do not believe 
in the wisdom or utility of strikes as a rem- 
edy for the alleged evils which they seek to 
cure. They more often fail than succeed, 
and even when they succeed the suc- 
cess is purchased at a high price to the vic- 
tors. The law of supply and demand, 
must, in a free market regulate the rate of 
wages paid for hired labor, and in this 
sense regulate the relations between the 
employer and employee, just as it regulates 
the price of commodities bought and sold. 
There is no other rule that in the long run 
will operate more equitably, and no rule 
that is more sure to operate. Strikes may 
suspend or modify its operation for a time, 
under peculiar circumstances; but in the 
end this rule will assert its ascendency. 
The rule is permanent in its action while 
strikes are but temporary in their dura- 
tion. 

There are, however, cases in which great 
and merciless monopolists, with no con- 
science and no rule of action except that of 
their own seltish interests, leave to their 
employees no other remedy. The latter, 
acting as separate individuals, single-handed 
and alone, cannot contend with the former, 
or obtain the justice to which they are 
entitled. While they are the victims of 
unjust exactions, their remonstrances and 
entreaties are of no avail. They must com- 
bine their strength, and, by concert of 
action, seek to compel a redress of griev- 
ances. Who will say that, in these circum- 
stances, they have not a right to do so? 





We shall not. They have a right to cites 
to work upon the terms which their em- 
ployers fix; and, in order to make the 
refusal effective, they have an equal right 
to unite together. If this is all they do, 
they simply exercise their own rights. 

The Brotherhood of Telegraphers, in 
their address to the public, claim that this 
is precisely their case; and it must be con- 
fessed that the facts, as they state them, 
make a very strong showing in their favor. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company, 
especially since Jay Gould has virtually be- 
come its ‘‘ boss,” is a great and over- 
shadowing monopoly, absorbing nearly all 
the telegraph business of the country, and 
in effect controlling all the smaller com- 
panies; so strong, indeed, that it deals with 
the general public and its employees ac- 
cording to its own pleasure. Though the 
company is prosperous and has largely 
‘*watered” its stock, it has within the last 
ten years made two reductions in the rate 
of wages paid to its employees. These em- 
ployees are for the most part skilled work- 
men; and yet their compensation is far 
below that paid ~to masons, plasterers, 
stone-cutters, carpenters, etc. They are re- 
quired to work on Sunday, and for this re- 
ceive no additional compensation. Dis- 
crimination in the rates of wages is made 
against female telegraphers, though they do 
their work quite as well as the other sex. 
The business demands a good order of in- 
telligence in order to perform it, and is ex- 
acting and severe in the number of hours 
required each day. The market is not an 
open one between the employer ard the 
employed. What we have is a monopoly 
on the one side and employees on the other 
unprotected by free competition. 

The telegraphic operators, having these 
gievances, and complaining of them, as they 
justly might, through a committee ad- 
dressed the Western Union Company and 
asked for such a redress as they deemed 
just and right. The company refused to rec- 
ognize and hear this committeee as having 
any right to speak or act for the operators. 
This settled the question that there could 
be no negotiation with the company; and 
when this fact was made evident,a large 
majority of the operators, acting in concert, 
quit work, showing thereby that the com. 
mittee which the Company refused to rec- 
ognize, did actually represent them. The 
strike thus produced might have been 
avoided, and doubtless would have been 
avoided if the Western Union Company 
had shown a proper disposition to nego- 
tiate with its employees upon just and fair 
terms. We do not wish to do injustice to 
this company; yet it seems to us, in the 
light of the facts as we understand them, 
that justice is with the strikers, and that 
the company is mainly to blame for this 
strike. It was willing to hear individual 
employees, one by one, but not willing to 
hear them collectively through any repre- 
sentative agency, thereby showing that it 
meant to keep thecard absolutely in its 
own hands. It knew perfectly well that the 
employees acting as separate individuals, 
were entirely powerless, and it meant that 
they should be so. 


The general public have an interest in 
this question which the Western Union 
Company would do well to remember. 
The business of the country is largely de- 
pendent upon the promptitude, corrrect- 
ness and regularity of telegraphic dis- 
patches. Telegraphic companies under- 
take to do this work and are well paid for 
doing it. They have responsibilities to the 
people, as well as duties to perform toward 
their employees; and if they get into a 
quarrel with the latter about wages or any- 
thing else, this does not cancel their obliga- 
tion to the general public. The public have 
aright to demand that they shall so con- 
duct their business as to give no just occa- 
sion for such quarrels, and that, if a differ- 
ence arises between them and their em- 
ployees, the contest shall be submitted to a 
fair arbitration, rather than that the general 
public shall be subjected to the inconven- 
iencies of a strike. If a strike be pending 


or likely to occur, they are bound to avoid 
it, if avoidance be a reasonable possibility. 
Had the Western Union recognized this ob- 
ligation, as it should have done, we do not 
believe there would have been any strike. 
All that it really needed to do was to do a 





fair amount of justice to its employees. 





7 CHURCH J URISDICTION. ¥ 


A serMon with the above caption, 
preached by the retiring Moderator of the 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Old School, at its late meeting, and 
published by its direction, is of a character 
that justifies at least a passing notice. This 
is not, however, because new light is shed 
on an old subject, or because of anything 
especially striking in the mode of discus- 
sion; for there is nothing new. A lack of 
precision makes it difficult at times to know 
what is the exact idea the writer intends to 
convey. The sermon, however, is worthy 
of notice for this reason: Preached by a 
a minister of the Synod, and before the 
assembled delegates, it contains a statement 
of principles which are completely subver- 
sive of the distinctive position of that 
Church. If they were generally adopted, 
many of the denomirational divisions would 
speedily disappear, and much would be 
done to prepare the way for the realization 
of the dream of the past—one visible 
Church. 

There is nothing in other parts of the ser- 
mon at variance with these principles. 
Such statements as ‘‘We must have a 
divine warrant for every part of worship,” 
‘*Churech authority must make itself felt 
even in the minute things which God has 
ordered,” ete., occur, ‘ Rulers” are urged 

» keep inviolable the laws, ordinances 
and doctrines committed to the Church,” 
etc. The Presbyterian form of government 
is exhibited as alone harmonizing with the 
‘scriptural facts,” etc. Remarks of this 
kind can easily be reconciled with the other 
positions, and should be explained in con- 
nection with them. There is no mistaking 
the intention throughout the sermon. 
Only by the most disingenuous quibbling 
can the obvious meaning be explained 
away. As illustrative and confirmative of 
what has been written the following ex- 
tracts are given. ‘There is no need to mul- 
tiply them. Others equally radical in their 
tone could be quoted. The fitst relates to 
the much discussed question of instrument- 
al music in the worship of God. Says 
the preacher : 





“He (Christ) allows Praise which had been so 
completely ordered under the old economy, even 
to the very songs which were to be sung, to pass 
unchanged into the new dispensation.” 

That musical instruments were used with 
divine approval in the former dispensation 
all admit, although there is difference of 
opinion as to whether they belonged to the 
** Incidentals” or ‘ Essentials.” If ‘* Praise” 
passed ‘‘ unchanged,” instruments to-day 
occupy the same position in the worship 
they did ere Christ came. The question 
then is not, May they be used in the cele- 
bration of his praise? but Ought they to be 
used? 

The second extract refers to a subject of 
more importance—open communion. On 
this subject the following strong language 
is used: 


“There should be oneness of communion in 
the Church to-day, as there was in apostolic 
times. No branch of the Church has a divine 
warrant to disfellowship a single child of God 
who is living a God-honoring Christian life. 
There are denominations that do this, They may 
claim a denominational warrant for their proce- 
dure, and their warrant may be centuries old; 
but we challenge, late as the day is, the scriptur- 
alness of their conduct, and demand chapter and 
verse. Weare no champions for sectarianism. 
We are champions for the fact that ‘There is 
one general Church visible held forth in the New 
Testament’ (‘Ch. Gov.’), and that the Church 
of to-day ought to correspond to this teaching. 
Between the world and the Church let there be 
the broadest possible linc of demarcation ; but 


-between part and part of the Church let it be 


our aim, by the use of every right effort, to ob- 
literate all lines of separation. Living in the 
midst of denominational schisms, we would des- 
pair if it were not for one or two thoughts 
which give us comfort. There is this thought: 
Real Christian communion is dependent on the 
Spirit of God and is beyond the reach of human 
decree. Men in their religious associations may 
deny us the outward signs of communion, butif 
they and we possess the indwelling of the same 
Spirit of God we have communion without the 
signs. There is this thought, also: Broken up as 
the Church is into sects, the world recognizes in 
practical life the spiritual unity of Christians. 
It demands one life from all Christians ; a life in 
exact correspondence with the teaching and ex- 
ample of Christ. The body of assembled elders 
that fails to remember the oneness of the 
Church will conflict with the catholicity of true 


Pre sbyterianiam i in their decisions and int 
tions.” 

The third relates toa subject even more 
far-reaching in its bearing—Church-mem- 
bership: 

‘The Church should meet a man at its door 
with the Bible. Its terms of admission should 
be scriptural. It has no divine right to make 
anything a condition of entrance that Christ 
has not made a condition of salvation, however 
much it may lay upon a man after he becomes a 
member, as it seeks his perfection. The man 
whom Christ fellowships is in the Church de facto, 
and he should be publicly received de jure. It 
is just as unscriptural to require too much as it 
is to require too little. It is not requiring too 
much for church-membership to demand what 
God requires as a condition for salvation, Christ 
makes the terms upon which men are admitted 
into the Church. He gives these in bis word, 
We should keep to his word.” 

Certainly that is sufficiently explicit. 

No doubt the reader would like to know 
how a sermon containing such utterances 
was received by the members of the Synod. 
A motion for its publication, as was to be 
expected, occasioned quite an animated 
discussion. The discussion, however, it 
ought to be stated, related wholly to the 
manner of delivery by reading. Not one 
objection was made to any of the sentiments 
expresssed. A resolution, so indefinite ‘as 
to have no point, was passed, intended to 
give relief to those whose consciences were 
aggrieved on account of the reading. The 
resolution to publish was passed unani- 
mously. 

This sermon is a good illustration of that 
feeling of unrest, that spirit of inquiry, 
which is everywhere at work, and which, in 
the final consummation, will be seento have 
contributed much to the exhibition and 
permanent establishment of the truth, 

oa 
THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN 
OHIO. 


Tue temperance question is undoubtedly 
the one question which more than any 
other will determine the result of the ap- 
proaching election in Ohio. There are three 
parties in the field, each having nc minated 
a state ticket. No one for a moment sup- 
poses that the prohibition ticket will be 
elected. At the most it will poll but a few 
thousand votes; and far the larger part of 
these votes will be cast by persons who 
would otherwise vote for the nominces of 
the Republican Party. The withdrawal of 
these votes may be sufficient to defeat the 
party and give victory to the Democrats. 
The latter are calculating upon this indirect 
aid of the political prohibitionists as the 
means of their own success, and are 
thoroughly pleased with the fact that there 
is a prohibition ticket in the field; not that 
they believe in its principles, or would sup- 
port them if in power, but because they 
hope that the strength of the Republican 
Party will be weakened thereby, and of 
course their own chances of success in- 
creased. 

It is this practical view of the ques 





tion that has led us to advise all 
the friends of temperance in Ohio, 
whether  prohibitionists or not, to 


give their support to the Republican 
ticket, as on the whole the best thing they 
can do for their own cause. We have given 
this advice several times, and we see no 
reason to change it. We do so upon an 
assumption which we believe to be true; 
and this is that the temperance cause has 
much more to hope from Republicans, if in 
power, than it has from Democrats, if in 
power. It is a well known fact that the 
liquor interest in Ohio, including the saloons 
and the grog-shops, is thorou,hly identified 
with the Democratic Party, and that, if the 
party triumphs, this interest will largely 
control its policy. This same interest is 
bitterly opposed to the Republican Party, 
because it embodies too much of the tem- 
perance theory to suit its purposes. It 
looks upon Democracy as the rum party, 
and favors it as such, andis not mistaken 
in its judgment as to the two parties. The 
difference between the two parties, as to 
their spirit and purpose on the temperance 
question, is sufficient to determine our 
course, even if there were no other differ- 
ences to be taken into the account. We be- 
lieve it to be of vital importance to the 
cause of temperance that Democracy should 
be defeated in Ohio, and that the Repub- 





licans should carry the day. We say Republi- 
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cans, since nobody can be foolish enough to 
suppose that the prohibition ticket in Ohio 
has the slightest chance of success. The 
choice is practically between the Democrats 
and the Republicans; and votes cast for 
the prohibition ticket are worse than thrown 
away, since they will contribute to the de- 
feat of the only party that has ever done 
anything or ever will do anything for the 
cause of temperance in that state. 

The fact that the Republican Party is not 
a prohibition party seems to us a very poor 
reason why prohibitionists should run an 
independent ticket which they have no 
hope of electing, and thereby take a course 
calculated to defeat the only party through 
whose political supremacy they can gain 
anything for the temperance cause. It is 
better, we think, to take half a loaf than to 
have no bread. Applying this adage to the 
case in hand, we think it better for temper- 
ance to have as good a party as the Re- 
publican Party in power, even if it be not 
the best that can be conceived, rather than 
to have as bad a party as the Democratic 
Party inpower. The choice lies between 
these two parties. Which is the best one 
when viewed from the temperance stand- 
point? This is the question for every tem- 
perance voter to determine for himself. 
We say unhesitatingly that the Republican 
Party is the best one; and for this reason 
we desire its success, especially when we 
remember that its defeat means not the 
success of the prohibition party or its prin- 
ciples, but rather the success of the party 
that is in alliance with the rum interest in 
Ohio. 


We have thus frankly stated to our tem- 
perance friends in Ohio the reason which 
has controlled Tuz INDEPENDENT in its re- 
cent utterances in regaid to the pending 
election in that state. Some of them have 
siiggested to us that we are mistaken as to 
the facts in the case. We think not in 
respect to the point that is material in re- 
spect to a practical opinion. We belicve in 
prohibition, as in itself the most effective 
remedy for the evils of intemperance; but 
if living in Ohio, we should not this Fall vote 
for the prohibition ticket; but would, in 
the circumstances as there existing, vote for 
the Republican ticket, and that, too, as 
the best way to save the cause of temperance. 
On this point we are entirely clear as to 
what is wise. Voting is but a means to an 
end; and the best kind of voting is that 
which is practically best adapted to gain 
the end. 

As to the two amendments to the consti- 
tution of Ohio proposed by a Republican 
legislature to the people, one of which in- 
volves the principle of prohibition, while 
the other gives the legislature power to 
regulate the liquor traffic by a license 
system, we are heartily in favor of the 
former, while at the same time, if we can- 
not obtain it, we are not by any means op- 
posed to the latter. Prohibition, with an 
adequate public sentiment behind it to es- 
tablish and sustain it, we regard as the best 
of all legal remedies for the evils of intem- 
perance. Without such a public sentiment, 
it is not a practicable remedy; and, in such 
a condition of things, we believe in doing 
the next best thing, which consists in im- 
posing restraints upon the liquor traflic, as 
has recently been done by the high license 
system adopted in Illinois, and as is done to 
some extent by taxing the traffic under the 
Scott Law in Ohio, Whether we call it 
license or taxation, the fact is that such 
legislation is one of restraint upon the busi- 
ness; and sofar the legislation is good, and 
certainly much better than free rum, with- 
out any restraint. 


Prohibitionists make a grave mistake 
when they commit themselves to the pro- 
hibition doctrine, or nothing. We do not 
belong to that school, ard never did. Pro- 
hibition is one remedy, and the best for the 
evil, but not the only remedy; and where 
it is not practicable, as is the fact in this 
state and in other states, and as we fear is 
the fact in Ohio, a stringent license law is 
the best remedy that can be applied. It is 
vastly better than a system which precludes 
the imposition of any restraints. Though 
it legally permits the liquor traffic, and in 
this sense licenses it, it does so under re- 
straints and limitations which are designed 
to lessen it and thereby lessen its evils. 
This is the real character and purpose of 
every license system; and just in propor- 





tion as the system is so framed as to bring 
about this result it is useful to the cause of 
temperance. It hasin view the same end 
which prohibition, wherever practicable, 


more effectually accomplishes. There is” 


no reason why a prohibitionist, not able to 
realize his theory, should not give his 
hearty support to the license theory or the 
taxation theory, as far better than to leave 
the liquor traffic, like that in wheat or corn, 
without any restraint by law. The real 
difference between his theory and the 
license theory is only one of degree, and not 
at all of purpose or end. Let him make as 
many converts as he can to his theory; 
but let him not quarrel with or denounce 
those who do not on this subject come up 


to his mark. 
ariel facet ee 


SUICIDE AND THE PRESS. 





Just and salutary has been the tone of 
the Tribune's comments on the ex-Rev- 
erend J. C. Nobles’s tragi-comical effort 
toward suicide. fis ante-mortem letters 
‘* bear all the marks of morbid vanity, cow- 
ardice and desire for notoriety which are 
the chief characteristics of men who de- 
stroy themselves.” 

“The man who, after making up his mind to 
go over to the majority, deliberately sits down 
and writes a letter about it, as though it was a 
matter of considerable consequence, is an ass; 
a very distinct and vnmistakable ass, if, after 
interrupting the business of the world with his 
wildly waved farewell, he goes on and does it; 
and a very phenomenal ass, if, after drawing 
attention to himself and promising his fellow- 
men a sensation, he decides upon the whole not 
to do it, but to stay with us long enough to read 
his own obituary.” 

The present case is a peculiarly apt one 
for such comment; the whining cant, the 
faded finery of ‘pulpit eloquence,” the 
theatric imitation of insanity, the maudlin 
demonstrations of tenderness toward his 
family, on whom he was proposing to inflict 
a new infamy—all combine to make the 
case atypical one. It is an honor to the 
secular editor that he utters a healthier 
judgment on it than either the physician or 
the clergyman, so far as the latter have 
been heard from. 

“Drs. Wright and Van Mater declared Mr. 
Nobles to be suffering from temporary insanity. 
° The Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid, of the 
Methodist Book Concern, said that Mr. Nobles 
had had a singular career . He acquired 
a taste for liquor, and that ruined him. He was 
a man of extremely sensitive nature, and it 
needed but little to make him despondent.” 

Demoralizing bosh! 

Some eight or ten years ago, at a conven- 
tion of Italian journalists at Turin, it was 
resolved to abstain from printing detailed 
notices of suicide—so obvious was it that 
the hope of such publicity was, in a mul- 
titude of cases, a leading motive of the 
crime. Such a combination among Amer- 
ican editors is not to be expected nor, per- 
haps, desired. But the object of it would 
be gained if the press would refuse to be 
restrained by any circumstances of horror, 
or by considerations of tenderness for kins- 
folk, from its duty of stigmatizing the base- 
ness, the poltroonery, the selfish cruelty to 
others, of the suicide’s crime, as they de- 
serve. If there is guilt in contributing to 
the self-extinction from the earth of such 
contemptible lives, that guilt must be shared 
by those whose verdicts of ‘‘ temporary in- 
sanity,” and whose gush of sympathy over 
the ‘‘victims of appetite” and their ‘‘ sensi- 
tive natures” help to elevate the suicide, for 
the moment, into a tragic hero. 

. <i : 


THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 





Tne Comte de Chambord appears to have 
escaped the danger that threatened him, 
but came near enough to the grave to re- 
mind us how death must gradually simplify 
the political problem in France as it re- 
moves, one by one, the rival claimants to 
the throne. 

The Napoleonic succession was brought 
into confusion by the tragic death of the 
young Prince in Africa, and now the head 
of the legitimate line and heir to the royal 
rights of St. Louis approaches the grave 
without having worn the crown which by 
all the terms of the divine theory of kings 
was his due. His rights would descend to 
others; but, with every successive un- 
crowned prince, the links in the chain must 





grow more shadowy and the whole royal 
line be brought nearer the point where its 
restoration would produce no more effect on 
the popular imagination than that of a 
prince of new blood. 

The interest in the Comte de Chambord 
indicates very accurately the force of the 
sentiment of royal legitimacy in Europe. For 
himself Chambord has never been more than 
an amiable and estimable gentleman of 
great wealth and good sense. France, 
which has often seen the exiled princes of 
other countries living at her court pension- 
ers on the royal bounty, has nothing on this 
score to reproach herself with as regards 
her own exiles, who, whatever may come 
of their crowns, are all rich; and Chambord 
the richest of them all. Beyond this his 
princely qualities are notimpressive. He has 
never held power or place, and has never 
shown capacity for great things, nor even 
the ambition which belongs to princely 
natures. It has been believed that he was 
more penetrated by the modern and 
bourgevisie love of comfort than by the kingly 
passion, and that the difficulties he made 
when the crown seemed in his power were 
suggested by an unprincely policy to put 
his terms too high in order to escape the 
risk. 7 

All this is nothing to the people who be- 
lieve in his divine right to be king, and 
who, the further he is from being one, 
all the more revere in his injured majesty 
the representative of the rights of kings. 
It is this that has held their eyes upon him 
and given him a royal luster which they 
could not see in the more princely, more 
active and hard working scions of the Orleans 
house, whose title represents less legiti- 
macy in proportion as it represents more of 
the modern theory of princes. 

People of this way of thinking would 
mourn Chambord’s death, not for the love 
they bore him, but because on his uncrowned 
head would descend to the grave so much of 
those royal rights which shrink with every 
successive claimant who fails to prove them, 
and as his death would raise the question 
what there was of them apart from the 
recognition which France has chosen to 
withhold. 

Whatever combinations might result from 
the Count’s death, free government would 
gain by it. Should the Legitimists decide 
to stand alone, they must still modify their 
position. Do what they might, they would 
have to contend with the depressing fact 
that they were but the echo of an echo that 
had ceased to be heard. 

Should they combine with the Orleanists, 
any government that might come in on this 
basis would have to contain both the dem- 
ocratic and the constitutional element. The 
four political policies which have agitated 
France are rapidly becoming two. Napo- 
leonism, Orleanism and Legitimacy are 
likely in the near future to have nothing to 
distinguish them beyond individual pref- 
erences for a princely house. Such a result 
will leave France free to choose between 
representative constitutional monarchy, on 
the one hand, and simple republicanism on 
the other. 

Meantime affairs in France are rapidly 
getting into a position where government 
means little more than the administration 
of public business; and this is a state of 
society in which kings have to be public 
servants, and republicans cannot rule with- 
out ability and honesty to excel in the same 
character. 

The significance of all this is that France 
is piloting Europe into an essential repub- 
licanism which may leave the princes on 
their thrones, but which will there ‘‘ hedge 
them about with a divinity” which repre- 
sents popular rights and the public service, 

It is not a bad thing for France that her 
republicanism has all these monarchical 
claimants near at hand, threatening it with 
possible change. French society is every 
year coming more and more upon a basis 
where such a change would imply nothing 
more revolutionary than the transfer of 
power from one party to another. Mean- 
time it may be a wholesome check on 
French demiocracy to be threatened with 
such a retribution; and the royal claimant 
who, if he rulés at all, must do so under 
law and as the public servant, may be no 
mean agent to keep the republican rulers in 
order. At all events it would seem that 
France is developing in her own way into 








free government by political parties, with 
the outs keeping strict watch on thuse who 
are in. 





Estitorinl Botes, 


At the anniversary exercises of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary one of the students, Mr. A. A. 
Rogers, delivered a graduating address, in which 
he took the ground that there were a number of 
particulars, none of them affecting the “ sys- 
tem of doctrine” in which the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith could be properly amended. He 
specified that paragraph about “ elect infants,” 
that about the Pope’s being Antichrist, and that 
condemning marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. Thereupon The Herald and Presbyter crit- 
icised the propriety of delivering such an essay, 
and then published it with further criticisms, 
the given points being that it is a very 
delicate subject, and that a young graduate is 
immature and “really” necessarily quite too 
much so to take on himself so portentous and 
mighty a theme. But Prof. Ll. J. Evans, 
of the Seminary, replies in a very able and de- 
cided way, defending the subject as perfectly 
legitimate, the occasion as appropriate, and the 
treatment as quite sufficiently mature, He in- 
timates that if the student had taken the other 
side, that of abject symbolatry, no criticism 
would have been made any more than of a supra- 
lapsarian address the year before. The professor 
laughs at the idea that students who are required 
to discuss in more or less luminous Latin theses, 
‘De Predestinatione,” ‘De Incarnatione,” 
“De Trinitate,” and bidden to exegete the 
knottiest passages of Paul, to write sermons and 
lectures on each and every theme of which the 
Standards treat, must be told they are too young, 
too immature, too inexperienced to discuss the 
phraseology of the Confession. This is well 
said : 

* And when, forsooth, is he to become competent ? 
Where runneth that awful, mysterious line which 
he must cross to become competent? At what age 
can he begin to whisper with bated breath about 
‘such a subject’ (H. & P.) as the revision of the 
Standards? . . . 

** Asa matter of fact every man in the Presbyte- 
rian Church has the right to discuss its Standards, 
A layman can doso, A privatemember can do 80, 
An elder can do so. A candidate can do so. A 
minister can do so, What is needed is more dis- 
cussion rather than less, There would then be 
greater interest inthe symbols. If they are what 
they are claimed to be there would be deeper rever- 
ence and afiection for them.” 








We do not willingly prolong personal diseus- 
sion by publishing the following note from a 
doctor of divinity of high reputation, not an 
Andover professor, who assures us that Mr. 
Joseph Cook’s letter to Tue INDEPENDENT of two 
weeks ago needs some correction : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In your issue of July 19th, Mr. Joseph Cook de- 
nies that certain gentlemen went into the recent 
anniversary exercises at Andover determined to 
carry important resolutions against the New De- 
parture through the alumni meeting. 

His language is carefully chosen, He does not 
deny that some of the opposers of what is vaguely 
named “ The New Departure,” discussed privately 
the expediency of making a demonstration by 
means of resolutions against the New Departure. 
Nor does he deny that some of them intended, 
the tone of the meeting should seem to promise success, 
to offer reso!utions in furtherance of thatend, Re- 
specting hisown visit to Andover his language is 
not so carefully chosen. He says: 

“The present writer was in the Western States 
for two months preceding the Andover anniversary, 
and arrived in Boston only at the last moment. He 
had nothing assigned to him, was in conspiracy with 
no one, and made no predictions as to resolutions 
to be presented at the Andover meetings. It is 
doubtful-whether he would have gone to Andover 
at all had he not wished to attend a meeting of his 
seminary class,” 

As illustrating the accuracy of this statement, es- 
pecially that part of it In which he seems to repre- 
sent his main and only decisive reason for going to 
Andover to be the wish to attend a class reunion, a 
few facts may refresh his memory. 

Some weeks before the meeting of his class had 
been called or determined upon, or even proposed, he 
had so far formed his purpose to attend the Andover 
anniversaries as to instruct his agents to allow for such 
attendance in making engag its for his lectures, 

Going to Andover nearly twenty-four hours before 
the class meeting, and spending his time through the 
day and late into the evening—when not at the public 
exercises of the Seminary—with those- who were 
not members of his class, he yet gave his class at 
their meeting less than five minutes of his time ; and, 
not even shaking hands with ali of them, he retired 
to meet Professor Park. 

Iam moved to ask: If Mr. Cook fails in the at- 
tempt to convey the right impression respecting the 
factsof his own conduct, can we be sure that he 
always succeedsin his statements of the intentions 
ofothers? His letter to Tae INDEPENDENT does not 
affect the belief of many that a certain resolution | 
which he held in his hand just before addressing the 
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tions against the New Departure through the alumni 


meeting.” If he had refrained from insinuating that 
this representation was made untruthfully, because 
of a purpose to be gained by it, and not on account of 
facts seeming to sustain it, there might have been 
less Occasion for publishing the facts stated above. 


The Literary Churchman, of Baltimore, has an 
exceedingly trenchant way of putting things 
sometimes, It is a wide-awake Broad Church 
paper, and for that reason is not over well liked 
by some. A bishop lately directed his secretary 
to notify the publisher of the paper that the 
wrapper on copies sent to him or to his divinity 
school were not removed, and that ‘it seems a 
Waste to send them.” The Literary Churchman 
calls that bishop “ not only a bishop but a Pope.” 
It is not surprised that such a bishop, who 
patronizes the Bible, should not fecl the need of 
the paper; but it does think “the ingenuous 
youth at the divinity sshool” might be expected 
not yet to have arrived at infallibility. In fact, 
it says it was an object of starting the paper to 
show people that there was something for them 
to learn, which might be expected if this story is 
true: 

* An aged clergyman in the Diocese of Maryland, 

assured the present writer that, after a careful in- 
spection of the libraries of the country clergymen 
of that diocese, he had scarcely discovered one for 
which, if offered to him as a gift, he would think it 
worth while to pay the freightage.” 
It is some of these people whom The Literary 
Churchman wanta to convince that “ there really 
may he quite a considerable number ef alterna- 
tives botween iota and damnation.” 


We should not know where to find a more 
competent scholar to discuss the question of the 
Millennium than Professor Briggs, whose article 
may employ the leisure Summer hour of a fatigued 
minister at tne seaside, If a note in The Kvan- 
geliat does not mislead us he is the author, also, 
of a romarkably able and severe review in that 
paper of Professor Kellogg’s, ‘The Jews,” in 
which volume the Allegheny professor tries to 
prove from Scripture that the Jews will enjoy a 
literal return to Palestine. If the criticism is at 
all just, and we fully believe it is, the students 
in Allegheny Seminary are likely to be seriously 
misled as to the correct principles of interpreting 
the Bible, Saya the writer of this criticism: 

“The Professor of Systematic Theology at Alle- 
gheny Seminary herein commits himaclf to the most 
extreme |iteralisin in the interpretation of prophecy, 
and stakes the authority of the Scriptures upon the 
correctness of hia iuterpretation of the facta of his- 
tory as well as the utterances of prophecy. He does 
not seem torealize the peril of his undertaking.” 
Perilous, indeed, is such literalism; more 
perilous to the faith than the attacks of a whole 
mob of Ingersolls. 

Leo X{II is known to be no inferior poet, 
The following is his Christianized version of 
Horace’s 

* Dulce et decorum eat pro patria mori,” 
written by him at the foot of his own portrait: 

“ Justitiam colui ; eertamina longa, laborea, 

Ludibria, insidias, aspera quoque tui; 

At Fidei vindex non flectar: pro grege Christi 
Dulee pati, ipsoque incarcere dulce mori.” 
If there is about these words an “I have fought 
a good fight ” feeling, it is no more than is justi- 
fied. No Pope who combines so many good 
qualities, transparently good, honest, learned, 
wise, shrewd, statesman like, has sat in the Papal 
chair for generations, Our Catholic friends do 
not appreciate what a model of what the Head of 
their Church ought to be sits in the Papal chair. 
He has come to this position in most difficult 
and dangerous times, following the disastrous 
period of a self-willed, impracticable Pope, with 
everything against him among his own counsellors 
and with the Catholic courts of the world whom his 
predecessor had managed to provoke; and he 
has had ‘ conflicts” and “toils” beyond most 
rulers, But in them he has never swerved 
from a strong loyalty to the Church and to jus- 
tice, “justitiam colui” ; ‘*fidei vindex non flectar.” 
His conflict with Bismarck has been more to his 
honor than to that of the German Chancellor ; 
and his wisdom and courage ia Irish matters are 
promising to win favor and success, His 
late letter to President Grévy is that of a states- 
man as well as a Father, and already has its ef- 
fect. It may tell strongly in French politics, 
just as in the municipal elections in Rome 
last month two-thirds of the Catholic candidates 
were elected. But he still keepsup, in a mild 
way, the fiction of his predecessor that he is 
“in prison,” “in oarcere,’’ 


We glory in the brave stand taken by the 
Northern Methodist organ of New Orleans. 
Says The Southwestern Christian Advocate, quot- 
ing from Dr. Hartzell: 


* *T cannot speak authoritatively, bat still feel safe 
in saying that our Society would see any one, or any 
dozen of its schools m the South closed, and the 
property sold at auction, rather than commit itself 
to the policy that none but freedmen should be ad- 
mitted into what are technically known as freed- 
men’s schools.’ Just here jet us make a pause. It 

salways wise to consider facts. The first fact is, 

our Church ms not a colored school in the South 


from which white students are excluded. The next 
fact, we know is no rumor; we know of white 
schools from which persons have been excluded for 
no sin or fault of theira—a little negro blood found in 
their veins, and it was sald tothem: ‘Depart.’ Now 


| we do not ask to have one of these schools ‘ closed’ 
| or ‘sold at auction’; we should regard that as a ter- 





ribie calamity. But we do ask that the Church ad- 
here ‘to the policy’ that no person shall be excluded 
Srom any of her achoola because of their color, Why 
not? We have the best authority for saying that for 
seventeen years since the war, Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, has had nearly equal numbers, blacks and 
whites, in its school. Straight University here ia 
New Orleans has graduated more than twice as 
many white students as it has colored, The 
supreme crisis has come. Any man who supposes 
that: he Church can divide the second time on Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line is simply blind tothe events 
which are now teanspiring.” 


Amen! 


Tue rector of Grace Church, New York, Henry 
C, Potter, D.D., in preaching on a recent sermon, 
made the following reference to the condition of 
Southern Negroes: 

*“Journeying between Richmond and Washington 
I found myself seated beside a young Virginia e¢t- 
ton-planter, who, quite ignorant of my own profes- 
sion, was easily Jed to speak of the condition of the 
black race within his own state. Itia no exaggera- 
tion of his language to say that he had no single 
word to speak which was not hopefu.. He was both 
a planter and trader, and Rad upon his books, he 
told me, the accounts of some one hundred and 
thirty Negroes, who were planting cotton in a smali 
way. ‘These men,’ said he, ‘we have been trusting 
for some time without taking any security whatever, 
and except (and that rarely) through sickness or other 
providential causes, we have yet to lose the firat dol- 
lar from one of them. ‘Tney are learning—slowly, 
indeed, but still learning—to be truthful, self-re- 
specting, chaste, honest and industrious, and if let 
alone by politicians and emotional agitators will 
become goo’ and usefal citizens.’ You can imagine 
with what gratification, after such a testimony, I 
listened as he went on to say how largely, in his own 
neighborhood, this had been brought about through 
the schools and churches planted by our own 
Church, and how more particularly he testified to 
the good work being done by our Theo!ogical School 
at Petersburg, Virginia, for the training of young 
men of the colored race for the ministry among 
their own people.” 


We are gladto hear that testinonyas to the 
work of the Episcopal Church, of which we hear 
too little, The only hope of th: Southern Ne- 
groce isin pressing with deaperate earnest ness 
the matter of education, 


Wueruer the Rev. Father Furniss, with his 
singularly appropriate name, isa genuine Father 
of the Roman Catholic body, or is one of the 
spurious “Fathers” of the Anglican Commu- 
nion, we do not know. We find, however, the 
following extract from some pamphlets which he 
has written for the spiritual edification of chil- 
dren, He feels that Hell is not pictured vividly 
enough for purposes of actual terrorism, and he 
has done his beat to supply the want. After de- 
scribing the “ Dress of Fire,” and the ‘* Red-hot 
Floor,” in one of which there is represented a 
girl of eighteen, and in the other a girl of six- 
teen, with the Devil taunting their agonies, ‘The 
Sight of Hell” goes on to describe : 


“*The Red-hot Oven,’ See! it is a pitiful sight. 
The littie child is inthis red-hot oven, Hear how it 
screams to come out. See how it turns and twists 
itself about in the fire, It beata its head against the 
roof of the oven. It stamps its little feet upon the 
floor of the oven. You can see onthe face of this 
little child what you see on the face of all in Hell— 
despair, desperate and horrible.” 


We do not recall any particular instruction of 
our Lord having tv do with hittle children 
which Father Furniss has made his model in 
these booka of devotion. 


WE have received the following interesting 
letter from the English historian, Mr. Freeman, 
called out by a letter from us in reference to the 
approaching four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. Mr. Freeman says: 

LONDON, ENGLAND, July 6th, 1833. 
To THe Eptror oF THE INDEPRNDENT: 

Many thanks for the copy of your paper contain- 
ing the account of (the proposed celebration of the 
fourth centenary of America.) Let me acd that the 
same paper contained a clearcr account of the Czar’a 
crowning than the Times correspondent favored us 
with here. But I am taken aback with the notion of 
a celebration to take place nine years hence, when I 
may expect to be dead. Lam afraid I cannot write 
anything about it, as I really have no views. I have 
always been a little puzzled about Columbus and 
why there is so much talk about him in the United 
States. He was a very great man, that there can be 
no doubt of; but he did no more for the pres- 
ent people of North America (yes, Mexico perhaps, 
as Mexico is North America) than the firet Phoeni- 
clan who found out the Scilly Islands did for the 
present people of England. He wanted to goto In- 
dia and he got to Hayli or whatever that island is 
to be called, That set other people agolug, and 
some of them found North America. Have not you 
more to do with my neighbor Cavot, of Bristol, who 
seems quite forgotten? Is it not notable that, though 
there is no such thing as an Italian colony, yet 
Italians in the service of Spain and England found 
out more than either Spaniards or Englishmen? 

Believe me, yours truly, 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 





Tue English team has again beaten us in the 
international rifle-match ; but the result really 
proves nothing as to the general ability of the 
two nations either to manufacture guns or to 
use them. Rifles of the highest grade and best 
make were excluded by the terms of the compe- 
tition, and only military arms of simple con- 
struction and fit for use in the field were to be 
used, Whether this article of the agreement put 
us at a disa.tvantage or not it could not be com- 
plained of, as it brought the national product 
into comparison. ‘The more important article of 
the agreement was that which required the con- 
testants to be taken from the British volunteer 
force on the one hand and our militia. If the 
result serves t disclose the disorgan- 
ized condition of our civic militia force 
we need not lament the defeat. But as 
matters stand it was a most unfair compe- 
tition. The British volunteers are enrolled 
soine 200,000 strong, are organized, and have been 
enthusiastically practicing at the butts for many 
years. The expenses of this practice are pro- 
vided for and numerous convenient ranges have 
been opened, Edinburgh, for example, has one 
in the hollows under Arthur’s Seat, where all day 
long for the past six or eight years the sharp and 
continuous report of rifle shots has witnessed 
to the zeal of the volunteer marksmen. Our en- 
tire enrolled militia is said to be about 127,000, 
only a small fraction of which can be brought 
into the competition. The match really lay 
between the best that could be picked out of a 
limited number of local regiments and the en- 
tire British voluntecr foree. Such a competi- 
tion tells nothing as to the relative shill of the 
two people in the use of the rifle. But it does 
pring the civic militia of the two countries 
into comparison. What we have to be ashamed 
of is not the defeat of onr men at Wimbledon, 
but the poor showing of our militia as compared 
with the English voluntcer force, 


Here is un evil which ought to be very easily 
corrected, Our correspondent, the Rev. F. 8. 
Huntington, writes us from Northington, Mass., 
in the Berkshire hills : 

I was m conversation yesterday with a thrifty 
farmer who, last year as in previous years, took 
into his home two “ fresh air boys,” from New York 
City. A number of boys were assigned to the farm- 
ers inthis vicinity. The gentleman with whom I 
had conversation spoke in high terms of the general 
behavior of the boys he took into his home. They 
were heatly dressed and cleaaly ; but the experience 
of a neighbor was quite different. The boys who 
came to him were not only ragged, but actually 
filthy and infected with vermin, so that a thorough 
renovation was necessary before they could be tol- 
erated in the house, 

Such experiences as this mu-t be very detrimental 
to the intererts of the really benevolent people in 
our cities, The feeling on the part of those who 
thus gratuitiously take into their homes these chil- 
dren sent out for the healthful and invigorating in- 
fluences of the country is thatthe children should 
be sent In such a condition that no question can 
arise as to their fitness to enter the best New Eng- 
Jand home, 

Some in this vicinity have been so imposed upon 

in this regard that they refuse to take any more 
children sent from the cities. 
It seems a pity that so good and salutary a 
cause as that of furnishing the city-pent children 
with a little fresh air in Summer should fail of 
its best results through carelessness or neglect 
on the part of those who are responsible. A 
little zeal according to knowledge, on the part of 
our city missionaries and others having the 
matter in charge, can be wisely employed in 
properly fitting out the children who are sent 
into the country for a vacation. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Act went into opera- 
tion on Monday of last week, and hereafter all 
appointments in offices that employ fifty or more 
clerks are to be made in accordance with the 
rules prescribed in the act. The President has 
power, by an executive order, to extend tho sys- 
tem tu offices employing a leas number of clerks, 
and it is understood that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, after the new system shall get well 
into operation, will recommend its extension to 
all offices where twenty or more clerks are em- 
ployed. Such an extension would more than 
double the places where compctitive examina- 
tions are to be had, This is but the beginning 
of theend, The politicians of the country who 
have grown up under the spoils system, and have 
largely looked to it as the means of their power, 
do not like the beginning and much less the end. 
Their hope is that the attempted reform will 
prove a failure ; and whatever they can safely do 
to make it a failure they will do. The best that 
can be said of them or for them is that they 
silently accept the situation because they dare 
not openly resist the popular demand. The situ- 
ation is not their choice, but to them a necessity. 
It is well to keep this fact in mind, Moreover, 
the Democratic Party, as such, is by no means 
converted to the principles of Civil Service Re- 
form, and would, if it should gain control of the 
Government at the next presidential election, be 
almost certain to re-establish the spoils system, 
at least long enough to turn all Republicans out 
of office and put Democrats in their places, A 
good commencement has been made ; but the re- 





form will not be absolutely safe until the strength 
of public sentiment shall make it the settled and 
fixed policy of both political parties, so that 
neither party, whether in power or out of power, 
will dare to oppose the system, or if in power, 
to depart from its principles. The Democrats 
are not as yet up to this mark and this is one 
among many good reasons why the country 
should not trust them with the administration 
of the Government. 


Tue jury selected to try Mr. Polk, the Tennes- 
see ex-treasurer and defaulter, is said to be 
about as poor a jury as could be well gotten to- 
gether in that state. All persons who had formed 
an opinion in regard to the case were, for this 
reason, excluded from the panel ; and this made it 
difficult to obtain any jury at all, since every in- 
telligent man in Tennessee must have known the 
general outline of the facts as reported in the 
papers, and must have formed rome opinion on 
the question of Polk's guilt or innocence. The 
result is that the jury is made up of stupidly ig- 
norant persons, some of whom are unable to 
read. When will courts abandon the nonsense 
of excluding a person from the jury panel be- 
cause he has formed an opinion on the subject 
matter involved, and deal sensibly with this ques- 
tion? The formation of an opinion, on the 
assumption that certain things are as alleged, 
ought to be no disqualification to scrve as a 
juror, provided that the person declares that this 
opinion will be held subject to any changes that 
may be required hy the facts as shown by the 
evidence, The theory of exclusion on the basis 
of any previous opinion, so far from serving the 
purposes of justice, has a tendency to fill the jury 
box with a stupid and utterly incompetent set of 
jurors, Its tendency is to shut out the intelli- 
gence of the community and put ignorance in 
its place; and, according to the report, this is 
just what has happened in the trial of Mr. Polk. 


Tue United States District Court for Texas 
has just rendered a decision which declares that 
that part of the Civil Rights Act of 1875 which 
relates to accommodation in inns, theaters, and 
public conveyances, without regard to race, 
color or previous condition of servitude 
is «unconstitutional. The case before the 
court arose on the complaint of a col- 
ored woman in Texas, who had been excluded 
from “the ladies car” on a railroad in that 
state. The court dismissed the case on the 
ground that the law under which the action was 
brought was not authorized by the constitution. 
The only basis for the law is that part of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which declares that ‘“‘no 
state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States, nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” This provision, as the Court 
held, does not cover or authorize the legislation 
of Congress in the Civil Rights Act of 1875, which 
relates to the equal accommodation of persons 
in inns, theaters, and public conveyances, with- 
out regard to race or color or previous condition 
of servitude. The legislation is an attempt on 
the part of Congress to do what should be done 
by state authority. This question was, in 
several analogous cases, submitted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States at the last term; but 
as yet no decision has been rendered in regard to 
them. The probability, however, is that the de- 
cision when rendered will sustain the view 
taken by the District Court in Texas, The Supreme 
Court has uniformly held that the prohibitions 
contained in the Fourtcenth Amendment, as 
above quoted, are addressed to states and apply 
to states only, and not to individuals, If so, then 
it has no reference to any discriminations that 
may be made by persons or corporations that 
are not states and not the agents of states, and 
if so, then it does not sustain the legislation of 
Congress that undertakes to regulate the man- 
agement of a theater or hotel or a railroad, so as 
to forbid and punish any discrimination between 
persons on the ground of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, It is clear that such dis- 
criminations ought not to be made; but whether 
Congress has the constitutional power to forbid 
them is quite another question. We have never 
been able to sec any grant of such power in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


Tue Sun,of this city, last week filled one 
whole side of that paper with what professed to 
be “an abstract ot the budget of Stephen W. 
Dorscy” in regard to the late President Gar field. 
If the story were to be accepted as true, it would 
most seriously compromise the character of our 
lamented President. The Sun, in its editorial 
comments, treats the story as a true one, and 
henze indulges in wholesale charges against the 
honesty and integrity of the dead President. 
There is one very serious objection to this terri- 
ble arraignment of President Garfield ; and this 
consists in the fact that not a word of it is proved 
by any document or letter, or any other evidence 
than the naked assertion of this same Mr. Dor- 
sey. It is from begiuning to end Mr. Dorsey's 
‘*budget,” and is on its face an effort to bring the 
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reputation of our dead President to his own level. 
If Mr. Dorsey had the means of showing the 
truth of what he so studiously works into his 
pretended narrative he would have unquestion- 
ably used them. If what he says is true, then he 
had guch means, at least to some extent; and 
the fact that he makes no use of them whatever 
justifies the couclusion that the “ budget” is, 
what the Times of this city calls it, simply a 
‘batch of lies.” The American people will not 
change their opinions of President Garfield upon 
the unsupported assertions of such a man as 
Stephen W. Dorsey, especially in view of the 
facts disclosed upon his recent trial as one of 
the indicted Star-route conspirators. We are 
surprised that the Sun should open its columns 
to such astatement, and proceed to comment 
upon it as if it w:re established truth. This cer- 
tainly is not a style of journalism to be expected 
in a respectable newspaper, and can be explained 
in this case “_ ~ beamed partisan feeling. 





Mr. H. L. CanFieLp writes us from Belle- 
ville: 

Your statement that the Democratic Party expects 
the united support of the liquor interest in Ohio 
shows how easy it is for even an editor to be mis- 
taken. The Democratic Party of Ohio is @ rum 
party, and the Republican Party of Ohio is a rum 
party. Both parties are working for the liquor vote, 
with odds in favor of the Republicans. 

Yesterday’s Commercial Gazette of Cincinnati 
published copious extracts from the License Laws 
of Democratic Missouri, to show the liquor men of 
Ohio how much better off they are under the Scott 
Law than they wou!d be under Democratic license as 
illustrated by that typically Democratic state. 

The Republican press of Ohio is telling us every 
day, of the satisfaction which the “Scott Law "is 
giving to the saloon men, and publishing their 
statements to the effect that the law gives thema 
* legal standing in their business which they highly 
appreciate,” and that the recognition it gives them 
“a3 business men” is worth more than the tax it 
costs. 

Nobody claims that any less liquor will be made or 
sold because of the Scott Law; and when the law 
has been in operation six monzhs, the liquor men of 
Ohio will feel that their business has not been upon 
80 good footing before in 30 years. 

Tie Cieveland Leader of July 3d had this editorial 
statement: “The better class of saloon keepers 
have already complied with the Scott Law, by paying 
into the treasury the amount of tax called for by its 
provisions ; and from now until July 10th, the rag-tag 
and bobtail will occupy the attention of the auditor 
and receiving clerks. The lower floor of the Court 
House swarmed with them yesterday.” Elsewhere 
it was stated that the rush was s0 great that some 
time after the usual hour for closing the Treasurer’s 
oflice was locked up to prevent further ingress, and 
some twenty or more who were still inside were 
attended to after office hours, 

The liquor men are not at all scared by the Scott 
Law, and as a measure of restriction it is the veriest 
sham, 

As « scheme for revenue it is working well; and 

if THe INDEPENDENT believes that the State of Ohio 
does well to make saloon keepers its agents to collect 
its revenues off from the class of people who sup- 
port the saloons, if this is its idea of justice and of 
Christian statesmanship, then it is a poor teacher 
and has need that some one teach it some sound 
principles of political economy. 
Tue INDEPENDENT believes first in total, abso- 
lute suppression of the liquor traffic. When the 
public sentiment will not do this we favor taxing 
the liquor business as near to extinction as pos- 
sible. 


Tue colored people have recently held two 
conventions, one being a convention of colored 
journalists held at St. Louis, in Missouri, and 
the other a convention of colored citizens held 
in Texas. They are contemplating a national 
convention of colored people, to be held in the 
City of Washington. The last census shows 
that the colored people form about one-eighth of 
the toial population of the United States; and, 
being allied to each other by race and color, and 
also by circumstances that are largely common 
to them all, itis not at all unnatural that they 
should meet each other as colored peopie in con- 
ventions specially devoted to their own interests, 
They may in this way do themselves much good 
and secure the removal of obstacles which re- 
tard their progress as a race in this country. 
We not only see no objection to a national con- 
vention of colored people, but we do see that, if 
wisely managed, it may be made of service to 
them asarace. The future of the colored pco- 
ple in this country, now that slavery is dead and 
they stand on the same footing of citizenship 
and its rights as white people, largely depends 
upon themselves. If they shall as arace seek 
to educate themselves and improve their condi- 
tion by acquiring those habits which mark a 
thrifty and growing civilization, they will cer- 
tainly rise in the scale of social life and import- 
ance, and overcome and throw aside many of 
the hindrances to their progress of which they 
now so justly complain. Intelligence, industry, 
economy, temperance, and especially the spirit- 
ual graces that make a devout Christian, will do 
for the colored man just what they will do for 
any man, There is nothing in the fact of color 
to abridge their power or lessen their value. Let 
these elements of personal strength and charac- 
ter be widely diffused among the colored people, 
and they will be abundantly able to be their own 
counselors and take care of their own interests, 


The duty of the white race is to lay aside its long- 
standing prejudices against the colored man, to 
aid him in the process of self-development, and 
treat him in all respects as having the same 
rights and entitled to the same privileges as 
white people. The colored man has never as 
yet had a fair chance in this country; and it is 
doubtful whether white people would have done 
better if placed in his circumstances. 

....The Congregationalist says that his dis- 
belief in infant baptism was ‘‘the least of the 
deast of those divergences from our common 
faith” which led the council to decline to install 
Mr. Park at New Haven. The Congregationalist 
may think so, but it was the only divergence 
which the council thought it necessary to 
specify. Our reply is the same to a correspond- 
ent who thinks we make too much of that 
point of divergence. We think not, and we 
know the “result of council” agrees with us, 
though we gave the other points, which the 
‘result ” did not. The Howard Avenue church 
has invited Mr. Park to become acting pastor by 
a vote of 82 to 8; the original call being 24 to 
11. The council has increased his friends, 


..Hebrew scholarship in this country owes a 
real debt of gratitude to the young Prof. Harper, 
of the Baptist Morgan Park Seminary, near 
Chicago, whose ‘correspondence class” has 
increased to the wonderful number of 635 pupils, 
and whose Summer school at Morgan Park has 
90 pupils in attendance, This is really some- 
thing wonderful. The students range in age 
from the young licentiate to the retired gray- 
haired minister, and are of almost all denomina- 
tions. Prof. Harper’s method is the correct one 
of much reading aloud at sight and much 
memorizing. He edits The Hebrew Student in 
the interest of his ‘correspondence class,” a 
very instructive journal. 


..Acase of Anglican sisterhoods has been 
brought before the new Archbishop Benson, of 
Canterbury. A young girl of fifteen was ad- 
mitted by the chaplain of the sisterhood, to which 
she had devoted herself to perpetual vows, and 
the poor child now desires to be released from 
the obligation. In these circumstances the Arch- 
bishop has been asked to grant her a dispensa- 
tion. This, however, Dr. Benson declines to do. 
For, as he observes, if he took upon himself to 
cancel the obligation, he would thereby be recog- 
nizing its force. Here the ritualistic sisterhood 
imposes an obligation which no Roman Catholic 
sisterhood would think of imposing on so young 
a yirl. 

.-The sup’s surface has been exceedingly 
active of late. The spots have been very numer- 
ous and their changes very rapid and interesting ; 
and the same is true of the prominences, Some 
of the sensational newspaper astronomers have 
been prophesying great meteorological disturb- 
ances on the carth a8 a consequence—storms 
tornadoes and all that sort of thing. Without 
denying that solar disturbances may possibly 
affect our weather to an extent appreciable by 
careful scientific investigation, it is certain that 
their influence is exceedingly minute, and covered 
and masked by local canses so as to be very 
difficult to detect. There is not the slightest 
reason to be afraid of sun spots. 


..In general practicalness of operation, 
Mormonism is away ahead of Romanism, if we 
can judge from the way the two sects deal with 
infallibility. The Roman Church, in order to 
make its head infallible, had to gather all its 
bishops at great expense of time and labor, 
from the four quarters of the globe, ani discuss 
the question in Latin for weeks. The Mormon 
Church, when it wants the same thing done, 
just gets a special revelation from the Lord 
made to order at no expense whatever, as the 
reader will find it given in full on our 14th page. 


..The theory of atax by the General Gov- 
ernment so high as to leave a considerable sur- 
plus, to be distributed from time to time among 
the several states in proportion to their popula- 
tion, which was indorsed by the recent Republi- 
can Convention, of Pennsylvania, is not likely to 
find favor with the American people. A simpler 
and more sensible theory is so to reduce taxation 
as not to have any troublesome surplus to be dis- 
posed of in this way, and leave the respective 
states to collect their own funds for all necessary 
purposes. e 

...» Those Ladies of the New York Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union who are in the city 
some portion of the Summer have taken up 
‘Readings on Becr.” They are having some 
very instructive discussions at their rooms, 72 
Bible House, at 3 o’clock every Monday afternoon. 
Other ladies, who are at home, also find this a good 
opportunity to make acquaintance with Union 
work ; and ladies from the surrounding country, 
after doing their shopping, look in for an hour 
and get points to help them in their own locali- 
ties. 

... Speaking of the discovery that immersion 
was introduced into England in 1642 instead of 
1633, as previously supposed, Zion’s Advocate says 
that the credit of the discovery belongs not to Dr, 
Dexter but to Prof. A. H. Newman, of wreeias 





The Examiner of April 12th, 1882: 
‘In this matter one of our own scholars has taken 


the lead. In other words, that date was not settled 
by Dr. Dexter but by Prof. Newman.” 

But Tae INDEPENDENT proved the date of 1642 in 
a series of discussions two years before ; and the 
item of proof since given is only cumulative. 


..We thank The Presbyterian Journal for 
correcting an error of ours, if it be an error, as 
to what the Presbyterian General Assembly 
decided on the matter of receiving Quakers or 
other unbabtized believers to occasional com- 
munion. It thinks the decision, referring to 
‘Directory of Worship,” is meant te give 
permission for such communion, After reading 
the section, however, collated with the chapters 
in the Confession on the Sacraments, we are not 
surprised that the memorialists were in doubt, 


. It is about time for the several factions or 
cliques, into which the Republican members of 
the legislature of New Hampshire are divided, 
to drop all the candidates for United States Sena- 
tor upon whom they cannot agree, and whom 
they cannot therefore elect, and select a candi- 
date upon whom they can and will agree, and 
proceed to elect him, This fight of Republican 
factions ought to come to an end, 


.... Judge Van Hoesen, of this city, thinks that 
people have aright to sleep in the night season 
if they can, and that no man has a right to carry 
on even & lawful business in such a manner dur- 
ing the night or the early morning hours as to 
disturb the peace and quiet of his neighbors, He 
holds that unreasonable noises, which disturb 
sleep at night, are nuisances, and that it is the 
province of law to abate them. 


...Mr. Elam, the editor of the Richmond 
Whig, who fought a duel and was badly wounded, 
has so far recovered as to get back again to 
Richmond. Both parties to this duel ought to be 
sent to the penitentiary ; yet nothing has yet been 
done, and probably nothing will be done to bring 
them to that justice which the law awards, That 
is to say, the statute of Virginia against ducling 
is a dead letter. 


..Denis Kearney is in a towering rage be- 
cause the Park Commissioners of this city will 
not give him permission to hold forth in Union 
Square Plaza, and thus block up the streets to 
the inconvenience of the public. This vulgar 
and foul-mouthed Irishman and Chinese-hater 
has nothing to say which the people of New 
York care to hear. 


..The Republican State Committee of Vir- 
ginia at a recent meeting condemned the 
course of the Administration in giving its influ- 
ence in favor of the Readjuster “ bosses” in 
that state. The wise thing for the President is 
to turn the cold shoulder to these cdvocates of 
the repudiation fraud, 


.. The wise course for ex-Senator Kellogg to 
pursue, if innocent as he claims to be of the 
charge brought against him in a criminal indict- 
ment, is to face the music, without any merely 
technical pleas against the validity of the indict- 
ment, 


READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, yore 4 and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, mn 


Ep1son's Electric Light i» is a wonderful discovery ; 
but not as wonderful as Hall's Catarrh Cure, Sold by 
all druggists. Price, 75 cents. F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O. 0.—Aadv't. 


A SECOND 1 EDITION. 
Tue little book, “ Mackinac Island,” has had such 
an extensive circulation as to necessitate a second 


edition, which has just come out. The book is mailed 
free, upon application to O. W. Ruggles, General Pas. 
senger Agent, Michigan Central Raiiroad, Chicago. 


a --- — - 

*,* “ Test a man's profession by his practice. Physi- 
dom; heal thyself!" Physicians not only heal them- 
selves with ae Wort, but prescribe it for others 
for the woyst cases of b and ti 
as well asfor kidney complaints. If you feel “out of 
sorte and don't know why, try a package of Kidney 
Wort, and you will feel like a money creature. 
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PLATE GLASS INSURANCE, 

Tue Lioxps Piate Gass Insunance Company, No. 
176 Broadway, New York, James G. Beemer, President ; 
Daniel B. Halstead, Vice-president; William T. Woods, 
Secretary. $100,000 in U. 8. vende’ Gepodited with the 
Insurance Department of New York. Commenced buai« 
ness as individual underwriters 1875, incorporated 
1883, Directors—Daniel B. Halstead, president N. ¥ 
National Exchange Bank: Thomas W. Stronr, retired 
publisher, N, Y¥.; James 8. Oakley, books, N. Y.i 
Charles Jones, of Jones, Roosevelt & Oarley, N. Y.j 
Junius Gridley, of Gridley & Co., N. ¥.; John H: 
Seed, wool importer, N. Y.; Grinnell Burt, pres- 
ident Lehigh and Hudson River R. R. Go.; Rich- 
ard W. Bogart, banker, N, Y.; Edward B, Mead, 
Chambers st., N. Y¥.; George M. Olcott, of Dodge 
& Olcott, N. ¥.; James Woods, of James Woods & 
Son, N. ¥.; Samuel A. Warner, architect, N. ¥; 
Frederick Halstead, Chamber St., N. Y.; Henry Coffin, 
capitalist, Brooklyn; William D. Chase, varnishes, N. 
trees, Norwalk, iD. : 
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PRACTICAL SHORT- HAND. 


A“ Bketch of the Field of Practical Short-Hand,'' 
by James H, Fish, Official Stenographer to the United 
States Courts in New York City and Brooklyn, 

This Pamphlet isa prospectus of Fich's Method of 
Instruction in Short-Hand by Mail, containing an out- 
line of the field of Short-hand and such general infor- 
mation as is required by those who wish to learn the 
art; accompanied by photo-engraved plates exhibiting 
short-hand work done by students. 

The “sketch” and plates will be forwarded on appli. 
cation by letter, inclosing five centa postage, 

Address James H. Fran, Ne New York, Box 138, 
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“AUNT ‘ADDIE ” " ON} MACRAME LACE, 

Maoramg, or knotted lace is growing rapidly in favor 
with the ladies of this country. Its origin is of ancient 
date, and its revival and use for decorating purposes 
is owing to the march of modern research for the 
beautiful. As early as the sixteenth contury we find 
directions for making this lovely lace, and wherever 
itis seen and becomes known the desire for wider 
knowledge on the subject of knotting is at once in. 
stituted. The construction of macramé is charming 
work on many accounts, among them for its sim. 
plicity and also the quickness and ease with which it 
is learned, When once you have seen it done you 
have mastered all the mystery of macramé lace mak- 
ing. It adjusts itself to all circumstances and places, 
and one can carry on a conversation while engaged in 
this pleasant and fascinating amusement. To intelli. 
wibly describe the exact way of doing it is almost 
impossible; but one must take it in hand and 
then they will see just how to do it. All that 
is necessary for you to have is a “desk,” as 
they are called at the stores, with pins and 
pegs and some flax thread, which is manufactured for 
this express purpose; also the book which accompenies 
it and which gives exact directions for making the 
lace. The desk is so light that it can be carried 
about with one and rested on the knee while 
working, or it can be carried in the trunk 
in traveling, or it may be taken out on the 
piazza or lawn, or accompany one to the woods in 
Summer, There are no troublesome needles or scissors 
or spools to lose by the way; and when you have 
worked one pattern you have it all before yen, end do 
not need to count stitches, nor are you hampered in 
any way. The macramé cord of linen thread is far 
preferable to the gill twine or seine twine, as it has a 
more glossy finish and is not nearly so hard on the 
fingers, All sorts of lovely things can be made out of 
it—shopping bags, game bags, lambrequins for chaire, 
mantels, tables and curtains, lace for dresses and 
underclothing, tidies and all sorts of beautiful things, 
This sort of lace making is of so fascinating a nature 
that when once you try it you will not easily tire of it, 
—AunNtT ADDIE. 

* Revelation | suggesta, the : idea that from woman 
comes the power to “ bruise the serpent’s head.” The 
words take a new meaning to-day,since this is precise. 
ly what Mus. Lypia E. Pinxuam’s Remedies do for 
the physically diseased petient. Her Vegetable Vom- 
pound reaches the ultimate sources of the evil, Its 
action is gentle and noiseless, but itis more powerful 
than the club of eneyien— Baner, 
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Financial. 


TREASURY FIGURES. 


Tue statement of the public debt made 
by the Treasury on the Ist of the present 
month shows that the reduction of the 


debt during the month of June amounted 
to $18,098,201.48, and that the total reduc- 
tion for the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, 1882, was $137,823,253.24. This isa 
good exhibit in the way of debt reduction. 
This reduction would not have been possible 
but for a large surplus revenue beyond the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. The 
recent modification of our tax laws will 
doubtless lessen the surplus for the current 
fiscal year; and this will be no harm, while 
it will be a relief to taxpayers. The truth 
is that the business of the country was be- 
ing overburdened with taxes and Congress 
did the wise thing in lessening this burden. 
There was no occasion for such a rapid ex- 
tinction of the publicdebt. Payment of the 
debt at the rate of fifty or sixty millions of 
dollars a year is all that ought to be de- 
manded of the people. This will distribute 
the work over a longer period, and make it 
less burdensome to this generation. 

The aggregate amount of the interest- 
bearing debt is now $1,388,229,150, the 
interest on no part of which is over four 
and a half percent. If to this we add the 
non-interest bearing debt, we have a total 
debt of #1,884,171,728. If we deduct from 
this total the cash in the Treasury on the 
2d of the present month, the debt, less this 
deduction, is then $1,552,001,207. The in- 
terest payment on the debt in 1882 was 
$71,017,207, and in 1888 it was $59,064,692. 
This large and rapid reduction in interest is 
due in part to payments of the principal, 
and in part and more largely to the refund- 
ing of the debt at lower rates of interest. 

The legal-tender portion of the debt, 
which bears no interest, remains a fixture 
at $346,740,001, without increase or de- 
crease, ‘The policy of Congress has been 
to let this part of the debt entirely alone, so 
far as the question of present payment and 
extinction is concerned. The redemption 
of legal-tender notes, when presented to the 
Treasury, is not their actual payment, since 
the same notes are reissued. They may be 
redeemed fifty times without lessening the 
legal-tender debt to the amount of a dollar; 
and so long as the policy of redemption and 
reissue continues the notes never will be 
paid. We have believed and still believe 
that Congress has committed a grave mis- 
take in not providing for the retirement of 
these notes altogether from our circulation, 
and depending on the issue of bank notes 
for the paper currency of the country. If 
these notes were out of the way the Treas- 
ury of the United States would go out ofthe 
banking business altogether and become 
simply an agency for collecting and dis- 
bursing the revenues of the Government. 
The latter is the work for which it was es- 
tablished and the only work to which it is 
well adapted. 

The total receipts of the Government in 
1882 from all sources were $403,525,250, 
against an aggregate expenditure of $257,- 
981,439, showing a surplus of $145,5438,811. 
The receipts in 1883 were $898,838,520, 
against an expenditure of $265,568,087, 
showing a surplus of $132,770,4388. The 
receipts were less and the expenses were 
larger in 1888 than in 1882, and this ex- 
plains the difference between the two years 
in the amount of the surplus. 

The Pacific Railway Companies owe the 
Government a debt in bonds virtually loaned 
to them amounting to $64,628,512, on 
which the Government has already paid 
$57,283,388 in interest to the holders of 
these bonds, and of this amount of interest 
paid by the United States the sum of 
$89,850,800 remains as an outstanding lia- 
bility against the companies. These figures 
show that the indebtedness of these com- 
panies to the Government, including inter- 
est paid by it, but not repaid by them, is 
now more than one hundred millions of 
dollars. It ought not to be increased to the 
amount of a dollar. 

The total coinage of the mints of the 
United States during the last fiscal year 
amounted to $66,192,704, and of this 
amount $28,111,119 was in standard silver 
dollars. That was just $28,111,119 too 














much in such dollars. These silver dollars 
have stuffed the vaults of the Treasury, but 
have rendered no service to the general 
public. There is no demand for them and 
no use for them, and to continue their coin- 
age is one of the most marvelous specimens 
of stupidity that can be found in the 
financial history of any nation. 
> 


REGISTERED GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 


A recent bulletin from the Census 
Department gives the amonnt of the regis- 
tered bonds and their distribution among 
different classes of holders. The amount is 
$1,173,749,250, distributed as follows: 


FOUR PER CENTS. 


Private individuals. ........-.6000 cece cee ee eee + ABRT1AB5,900 
Banks, insurance and trust companies...... 113,306,900 
National banks for circulation................ 136,526,700 
BU URN... cccneccncscveseccccisececsccss0 §=6ORRLER 

$528, 100,950 

FOUR AND A HALF PER CENTS, 

Private individtnals...... .....:cccccccsecccees $72,010,900 
Banks, insurance and trust companies...... 53,620,400 
National banks for circulation.......... .-... 39,461,950 
Foreign holders... .........sccccessscecesseesees 6,187,650 


170,240,800 
¥fVe PER CENTS. 


Private individual®,,..........:.ccececeeereeee 74,092,050 
Banks, insurance and trust companies...... 60,524,250 
National banks for circulation.......... seeee 143,949,150 
DUPCRE BABB. cdccneccscccscscsscvececsces 15,875,350 

B294,440,800 


These figures do not cover the entire 
amount of registered government bonds, 
since they do not include the three and three 
and « half per cents. It is a noticeable fact 
that but little more than twenty millions of 
these bonds are held by foreign owners. It 
is but afew years since it was estimated 
that more than a thousand millions 
of dollars in government bonds were held in 
foreign countries. Our large balance of 
trade for the past few years has brought 
them back to this country; and now nearly 
the whole indebtedness of the Government 
is to American holders of its bonds. 

It is shown in another table that 80,802 
persons hold bonds amounting to $825,917,- 
100. If we omit the six per cents, the total 
number of the holders of other bonds is 
78,114, of whom 42,262 are males, and 29,- 
825 are females, and 1,527 are corporations. 
The average per capita for the male holders 
is $7,741.84, for the female holders is 
#3,081.10, and for corporations is $148,- 
953.20. The males own 827,185,500, the 
females $90,853,850, and corporations 
227,451,550. 

Of the 78,114 holders of bonds, 87,256 or 
51 per cent. reside in 117 cities of the 
United States, and these holders represent 
85 per cent. of the debt. Thirty-six per 
cent. of the holders reside in the New Eng- 
land States, forty-two per cent. reside in the 
Middle States, over three and a half per 
cent, reside in the Southern States and 
own about two per cent. of the bonds, and 
about fifeen per cent. reside in the Western 
States and represent about eight and a half 
per cent. of the bonds. This leaves three 
and a half per cent. for the Pacific States. 

Massachusetts is the banner state as to 
the number of bondholders; New York is 
next, Pennsylvania next, Ohio next, and 
Illinois next. Oregon is at the foot of the 
list, having only fourteen bondholders. 
The District of Columbia, in proportion to 
population, exceeds in this respect any of 
the states. New York City contains 794 
bondholders, representing the sum of $176,- 
724,550, which is a per capita of $22,249.09. 
The city of Brooklyn has 631 holders, 
representing $4,460,850, a per capita of $6,- 
748.62. 

Such are some of the figures in the inter- 
esting tables furnished by the Census De- 
partment. ‘The bloated bondholders,” as 
the creditors of the Government are some- 
times called, are scattered all over the 
country; but are found mainly in the New 
England and Middle States. There sin con- 
sists in the fact that by thrift and economy 
they have accnmulated a surplus which has 
enabled them to be lenders to the Govern- 
ment. It was this class of people that 
bought its bonds during the war and fur- 
nished the Government with the means of 
putting down the Rebellion. These 
‘*bloated bondholders” are a very good 
sort of people to have on hand when the 
Government wants to borrow money. Such 
they were found to be during the Rebellion. 
If they did not tight they supplied the 
sinews of war. 
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THE TARIFF PLATFORM. 


WE have seen no better statement of the 
true ground in regard to the tariff question 
than that made by the Republicans of Min- 
nesota at their recent state convention. 
Their platform reads as follows : 





‘* We believe in maintaining a system of inter- 
nal revenue, levied upon articles of luxury, such 
as whisky and tobacco, together with a system 
of duties upon imports, 80 applied as to provide 
revenue for the necessary expenses of the Govt 
ernment, and so adjusted as to encourage the 
development of the manufacturing and labor in- 
terests of the whole country.” 

It is hardly possible to express the whole 
truth ia fewer or better or more compre- 
hensive words. The Government has not, 
until the exigencies of the late war created 
the necessity, resorted to internal revenue 
asameans of paying its expenses, except 
on one or two special occasions. Adopting 
the system then, it has continued it to the 
present time; and we believe in making 
the system permanent so far as whisky and 
tobacco are concerned; certainly so until 
the last dollar of the public debt is paid, 
Both of these articles are luxuries and 
they can very well stand a tax to be paid 
by the drinkers, the smokers and the 
chewers. A part of the expenses of the 
Government may be paid in this way, with- 
out at all burdening the people. 

And then as to duties on imports the 
Minnesota Republicans unite the two ideas 
of revenue and protection. They believe 
in a tariff for revenue, and also one for pro- 
tection, and would make the same tarfif 
system do both things. Both are needful 
and both are secured by so adjusting the 
tariff as to the articles upon which it is im- 
posed and the rates of duty upon these 
articles that, while it yields a revenue, it 
will also protect and encourage the manu- 
facturing and industrial interests of the 
whole country. This is precisely the idea 
of the tariff maintained by all sensible pro- 
tectionists, and which for the past twenty 
years has been a leading characteristic of 
the Republican Party and will be continued 
as the policy of the country if that party 
remains in power, It differs very widely 
from the theory of the Free Traders and 
from the Democratic theory of ‘ a tariff for 
revenue only,” with a very strong emphasis 
on the ‘‘ only.” 
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THE HOUSTON BANKERS. 


Tue bankers in Houston, Texas, have 
issued a circular, in which they say: 

“So long as debtors take advantage of the 
enactment making silver a legal tender the banks 
here will be compelled, in self-defense, to charge 
the current rate of discount on the silver so re- 
ceived by them (as if offered for sale at the 
counter) in addition to current rate of ex- 
change—such discount on silver to be demanded 
of the payer of collections, and when refused by 
him to be deducted from the proceeds of col- 
lection in remitting for it.” 

This simply means that the banks in 
Houston cannot undertake to receive silver 
dollars at their legal tender or face value 
and remit them to their correspondents 
elsewhere without being paid for it by 
charging the current rate of discount and 
exchange on silver. They have taken this 
step, as they say, in self-defense. The 
banks of this city, at a much earlier period 
and with a view tothe same end, decided 
that as among themselves they would not 
receive or pay silver dollars, and that they 
would not receive such dollars on deposit, 
except upon an express agreement that the 
depositor would take the same in payment 
of the deposit. The silver men made a 
great hue and cry against this action; yet it 
was no more than the banks had a right to 
do and no more than they needed to do for 
their own protection. They did not pro- 
pose to receive on deposit eighty-two-cent 
dollars and then be held liable to pay them 
in one-hundred-cent dollars. 

And so the bankers in Houston do not 
propose to receive payment for drafts in 
silver dollars and remit the proceeds else- 
where without such deductions in discount 
and exchange as will make them good for 
the trouble and cost of handling the stuff. 
The man who, living in Texas, buys goods 
in this city must puy for them in 
this city, since it is the place where he 
bought the goods; and if, through bank 
agency, he undertakes to pay for them in 
silver dollars, and deposits the dollars in a 





bank in Houston, he must pay the discount 
and all the costs of this mode of settling the 
accounts. The Houston bank does not 
propose to do the business for him except 
at his expense. 
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DEAD LETTERS. 





Tue Government has a roundabout and 
clumsy way of dealing with what are called 
‘* dead letters,” which might easily be made 
much better. By a ‘‘dead letter” is under- 
stood a letter that has no stamp on it, or 
one that, although bearing a stamp, is not 
paid for at the required rate. These letters 
are sent to Washington, and there go into 
what is called the ‘* Dead-Letter Office.” 
From Washington notice is sent to the party 
to whom the letter is addressed; and if he 
sends on the requisite postage, then the let- 
ter is transmitted to him. If nothing is 
heard from him, the letter, after a certain 
time, is opened and destroyed. 

Mr. Hutchins, of Boston, proposes to 
amend the law so that it shall read as fol- 
lows: 

** That all matter of the first class, deposited 
for mailing, on which the full amount of postage 
due has not been prepaid, shall be held at the 
office of mailing for the unpaid postage; and 
the postmaster of sail office shall immediately 
notify the sender of the same, if known to him, 
specifying the amount of postage due, upon the 
receipt of which he shall forward such matter to 
its destination ; but when the sender is not known 
the postmaster at said office shall immediately 
notify the person addressed, specifying the 
amount of postage due, and upon the receipt of 
the same he shall affix and cancel the same req- 
uisite stamp, and forward such matter to its 
destination. All such matter, upon which the 
postage remains unpaid for more than thirty 
days after such notification, shall be forwarded to 
the Dead-Letter Office at Washington.” 

This strikes us as a decidedly good sug- 
gestion. Suppose a letter to be mailed in 
this city addressed to A. B. in Brooklyn, 
either with no stamp on it, or with an in- 
guflicient stamp. Under the law, as it now 
is, it will have to go to Washington and the 
notice will be sent from that city; and upon 
the receipt of the necessary postage the 
letter will be forwarded to Brooklyn. A 
simpler process would be to have the post- 
master in this city send the notice to A. B. 
in Brooklyn, and, upon the receipt of tie 
unpaid postage, to send the letter to him, 
without the roundabout way and unnec- 
essary process of sending it to Washington. 
This is what Mr. Hutchins proposes; and 
his proposition is certainly an improve- 


ment. 
an 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 





Tne quictude which exists in the general 
business community has caused a large sur- 
plus of loanable funds to accumulate in the 
money market, and the prospects favor a 
continuance of the present condition for 
some time to come; at Jeast until crop and 
trade movements show more decided indi- 
cations of activity, which will, no doubt, 
incite a larger demand and give employ- 
ment to the capital on the market. Bor- 
rowers have no difficulty in securing their 
wants where satisfactory security is given, 
almost at their own rates, though the 
quotations of the market have ranged from 
2 to 3 per cent. on stock collateral, while 
holders of government bonds were asked 
1 to 2 per cent. Prime mercantile paper 
was quoted 44 and 5 per cent. 

Srook Market.—Outside of a little flurry 
occasioned by the strike of the telegraphers, 
speculation on the stock exchange was dull 
and heavy, and in the early dealings the 
prices of many stocks were dragged to the 
lowest figures they have reached this year. 
Upon the signal being given on Thursday 
for the telegraph operators of the Western 
Union to quit work, there was a change in 
the course of the market, and prices at once 
commenced to improve, it being the genera. 
impression that an effort would be made by 
the Gould faction to prevent the dropping 
of Western Union stock, and that the rest 
of the large operators would lend their sup- 
port to the market in order to avoid a panic 
which would be disastrous to their interests. 
A fair degree of confidence was manifested 
toward the close of the week and prices 
were inclined to advance. The sales of the 
board for the week amounted to 1,880,227 
shares, of which the following are the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations : 
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High. Low- Clos- 






Sales, est. est. ing. 
July Ast. 
Adams Express..............-+.5 105 18434 1884¢ 184 
American Express........ ..... 327 805, 88g 80 
Alton and Terre Haute......... 300 72 70 10 
ig ee Os Is ok 55660 -ccccens 610 82 81% «682 
Am. Tel. and C. Co............. i 66 66 66 
Bank and Mer. Tel............. 180 122 122 #198 
Bost. Air Line, pf al 
pe ee 83 
Canada Southern.. nonce 57 
Caribou Mining...... Fidses 5976 
Cedar Falls......... = : 14 
Cémtral Tows.......00ccc.ccceess 18 
Central Pacific.........scccccces § 74%6 
*Central Pacific. devesoted 7236 
C., St. L. & N. O.. Lestecsmaswaeeee 842 $ 183 
Se } ren 7034 
Chee, GRE GENE. ...... 004006500000 1734 
Ches, and Ohio Ist pf.........-- Bho 9% OTK 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf.... pe 7 #9 19 19 


Chicago, Bur., and Q.......-.++- 10,070 123% 121 1234 
Chicago and Alton .ee «9976 “WBA 19294 1903; 
C., St. L. and Pitts 200 «15 15 15 


C., St. L. and P., pf......0005-. 20 fl 1) 51 
Chicago and N. W.............- 35,930 1293¢ 128%4 128% 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 8,100 148% 144% 146% 


Chicago, M., and St. P..........108,073 Wig 11's 108%5 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 1,100 118% 117 118% 


Camel Goa. ces vscescccsconessee 100 4 24 24 
Colorado Coal.. cccccocccce 1,000 2936 S645 28 
Delaware, L., and West. eer 323,355 124% 12234 124% 
Delaware and Hudson.......... 1,899 109 107% W8% 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 62,815 4135 88g 40% 
D’b’que & 8, City.............. 100 2 82 82 
East Tennessee,...........00.+++ 6,225 8% 1% 8% 
East Tennessee, pf.............. 6,000 17356 16% 17% 
Bee, BE. Bs BE 6 ceccccccceccce 4 Ww 90 bl) 
ENR dc cccdacccssccesvece vos 40 19%) =—19 «196 
Homestake Min..............+++ 3Oo 617%: «CO 174 
Ilinois Central.................. 2,396 I 129% 122 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... -- 2361 Wy 27 2814 
Lake Shore. . eeveceees +++. 106,780 108% 10644 1084 
Lake Erie and ‘Weste: ae 2,460 26 Wy Wy 
Louisville and Nashviile........ 57,010 50% 48% 650% 
Beet, BH. BBC, cccvcccestenecs 100 45 45 45 
Bam BelemB..sccce. .osesoscccces 600 1B Tike «(18% 
I icaseass6s senntesaccee 20 «46 45% 454% 
Manhattan, B ... ..... .....-+++ 2,300 23 «84 254 
Memphis and © harleston coccee 2,000 41 38 a9 
Mil. and L. Shore, pf........... 20 «434 «43 43 
BOCIOREIIEE, «0.0 cccceseveccccese lw 88 #4 4a 
Michigan Central..............- 34,478 8945 BBIy BB 
Mobile and Ohio................ ee 13% «134g 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 1,050 26 x % 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 1300 51% f0 Hg 
Mutual Union Tel.........+.... low 19 19 ly 
Mo., Kan., and ‘Texas............ 27,000 28% 264g 28% 
Missouri Pacific................ 37,940 101% 9884 «TOL; 
Nath, & St. Lowis..............- 200 «f M4 i 
New Cent. Coal.........000. «+++ 100123 122% By 


N. J. Central......... 
N. Y. Central......... 
N. Y., Lack. & W 


.-+ 49,076 
. 164,667 116% 113% 116% 
167 86g 863g 8b}g 





N.Y. and N. Haven............. 5 178) «175 178 
BW. ¥. BST. Vo GO... cccoccccccoce 474 125 192% 125 
BW. Bi. BB We GO. cccecccccccecee wo 19 19 19 
Wh. Zig Tee Bc ORR W. 0 0 cv cncvccece 71,700 357% 4% 85% 
BD. Fo Kn BB We PE... ccccceee 40 «16% O68 76 
eT eee 10,860 254 28% 26 
TE. WG. ete TA. Bacceccccccecsce 1,080 1G Wy Wy 
N. Y. C. and St. L., pref......... 700 23% wy Wy 
Norfolk and West., pref......... 2,775 39% 38% gay 
Northern Pacific............... . 61,666 48%, 475 48% 
Northern Pacific, pret.......... 83,912 86% 444, 86% 
Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 2,520 24 2 f2', 
Oregon Imp. ©0.............065. 910 9 wo a 
Ovewon Trans............0..+...- 1,649 80% 7h, 77% 
CRED GORGIEE, 06sec cccccsescecsoses 10,973 8% 7% 834 
PT Tic ceteccsccccasczcoacss 42% 8734 35 8734 
Phil. and Reading............... 42,120 G7 bay 87% 
DD, Gates casteneesessssnene 40 2034 Bau%% Bow 
Pe, Fes We Be Girccecsiccccevecs 22 132 122 122 
Pama GOS. ccovcesceseccvscocss 1,965 1314 128 181 
Peoria, Dec., and E.............+ 83,110 18'¢ «17 18, 
QO cc cccessccsccreceocs 20 8 4 1% 
Rochester and Pittsburgh...... 7,080 18% 6% 17% 
Baths BAG. 500.0 05 000: cccsccveces 3,001 12236 1203¢ 12246 
Rich. amG Das.......cccccccccecce 26,420 Ty 55 70 
Rich. and W. P.............c000- 6,300 M3 2 B44 
A BN Bi incdis 0 860d: cxc0ss08 400 6% 6% 6% 
GR, BE Be Bhi cpccecccccensonnrecs Wu 37% 364 387 
8 ee 200 9356 Wye 9B 
Standard Mininy............... 64 6% «64 «bY 
St. L. and 8. Po... .cces ceeceees lwo 3% OBO 30 
St. L., and 8. F., pf...........-.5 30 6 62 62 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf.......... 211 4 OB 
GE DP. Whig CHE Th... ccc ctsscovesss 7,000 113% Wig 108 
86. B., M., ONE Mh. .ccccccccccece 26,725 108)¢ 104 176 
St. P. and Omaha,............... 6,301 45 aQy 4h 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 2,440 104 Wig 1034 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 49,356 34% B26 845% 
Union Pacific. ..........0-.-+000+ 83,535 94 91 O84 
United States Express......... 5 G2% G24 624 
Wab., St. L.,and P. ............ 11,750 27 243g 2634 
W., St. L.,and P., pref.......... B4,212 4244 8036 4135 
Wells, Fargo Ex. 1213 
Weatern U. Tel.............0006+ % ~ 80% 





* Bank Srockxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares; 















































Bid, Asked.| Bi 4 A asked, 
America ived eae ibs | 
American Kx 130 | -- 
But ive & Drove tio — | = 
tated ies oo — 
DOKE....c0ccccce. 190 i | 
Comms a. 14 156 - 
Corn Exe nange. io | _ 
Chemica),....... 2,001 — | 170 
Central Nat'l 130 140 
Continental! . 23 — - 
City. - - 
Chatham — - 
b; — | — 
cast River — | - 
‘leventh = rien ae 
First Nation’l. _ = 
-- |Ph 106 
ie Avenue,. al ~ 
Somme y 99% Rep ‘1a 140 
j uu 
G “w“ — Republic Leather..196 — 
Ge 100 =6— ~=|Seventh Ward... 100 125 
— \Stateof NewY'rk.130 140 
anover ..148 — (|St. Nicholas...... 125 180 
— any & Trad’s..50 — |Tradesmen’s......115 117 
a6 — |Union........,... 6 — 
1 leather Man't... — |Unit’d States Nat.145 160 
Manhattan... «a 155 |Wall St. Nat’... 104 106 





Bank Samenee.—h satisfactory state- 
ment of the condition of the Associated 
Banks was given by the clearing house for 
last week. The changes in the averages 
show a decrease in loans of $1,483,200, a 
loss in specie of $170,500, a gain in legal 
tenders of $961,500, a decrease in deposits 
of $1,121,600, and an expansion in circula- 
tion of $56,200. The moyement for the 


week results in a gain of surplus reserve of 
$1,071,400, and the banks now hold $9,597,- 
125 in excess of the legal requirements. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 


Clearings for the week ending July Mth, .:8656,308,878 67 


do, do, do. July 2st... 757,046,185 68 
Balances for the week ending July Mth.. 31,596,263 61 
do. do, do. July Qlat.. 32,943,507 77 


U. 8. Bonps.—The lack of firmness which 
was reported last week in this department 
of financial matters has continued to in- 
crease and the market has been dull and 
depressed with a decline in values. 448 fell 
off 4, 48 4, and 8s 4. The closing quo- 
tations were as follows: 

Bid, Asked, | 
be, ‘1,con. A, 101 Currency 66, "9%... 
tw, 112% 11854 | Currency 68, 96. ..129 
rid 1891, oom, 112% y 6a, 
907, rew 1185, y 68 





il ; 
4s, 1907, coup... 118% tiw’e | Currency 6s, 0,138 
Three percents. 3 = 1B | ‘ 


Rat.roaD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
fairly active and generally higher. The 
principal business was in Richmond and 
Danville Debentures, which advanced 8 per 
cent. to 68; New York, West Shore, and 
Buffalo Firsts, which advanced §, to 76§; 
Texas and Pacific (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts, which advanced }, to 884; and do. 
Land Grant Incomes, which advanced 4, to 
603. The other important changes were an 
advance of 24 per cent. in Kansas and Tex- 
as Seconds, to 58}; and a decline of 2 per 
cent. in Alton and Terre Haute Division, to 
70; 14 in Chattanooga Firsts, to 15$, and 14 
in East Tennessee Fives, to 72; but later 1 
per cent. of this was recovered. 

Foreign Exonance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been weak and droop- 
ing throughout the week. There was a re- 
duction in the posted rates on Tuesday, Fri- 
day and Saturday of 4c. on the pound and 
as much on actual rates. Saturday’s quota- 
tions were, for 60-days, $4.83@4.854; for 
demand, $4.863@4.87; for cable transfers, 
$4.873@4.874; and for commercial bills, 
$4.814@4.82. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Lincoln National Bank now occu- 
pies its new building Nos. 32 to 38 East 
42d street. It is of pressed brick 
and iron andis eight stories high. The 
bank offices occupy the first floor on the 
Forty-second street side of the building, 
while the rear and upper stories are allotted 
to the storage warehouse and the Safe De- 
posit Company. Theinterior of the build- 





ing is finished in marble encaustic tiling 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. . $9,326,000 5,488,000 $657,000 $9,759,000 
Manhattan. 7,523,000 1,236,000 541,000 6,488,000 
Merchants’. 7,411,100 1,458,400 629,800 6,979,400 
Mechanics’. 8,085,000 796,000 955,000 7,008,000 
Union...... 4,024,500 1,196,800 279,000 8,691,400 
America.... 10,208,700 1,292,600 548,900 7,265,900 
Phenix 3,326,000 647,000 151,500 8,062,000 
DP vvcvecicss 8,008,400 4,327,300 407,000 = =—-:10, 400,400 
Trad’sm'n’s 3,208,000 415,000 87,000 2,094,800 
Fulton...... 1,653,300 439,800 96,500 1,388,900 
Chemical... 12,745,700 8,599,800 592,100 =—-:12,928,500 
Mer. Exch.. 3,251,700 374,800 375,100 2,819,400 
Gallatin .... 4,527,900 577,300 172,000 2,531,900 » 
B'tch & Dro. 1,892,700 321,100 71,800 1,678,900 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,006,000 168,000 97,000 1,052,000 
Greenwich.. 960,700 26.000 124,800 897,400 
Lea. Manuf. 3,083,700 207,000 877,200 2,290,400 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,228,200 183,000 181,700 1,267,000 
St’te of N.Y. 8,672,500 630,200 174,000 8,465,800 
Am. Ex..... 11,789,000 2,000,000 1,649,000 10,830,000 
Commerce.. 16,078,700 4,330,000 1,586,800 18,351,800 
Broadway.. 6,172,000 1,071,200 824,500 6,128,300 
Mercantile.. 6,818,500 1,311,900 562,300 7,039,000 
Pacific...... 2,473,300 493,100 122,200 2,728,500 
Republic.... 4,851,000 221,200 518,000 8,121,305 
Chatham.... 38,470,900 623,300 364,500 8,772,100 
People’s..... 1,510,500 215,700 145,600 1,876,600 
N. America, 2,853,600 648,000 324,000 3,319,500 
Hanover.... 8,262,800 1,983,800 997,500 9,596,300 
BPVENE..200 oc 3,228,500 473,400 425,100 38,204,000 
Metropol'’n. 13,672,000 1,617,000 667,000 9,678,000 
Citizens’... 2,283,500 609,200 251,200 2,629,700 
Nassau ..... 2,301,000 123,400 201,300 2,508,600 
Market. .... 2,901,500 620,400 121,900 2,546,200 
St. Nicholas 2,431,600 162,00 51,400 1,987,600 
Shoe & Lea. 2,700,000 693,000 180,000 8,062,000 
Corn Exch, 4,762,700 859,800 201,000 4,068, 100 
Continent’). 6,354,200 1,671,500 255,800 7,157,000 
Oriental .... 2,104,300 120,000 348,900 2,011,400 
Marine...... 3,480,000 830,000 326,000 4,165,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,377,000 5,065,700 776,800 22,332,400 
aa 19,708,900 5,150,700 1,829,500 24,935,100 
Wall St.Nat. 1,644,200 243,600 182,600 1,979,000 
North River 1,526,000 20,000 297,000 1,584,000 
Fast River.. 1,169,400 172,300 108,300 997,200 
Fourth Nat. 15,825,700 2,743,900 =—-1,345,700 16,187,700 
Central Nat. 8,446,000 592,000 = 1,274,000 8,786,000 
Second Nat. 3,899,000 645,000 212,000 4,028,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,048,500 1,298,000 692,800 6.3638,20 
First Nat'l. 14,992,300 3,373,400 741,300 15,774,400 
Third Nat.. 6,417,500 776,600 781,000 5,672,200 
N.Y.NULEx. 1,462,700 109,000 162,500 1,131,700 
Bowery..... 1,879,900 243,500 222,900 1,830,000 
N.Y.County 1,684,400 18,800 539,700 2,070,700 
Ger.-Amer... 2,448,800 377,800 104,700 2,204,200 
Chase... .... 4,288,300 1,190,600 613,400 6,661,200 
Fifth Ave... 2,198,800 429,700 118,900 2,277,200 
GermanEx. 1,833,300 60,000 196,000 2,083,300 
Germania... 1,785,700 99,500 189,500 1,967,100 
U.S. Nat’l.. 6,427,500 1,221,300 257,800 5,922,700 
Lincoln N’l. 1,873,600 200,500 157,600 1,465,400 
Garfield Nat 831,900 14,000 114,600 623,300 

Total... .28328,356,100 $64,646,700 826,492,900 —8326,206,700 

Dee, Dee, Ine, Dee. 

Camparisons $1,483,200 =8170,500 = 961,500 $1,121,600 


and iron and brass work. The exposed 
iron work is silver bronzed. The offices of 
the President, Vice-President, and Board 
of Directors are on the left hand of the main 
entrance, while on the right hand is a re- 
ception room for ladies. At the rear of the 
latter apartment a section of the vaults 
of the Safe Deposit Company has been 
set apart exclusively for the use of 
ladies. Adjoining them are the vaults 
for the use of gentlemen, with convenient 
reception parlors for their use. The six 
upper floors are alloted to the storage of 
furniture. Each floor is divided into 28 
compartments, with fire-brick walls and 
iron doors. Two freight elevators, each 
capable of containing a loaded furniture 
van, run from the basement to the top of 
the building. There are four entrances to 
the building with double doors, each of 
which weighs 8,200 pounds. Workmen 
were yesterday arranging the time-locks 
on the doors of the vaults. The officers of 
the institution are as follows: President, 
Thomas L. James; Vice-President, Alfred 
Van Santvoord; Secretary, J. H. B. Edgar; 
Superintendent, John R. Van Wormer; 
Trustees, Thomas L. James, William R. 
Grace, Alfred Van Santvoord, John W. 
Harper, Frederick Kuhne, John F, Plum- 
mer, Matthew C. D. Borden, Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, and Wm. Seward Webb. 

The recoinage of the imperfect or abraded 
gold coins of England is under discussion. 
The gold currency of the United Kingdom 
is estimated at but one hundred million 
pounds, of which the banks hold from one- 
fourth to one-fifth. On April 30th the banks 
of the kingdom, including, of course, the 
Bank of England, held but £22,150,000. 
This is all good coin, as the Bank of Eng- 
land destroys ever inferior piece, and the 
other banks deal almost exclusively in gold 

packages made up by the Bank of England. 

he light coin, however, is thought to reach 
annually thirty million dollars, and it is this 
which needs remanufacture at a considera- 
ble cost to some one other than the last 
holder, who is now liable. The first sover- 
eigns were issued in 1817, and up to the last 
of 1881 this coinage alone reached £808,- 
000,000 in the United Kingdom. 

Divipenp.—The Central Pacific Railroad 
Co. will pay three dollars - share August 
Ist, on presentation of dividend warrant 


No. 16, at their offices in San Francisco and 
New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


5 59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and | TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


MIDDLESEX BANKING 
Middletown, Middletown, COM PANY Connecticut 


Incorporated under the laws of Connecticut and stb- 
Ject to the inspection of the 
STATE BANK COMMISSIONERS, 


ARATE » BONDS DS 


dllotow i, = f 
or ahs which ‘wali ‘be a oe FH and pr ppsstieccteln e, sen 
giving full 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 








Parties Desirous of ' Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write bo or ont om the Olé Banking 

wowns £ COMr ANY, 

oft lage oper itm sr ont, payable 
on demand. 


a PER. CENT. NET. 


/ SAFE 8 PER CENT. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Now is the best season of the year to obtain some of 
THE CHOICEST LOANS 
SEQURED BY 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
UPON IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE FARMS 
In THE West anD SOUTH. 
IT WILL PAY 
ANY ONE SEEKING 
DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS 
to send for a list, or call and examine the applications 
now in our office, which have been carefully selected 
and approved by us, By frequent visite to the locali- 
ties where these loans are placed we can obtain the 
BEST SECURITIES 
AND 
HIGHEST RATES OF INTEREST. 
Special attention is invited to the value of THE PRO- 
pucTs of these farms, making them 
RELIABLE SECURITIES 


for the payment of interest-bearing loans. Ali mor 
gages payable at our office and for sale in sums to suit 
purchasers. 


SEND FOR A LIST OF OUR LOANS, 
GEO. W. MOORE & CO., 
281 Man Sr., Hartrorp, Or. 
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REFERENCES 


BREE eos 


importa fatto nal Bank, New York. 


Franklin Se in ie, 

ite Wee ae eae ane * 
PX 
EP. GATES, 


Presa, Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper GRAND FORKS, DAK. DAK. 


AMERICAN. 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand? NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP LA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000, 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors, 

GAPITAL FURNISHED OK PROCURED for Rati. 
road Companies lines under construetion and 
their 8 pure ee 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
pnw Towns, and Cities, and Nor Railroad Compal 

CT THE FINANCIAL . 

IZATION of of lroad Companies and ae a 
gone whos property is in hands of Receivers or 
tak ld. BUY As AND SEL] /NVESTMENT SECURITIES 


wiLL BUY OR SELL. DEFAULTED Save or con- 
vert them Into interest-paying investments, 
— and other information furnished on ap- 
JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-Precident. 
WM. P, WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
OFr¥ice Cumengs ue Rgctran Bas Beep Pn ta 


HREE potane PER SHARE WILL BE PAID 
on presentation of DIVIDEND WARRANT No. 16 
on or after Aug. ey etre ped 


Tranaler bosks wi wilt Be ie from, ty = x auly tot " 


10 A.M, Aug. 3d 
r ML A 


FABRAGHT FIRE INSURANCE C0 


346 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 152 BROADWAY, 


New York, July 10th, 1883. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS OOM- 
PANY have this day declared a Semi-Annual! Divi- 
dend of SIX PER CENT., payable on demand, i 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
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No Risk; «= Solid 10a Gat 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 





Central [1Linols Financial Agency, Jacksoaville Ul, 


Office of the NstHANOE COMPA gy TY Mrs 
18 Brosdway, ROOKLYN ., July 18th, 1888. j 


pins BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 


y declared the usual semi-annual dividend of TEN 
PER CENT, to stockholders, payable on demand. 
F. i. way, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial 
THE OLD MERCANTILE THEORY. 


Prior to the days of Adam Smith, the 
distinguished author of the ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” it was a very common idea among 
merchants and bankers that money, mean- 
ing thereby the precious metals, is the most 
important part of national wealth, and 
hence that the true policy for each nation is 
toincrease the accumulation of these metals 
to the largest extent possible. The more 
gold and silver it had the richer it became. 
Trade that brings the precious metals to it 
enriched it; and trade that carried them 
away impoverished it and enriched other 
countries. The thing to be observed was 
the movement of the precious metals. 
Commerce among the nations was viewed 
asa struggle, in which each sought to at- 
tract to itself the greatest quantity of the 
world’s money—namely, gold and silver. 
Their influx was regarded us a sign of pros- 
perity, and their efflux regarded as an ad- 
verse omen. The question of wealth was 
mainly a question of money. The more 
money the more wealth and the greater the 
prosperity. 

Adam Smith attacked and thoroughly ex- 
ploded this theory, so fully showing its 
falseness and absurdity that one wonders 
how sensible men could have ever held the 
stupid notion. And yet the underlying 
principle of the theory is by no means dead. 
Not a few money articles that appear in the 
city newspapers, even in these latter days, 
are based upon the idea that money is the 
divinity of all trade; that the more of it the 
better for traders; and hence that if any- 
thing goes wrong in the course of trade it 
is for the want of money. The inflationist 
cries out for more money. If gold is ex- 
ported the country has lost just so much 
capital; and if it is imported it has gained 
just so much capital. It is poorer by all 
that goes away and richer by all that comes 
to it. An immense reserve of money lying 
idle in bank vaults is the sure guaranty 
that everything will go right. These and 
the like notions, still prevalent, spring from 
the old mercantile theory about money, 
which Adam Smith meant to kill and sup- 
posed that he had killed. 

What, then, is money in the wse to which 
it is put as money, whether it be coin or 
paper, legal-tender notes or bank notes? It 
is nothing but a tool or mere instrument by 
which exchanges are computed and effected. 
It is never an end, but simply a means to 
anend. It serves a single purpose, and 80 
long as it is used as money it can serve no 
other purpose. Men cannot eat it or wear 
it or drink it, or do anything with it beyond 
using it simply as a tool, And when society 
has as many such tools as it needs for the 
convenienée of commercial exchanges, then 
there is no necessity for any more money. 
Any increase beyond this point will not 
add to its wealth or to the convenience of 
doing business, but s'mply enhance prices, 
with no advantage to anybody, with the 
single exception of those who gamble in 
prices. The artisan who has all the tools 
he needs for his trade, does not want any 
more tools; and so society, when supplied 
with the tool called money, whether it be 
gold or paper, can never gain anything by 
increasing it. 

How many of the exchanges of society 
require the use of money and are actually 
made by its use? Buta very small part of 
them, as compared with the whole. The 
volume of exchanges made is no measure 
of the volume of money needed. The bill 
of exchange and the bank-check, neither of 
which is money, effect the great body of 
transfers that take place in cities. They do 
nearly all the work in the trade between 
different parts of the same country; and 
when we come to foreign trade, the bill of 
exchange, and not money, is the great 
operator. Identically the same money, too, 
by being passed from hand to hand, may 
effect a hundred payments or make a hun- 
dred purchases in one day. Making the 
suitable deduction for the cases in which 
money is not needed or used at all, we find 
that society as a whole really needs far less 
money than many suppose. But does not 
the banker or the trader who has large de- 
mand liabilities to meet, and has not suffi- 
cient money with which to meet them, need 
more money? Yes, he does; but the money 





he needs happens to be in the hands of other 
members of the community, and that is all 
that there is about it. His lack of money 
does not provea general lack, Society may 
have money enough, though he cannot pay 
his debts. 

Be it remembered also that money, 
whether it be gold or paper, really has to be 
bought. The possessor must pay for it, 
either in service or by commodities. He 
cannot go to the manufacturer of money 
and get itasa gratuity. Society does not 
furnish money to beggars for nothing. It 
sells it for an equivalent, as really as it 
sells hats or groceries. If the miner digs 
gold he expects to be paid forit. If the 
Government issues legal-tender notes, it does 
not issue them to give themaway. If banks 
issue their notes, the receiver must give them 
an equivalent in return. Thereis no getting 
a currency among a people, whether of 
gold or paper, without paying for it. How 
much of this currency is it best for society, 
in the persons of its individual members, to 
buy? Just as much as, taken collectively, 
they really need for the convenient transfer 
of capital. Anything beyond this is a dead 
loss, the sinking of just so much capital 
into an absolwtely useless state. A man 
would be a fool who should buy for his own 
use twenty hats, when he needs but one; 
and society does not do much better 
when it buys more currency than it has any 


use for. 
incisal s 


THE PRODUCT OF LABOR. 


Ir is an elementary principle in polisical 
economy that what a thing costs In the la- 
bor necessary to produce it is one of the in- 
gredients of its value. The thing produced 
is the labor expended in producing it and 
realized and expressed in the product. 
Labor, hence, forms a fundamental con- 
dition in our estimates of value. The cost 
price of every product that has an exchange- 
able character includes its labor cost and 
varies with the amount of this cost. 

The forms in which the realized products 
of labor appear are various; and yet they 
may be reduced to a few classes. One of 
these classes embraces such products as are 
destroyed in their first use. They minister 
directly to the animal necessities of man 
and perish in the using. This is true of the 
food that we eat and the garments we 
wear. Both are produced by labor; yet 


neither, after being used, appears by the, 


use in the form of another product. The 
use is not reproductive, but destructive. 
The products perish in the first direct use of 
them; and hence they cannot be stored up 
for any length of time as permanent capital. 
They are being constantly produced and as 
constantly consumed, and enter largely into 
the exchanges of society, as they largely 
form the theater of industry. 

The second class of products does not 
directly perish in the first use, and hence 
the use may be repeated. They constitute 
capital or accumulated wealth, and may be 
employed as a source of revenue to the 
owner. In this class we have the various 
implements of industry, the machinery of 
the workshop, factories, railways and rail- 
cars, carriages, vessels, houses, etc. Labor 
expended in the production of these things 
is capital stored up in forms that are meas- 
urably permanent, which, by being used, 
has the power of earning or producing other 
capital. It is productive capital, because it 
yields a revenue by its use. The owner of 
a factory which he runs, or rents to another, 
has in the factory a capital which gives him 
aievenue. It is working capital and by its 
working secures to him other products of 
labor. No small part of the wealth of civ- 
ilized society exists in this form. The 
places in which we witness its greatest con- 
centration are large cities. 

The third class of products embraces 
such as gratify the desires and tastes of 
men, while they neither supply their animal 
wants nor furnish the source of revenue by 
their use. Works of art, ornaments, paint- 
ings, statuary, jewelry, etc., belong to this 
class. Such products cost labor, and satis- 
fy the desires and fancies of men; and 
hence they bave value. They, however, 
make no contribution to the supply of our 
physical wants, and in their use result in 
no other products; and hence they are 
dead or unproductive capital, alike to the 
owner and to society at large. 

The fourth and last class of products in 





which realized labor appears and is stored 
up we have in the substance which is used 
as money. Whether this substance be gold 
or silver, or any other substance in estab- 
lished use as money, it costs labor to pro- 
duce it, and the labor cost is the primary 
element of its value. When thus used it 
has no productive power, since its only 
function is to measure and transfer values. 
In all other respects it is dead capital; and 
hence no community needs any more of 
this substance for monetary use than will 
suffice for the convenient performance of 
its specific function. 

Money—that is to say, real money, money 
that is not simply a credit demand, but has 
its value in the material of which it is com- 
posed, considered in relation to its labor 
cost and its established desirability and ex- 
changeability—is a condensed form of 
labor. To the holder it is virtually an order 
upon the market of the world for any other 
product that is deemed its equivalent in 
value. It is free capital, not invested; yet, 
by its universal negotiability, capable of 
easy exchange for any other form of capital. 
He who has other commodities to sell 
may be troubled to find a buyer; but 
he who has money to sell will always 
find a plenty of buyers. The market 
of the world is full of them and ready 
to purchase money by exchanging other 
products for it. It is the one commodity or 
realized product of labor in universal de- 
mand. Gold and silver have by civilized 
nations been selected for monetary use; and 
their value as money is simply their labor 
cost and value as commodities. Being a 
very condensed form of value, and at the 
same time universally desired, they are emi- 
nently adapted to be money. 

The growth of capital in each of these 
realized products is simply the surplus 
which society produces beyond its current 
consumption and destruction. Products of 
the first class, being perishable and perish- 
ing in the first direct use of them, speedily 
disappear. Those of the second, third, and 
fourth classes, being comparatively perma- 
nent, are the products in which the labor of 
society is stored up; and of these money is 
the only one that is at all times universally 
exchangeable, and hence capital in the 
freest possible form. 


——————$_____. 


DRY GOODS. 





IMPROVEMENT is noticed in the demand 
for goods, and an increased interest is man- 
ifest in the dealings of the dry goods mar- 
ket for the past week, though the vol- 
ume of transactions is not fully up to the 
expectations of the trade. The daily arri- 
val of representatives of large concerns 
from all the interior centers has increased 
the number of buyers in the market, and 
their presence has been felt by the extended 
inquiry and the large number of selec. 
tions made. There is no inducement for 
speculation upon the market, as buyers pur- 
chase only such goods as they need and re- 
quire to meet the wants of the consumers 
in their respective localities. On the part 
of the merchants there is no disposition to 
hasten the preparation of Autumn stocks, 
and the market has virtually been left to it- 
self by many in their desire for rest and 
recreation at the various Summer resorts. 
The conservatism which has so often been 
referred to of late is still preserved by all, 
and from present appearances gives no 
promise of being violated. A satisfac- 
tory amount of new business has been 
transacted by the commission houses, and 
there has been a considerable movement in 
certain fabrics, on account of former orders. 
Some good-sized parcels of cotton goods 
were sold to exporters and converters, and 
there was a fairly satisfactory demand for 
dress goods, sackings, printed calicoes, etc., 
by package buyers. The jobbing trade has 
been irregular, but most of the leading 
jobbers are doing fully as much business as 
at the corresponding period of last year. 
The telegraphers’ strike has caused some 
uneasiness in the trade and interrupted 
business to some extent, fewer orders hav- 
ing been received by wire than for some 
time past. 

Corron Goops.—The demand by jobbers 
has been only moderate; but some large 
lots of plain cottons were sold to exporters, 
and converters have shown more liberality 
in their purchases. The best makes of fine 





brown sheetings are doing fairly, as are 
the most popular fine and medium fine 
bleached goods, and cotton flannels are 
moving freely. For wide sheetings, corset 
jeans and satteens thereis a steady hand- 
to-mouth demand, and quilts and cotton 
towels are in fair request. Some fair sales 
of blue denims were reported by agents, 
but other colored cottons ruled quiet. 

Print Cloths were quiet in demand; but 
prices are unchanged at 3 9-16c. for 64x64s 
and 81-15@34c. for 56x60s, with more 
sellers than buyers at these figures. 

Prints have been in moderate request by 
package buyers, and fair aggregate sales of 
standard and 56x60 dark fancies were re- 
ported. Buyers are not taking hold very 
freely, however, and selections are mainly 
restricted to relatively small parcels of the 
various makes. Staples are doing fairly 
and there is a steadily growing demand for 
robes and furnitures, though transactions 
have been only moderate as yet. 

Ginghams have been more active in agents’ 
hands, large deliveries of dark dress styles 
having been made to interior jobbers in 
execution of early orders. There was also 
a steady, though moderate call for such 
Summer makes as chambrays, suitings, seer- 
suckers, etc., and some kinds, as pink 
chambrays, etc., continue very scarce and 
desirable. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fairly active 
demand for soft all-wool suitings, cash- 
meres, sackings, etc., at agents’ hands, and 
matelassé flannels continued in good re- 
quest. Staple and fancy worsted fabrics 
have met with a fair share of attention 
from buyers for remote markets, but the 
general movement was only moderate, as 
agents representing some of the leading 
makes are not yet fully prepared to display 
new Fall styles. 


WooLeN Goops.—Business in woolens 
continues to improve, and has been some- 
what steady during the week. More de- 
partments were engaging the attention of 
buyers present, and insome of them trans- 
actions were of larger aggregate than before. 
Jobbers from the West, particularly, bought 
staple goods adapted to general wants with 
a fair degree of liberality. There was noth- 
ing like speculation apparent, while very 
low prices were necessary to secure busi- 
ness in most lines; and in this respect the 
condition of the market was rather unsatis- 
factory to agents, though there was an im- 
proved tone observed at the latter part of 
the week, as the result of the trade had. 
The demand, ulso, from clothiers for cloth- 
ing woolens was in general light, though 
there were small duplicate orders for the 
leading popular makes of the several de- 
scriptions of goods aggregating a not incon- 
siderable amount in some quarters; but 
there was considerable tendency to defer 
the expectations that had been previously 
expressed. Nevertheless, as the week ad- 
vanced, there was an unmistakable tendency 
toward improvement, the aggregate of 
sales increasing, partly from the wants of 
clothiers and cloth jobbers and partly from 
the small wants of the general jobbers. 
Consequently there may be more business 
close at hand, but other indications are still 
obscure, and nothing from the general 
situation can apparently be derived except 
hopefulness, which is a fair deduction. 

Hosiery anp UNnpERWEAR.—Trade in ho- 
siery continues good, both plain and fancy 
descriptions being in fair demand. In 
underwear business is steady, but sales 
are inmoderate proportions. The aggre- 
gate, however, is not unsatisfactory. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Developments in foreign goods are very 
encouraging, and a very fair volume of 
business has been consummated during the 
week. Importers were getting in large 
quantities of goods; but a good portion of ° 
them were delayed importations. It is not 
expected that the imports of foreign dry 
goods will average as heavy as last year, as 
prices are too low to induce any specula- 
tion. In certain classes of goods, such as 
are wanted by the Southern and Western 
jobbing trade now here, among which may 
be specially mentioned British dress 
goods, there was a very good trade dur- 
ing the past week. This class of buyers ar 
always the earliest in the market; and this 
season they appear in excellent spirits, re- 
port a prosperous constituency, and feel 
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Insurance. 
A FAR WESTERN CO-OPERATIVE. 


Somesopy sends to this office a copy of 
a quarterly sheet of four small pages, called 
the “Kansas Benevolent Society Record, 
July, 1888, Vol. 5, No. 1, whole number 
11.” The list of trustees is headed by the 
Governor, Secretary of State and Auditor 
of Kansas, the official titles only being 
printed, not the individual names; these 
being ex-officio members, the question oc- 
curs whether permission has been obtained 
from the persons now holding those offices, 
or whether one of the penalties attending 
officeholding in Kansas is being made ez- 
officio indorsers of co-operative societies? 
To the title Benevolent Society we have 
the incidental objection that it is a mis- 
nomer, after the usual co-operative pre- 
tense. Life insurance is beneficent in its 
effects, but inno wise benevolent in its 


foundation, in the sense’ intended. 


Persons who take policies are  actu- 
ated by regard for their dependents, 
which is a selfish unselfishness. 
They never think about the rest; 


and it would be hard to find a man who 
ever troubled himself about the interests of 
the body of members, or of any of them, 
when considering whether to take a policy 
orto retain one. This will not be other- 
wise until the millennium of loving neigh- 
bors as ourselves gets much nearer. And 
the same selfishness which holds legitimate 
life insurance together pulls co-operatives to 
pieces. Members of level-premium compa- 
nies stay because they have something to 
stay for; but members of the sand rope as- 
sociations tumble out because there is 
nothing to hold them. However, we sup- 
pose assessment societies will continue to 
pretend in their titles to be the benevolent 
and charitable things they are not until the 
increase of popular intelligence puts an end 
to them 

Looking down the first column we come 
to ‘‘ Fatal. Weakness of Co-operative Socie- 
ties,” and we copy the paragraph: 

*** Reserves are absolutely necessary unless life 
insurance is done with a premium that increases 
every year, About forty per cent, of every pre- 
mium paid on an ordinary life policy must be 
added to the reserve. ‘he co-operative societies 
entirely ignore the idea of a reserve, and have all 
their members pay the same rate, only varying 
the small amount of entrance fee ; or some, hav- 
ing a glimpse of the great truth, have made a 
rate of payment ‘varying with the age at entry, 
but ever after remaining the same.’ 

“The above is from a recent publication by 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and contains more truth than is generally 
found in life insurance literature written against 
co-operative insurance, We cordially agree with 
the writer, and call particular attention to the 
last part of thearticle. This society absolutely 
avoids the objection expressed. It not only 
varies the rate of payment according to age, 
when entering the society, but each five years 
afterward increases the rate of assessment. If 
we choose to give our memberg insurance at 
cost, each year allowing them to use the forty 
per cent. in their own business, it is only because 
the average business man of Kansas is as capable 
of taking care of his own money as a Massachu- 
etts man is of taking care of it for him.” 

Thus it appears that this co-operative 
society is not co-operative, but will try to 
avoid the inevitable by a charge increasing 
by successive steps. What this increase is 
is not stated ; but we find a recently-amended 
by-law, making the cost of taking out 
membership certificates $15, and $5 ‘for 
renewal certificate euch five years,” and 
that $3 are charged annually for current 
expenses. This device is old, andis des- 
tined to fail because it is contrary to Na- 
ture, and to human nature. Men's earning 
power and disposition to pay decrease, and 
their living expenses increase, as they 
grow older; an increasing payment is, 
therefore, contrary to the order of things, 
They will also assume their early payments 
as about the measure of What they are to 
be called upon to do, notwithstanding the 
steps of successively increasing hight may 
be pointed out to them in the distance. As 
they begin to feel the increasing hight of 
those steps they will decline taking them. 
Theoretically, an accurately adjusted in- 
creasing premium is right; practically, 
nothing except an accurately adjusted level 
premium has ever worked or ever will 
work. The Kansas Benevolents are only 
trying an old device, and seeking to help it 
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out with the usual initiatory and expense 


fees; but it will fail them, in time, as it al- 
ways does, 

The Kansas Benevolents repeat another old 
device in protesting that they are quite un- 
like the rest. ‘‘ The disadvantage we labor 
under is the great preponderance of worth- 
less societies over really meritorious ones.” 
‘*When a man wants something for noth- 
ing he takes a membership in some snide 
co-operative life society, and gets—left.” 
‘We hope that our Superintendent of In- 
surance will make this a sick year for all 
graveyard and other snide and co-operative 
life insurance societies doing business in 
Kansas.” We are entirely in sympathy 
with these choice extracts, as far as we can 
understand them. Snide is not in our 
vocabulary; but it must be something bad, 
and we hope the Kansas Superintendent 
will make 1888 a ‘‘ sick” year. 


This society has been in existence four 
years and a quarter, paying fourteen losses, 
aggregating $25,110; andit claims to be the 
only one in Kansas ‘‘paying the full 
amvunt of two thousand dollars.” Its re- 
ceipts for the half year are reported as $10,- 
938; expenditures, $10,000 on five certifi- 
cates, $420 in th® accident department, 
and $1,775 for expenses. The $1,157 excess 
of outgoes came out of the $3,340 balance 
from 1882. Notwithstanding we read that 
the society ‘‘does of its own accord and 
always has what Mr. Welch, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, wants done,” and that 
‘this number of the ‘Record’ contains all in- 
formation relating to our society which 
could possibly be asked for by any act of 
the legislature,” the information furnished 
is what in the East would be called meagre. 
The number and classification of members, 
the number of lapses and amount of assess- 
ments are among the omitted information. 
The following, however, is given as ‘‘a nut 
for life insurance agents to crack :” 


“Some years ago it was an every day occurrence 
for life insurance agents to represent that, by 
taking out an ordinary life policy and paying 
the premium in full each year, the dividends 
would, in from fifteen to twenty years equal the 
premium, at which time the policy would, of 
course, become self-sustaining. That hook 
caught us fora number of years. Let us give 


an example from experience in this society—tee 
if we do not really give a self-sustaining policy 
in much less time taking as a working Lasis the 
rates of life insurance companies, 

“Richard T, Watson, of Salina, Kansas, insured 
in this society for $2,000 on the fifth day of 
He has up to July 


April, 1879, age forty-five. 
lst, present year, paid 
16 assessments of $2.75 each 


4annual dues of $3.00 each............. 
BD B8Re 0.0.0 000s ccccvcccecccccoccccoseccecosce 





for four years and three months insurance, The 
same life insurance in the best old line com- 
panies, paying the full premium each year, as he 
would have to, to have his policy become “ self- 
sustaining,” would have cost him annually $76.88 ; 
for four years and three months $329.18. He is 
still living and in good health. Has he not had 
equally as good insurance, and has he not saved 
in cash $265.98? This saving, placed at interest, 
will keep up his policy in our society, allowing 
a much larger death rate than we have yet ex- 
perienced, That being the case, why has he not 
now a self-sustaining policy for $2,000? Will 
the New York INDEPENDENT answer?” 


With pleasure, only this nut is too soft 
to crack. Mr. Watson has saved $265.93, 
but if he had kept his $63.25 he would have 
saved $829.18, and would be just as 
well off as he is now. So of the other 
‘* illustrations” in another column, claiming 
an aggregate saving of $822.20, ‘‘a better 
cash surrender value than any life company 
pretends to offer.” These men, being now 
living and in good health, have not put their 
insurance to the test; and it has never been 
disputed that the early dying do well enough 
under the assessment scheme, or that this 
scheme cannot and does not furnish very 
fair, cheap insurance for a few years. This 
is the old plea and illustration, repeated 
for the ten thousandth time. There is not 
a co-operative society anywhere which does 
not point triumphantly to the small amounts 
it has cost, and thousands of people are 
deceived by this early cheapness. All it 
proves is that the grade is very easy at 
first. The co-operative society starts out, 
repeating the old-claim of cheapness, and 
the old comparison of the small assess- 
ments ‘it has” cost with the larger amounts 
‘*it would have” cost in the level-premium 
companies, accompanied by just such tri- 








nen declarations as the above, that 
the parties have had their insurance. But 
what should be compared, honestly, is the 
actual cost of renewable term insurance 
(which is all that any assessment society 
furnishes or has power to furnish) with the 
cost of such insurance in established com- 
panies. The co-operative gets on very 
well until the burden becomes heavier, 
then goes to pieces, and is promptly re- 
born asa fresh youth, unlike all the preced- 
ing ones, and sure to never get into any 
state of decay. Co-operative insurance is 
always fresh and strong; but as the grass 
of the field is. 
> 


INSURANCE NOTES 


In pursuance of the intention of the In- 
surance Commissioner of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts to examine all the insurance 
companies doing business in that state, the 
Lloyds Plate-Glass Insurance Company, of 
this city, have recently undergone an exam- 
ination. The examiner concludes his re- 
port as follows: ‘‘The company is doing a 
large business of its kind, and is managed 
with ability and economy. It is prompt 
and honorable in the settlement of losses, 
and its policyholders are amply protected.” 





Snnons Two NEGATIVES THAT DO NOT MAKE A 
Positive.—Codperative life insurance is a 
provision against the uncertainty of life by 
means of the uncertainty of assessments.— 
The Chronicle. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of agenctes, 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
I8 THE 


LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY in 
the WORLD, ONE OF THE 
BEST of LIFE COMPANIES. 


With Rates as Law a8 Consistent with Safety. 


Assets, %6,667,000. 
Surplus, $1,675,000. 


Pays ull Honest Claims in full, without 
scaling or waiting for an assessment which 
may be paid or not. 


Paid lopli, 08,000,000, 


Reheeel Accident Tickets, 
25 Cents A Day, 84.50 For 30 Days, 
SECURING 


$3,000 in case of Death, 
$15 a Week if Disabled. 














General Accident Policies, 


$5 to $10 per year for all ordinary 
occupations. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

JOHN E. meneee, u Ass’t Secretary. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 2,173 Broadway 3 

BOSTON, cor. State and Kilby Streets; 

CHICAGO, Montauk Block. Agencies 
at all important points. 





SEMI-ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
JUNE 30th, 1883. 


ASSET 

U. 8. Gov't Bonds (Market Value)..... 262,050 00 
Loans on Collaterals. . 119,599 19 
Cash in Bank aud Office. Li cncdeeneniesnden 20,977 55 
Premiums in Course of Collection..... 54,367 61 
Bills Receivable, etc,...........c0000-+++ 4,295 20 
Debwege BRP ices cc ccecccccecccssece 2,101 06 

$463,390 G61 

LIABILITIES 


Reinsurance Reserve as required by 
law, being 50 per cent. of all Premi- 


ums on Policies in force.............-- $132,000 OU 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, abso- 

lute and contingent................... 29,399 65 

$161,399 65 

Surplus to Stockholders....... $51, 990 96 


Surplus to Policyholders..$301,990 96 





OFFICES, 179 BROADWAY. 





OFFICERS: 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 
ROB'T J. HILLAS, Ass’t Sec’y. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE...............- 
President Continental Insurance Co, 


G. G. WILLIAMS........00- President Chemical Bank. 
J.8.T. STRANAHAN.... President Atlantic Dock Co. 


Se cittnamwettiniessnadihacena Retired Merchant. 
ALEXANDER MITCHELL........ 
Pres. Chic., Milwauke 2e, and St. Panl R. R. 
i agiecartendaies wtnweses 
Vice-Pres. Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific R.R. 
Bs Fi rantb dccciccesecesced of A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
J.D. VERMILYE.......... President Merchants’ Bank. 
Cf er re of Moore, Low & Sanford. 
CHAS. DENNIS.. 
Vice- President. Atlantic Mutual Ine. Co, 
Be eR sos cncccesaccecstcetsteescces Ex-M. C. 
Ne in vetndtenssdseneebadee 
President American Exchange National Bank. 
ee. es UII 68 dou ccencanes -cecscees .. President. 


CAPEL E. Le JEUNE, Actuary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE Uo.” 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS 
President. 
is2 «. 8S. WINCHESTER 

Vice-President. 
&. KR BrEECHER 
Secretary 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


oottnenea 1B | Heo tir aby here = 9 Montague Sts. 
Con’ en! Broo cor, Court an 
Buildings: No, 106 Broadway, 


Reserve for Pt mers hon peseontl e586. 123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OO 
Bae CBOED. 40 cccccccccccccveseccccce 1,557,865 69 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist 
real vera ndhnemsanttoans mr 450,534 50 
This Com pany under _the 
restrictions of the — York Maret .F Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal 1,200,000, 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
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PRETO LEER FTE #16,432.181 85 
SR iacicsictscccoccsecte eres 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ry 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Reserve for allo Ww or Habliities.. 
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Total Assets, a Ist. 2882.. _gaaes 140s 141 20 
B.S. 5. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 26%. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street, 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 
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LUT TE <ITY, Fon ce MA G MENT and and 
LIBERALITY TO'TH 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued, 
Ta. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jawvany2irm 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the Slat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Mostee Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,608 58 
Premiums on alices not marked off Ist 
COMET TAB. os cctiecesccctvetidccccesecs 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums ~_ 85,929,588 48 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jnvery 
1883, to Sist December, 1888............ 84,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same ri : 
00000000080 sestecccvees $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Premi- 
PONBsOS............ 828,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
ue Btates and State of New York - 
Loans aeaeel’ otherwise. Pie bo 00 
Real Estate and modus Company, 
MENGE Divo cartcnancdnscecgcogagsecces 581,118 15 
Fremiuna Notes and Hillis ‘Keceivable.. 1,725,576 02 
cecascescccetenscensecbadnees $13,171,675 02 v2 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment — canceled. 


A diyidend of fo: cent. le decieped cn 
earned pretium ott ue Compan for the re 
sl for yhich ficates 
tet of May + y 





t 
on and after y, 
By order of 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pree't. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets, 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary, 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Maximum insursace for pisimum outlay. 
The nm of wecured 





oo. at ence rf ust for 

re a e other 7 t Sone for whch the d. 
Anu x 54 Ly ted to two ty ay. ere pad, 

thousand dollars 


fo) occurring three years after death 
incebttcate for any ca as 


TABOR & & HARRAH, 


118 — St.. Ant Chicago, Iil., = — 
ABLE AGENTS WANT 





$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY 1st, 1888, BEING 


SSO0,800,396 82a. 


Of this amount about oneefifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO POLICY HOLDERS, the Gonenay oe ee 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is 

Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been J by the Com any in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
The ORK L was organized in 1845, has received from Po ee over $109,« 
000,000, aA has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholde: 900d to ~ amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual Sethi of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been shew five and eyed 
fourths per cent. on its avera age an aqnete, and less than me tap of one per cent, 


due and unpaid January ist, 1 Its gross Interest Receipts since organization hone 
EXCEEDED I18 DEATH LOSSES. 
During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar —— of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years, annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some 
was less than $1.50, while policies on the 10-year Life and eae Tables returned 
premiums a! with wiry at about savings bank rates, 

The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
vo - contract than the law 


requires, 
For further particulars, or wT cotumnenes upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WIATAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


De td: daca Wht PROMPT. LIBERAL, 


~ PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict bustness methods, 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 


MANHATTAN LIFE | WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Insurance Company of New York. a ee 


° . WER '° es © «© « Pr t. 
No. 156 and 158 Broadway. W. A. BREWER, Jr. esiden 
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Sixtieth Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1883. 





GRA CIPI | «oss onc a onc 0} ct cain st ctiabccovll seusice dodddeh dabdsieds> cbs Bédsieds Lbbeweeeetl ) Ae dnallent beadeadss acteealicameat $3,000,000 0@ 
Reserve for Uncarned Premetmms. .... oi... 6.cc ccc ccc cece cccccceceeceecevesenecseuseveseeetee teeteeeesers deh cle ¥e vi ctcdhounel 2,212,267 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims... 2.0.0 0. .cccccccccccccccce ee cc eeecee ce eeeneneneeneneeeenee eee engee seen eeeee ee ens 209,711 21 
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..+-$7,171,270 82 


SUMMARY « OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 





Cash in Banks..... » dabble Cbsie oboctedsoceeoen ce eoeenees eno epe ge npoanege ns $291,868 85 | State Bonds (market value)..........-.0.0.ceecceerececeeceresesensergueese 20,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on oe payable on demand (market value of —_— 
? 1,203,355 44 GOOG BOB). 0 co diiccddccrcccvdviccss seve ddcveccosseb bows sue Sdlebiesiesiy wills 798,188 3 
©B,jBS1 OOO)... 2. erecrrereccccecerecereneecneeesercrecersenseeanes eens 9203, pW 4g ae et Ait AO soos bean nmeeeae ce ee - 50,1 
United States Stocks (market WODRG) ccc ccccccccccccdcccccerceccvcsvecccce 3,445,640 00 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Ages > oy 126,340 40 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...........----- 1,259,516 25 Real Estate........ccccscccseccccesveveccseesesesesesees jie 38,259 66 
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Old and Young. 


“FOUR HONEYS” 


—_—_-—— 


BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 


Tux orange trees were all in blow; 
Fair rounded cups of perfumed snow 
Rose "twixt the dark magnolia leaves ; 
The jasmine, creeping o'er the eaves, 
Hung full of yellow horns ; and rare 
Sweet roses blossomed everywhere ; 
While to and fro, 
As blind folk go, 
The loneliest lady in the land 
Walked slowly o'er the warm white sand, 


Under bananas big and shady 

Sat Willy, Chloe, Ruth and Sady 
Playing house with some broken dishes, 
A sugar cat and four tin fishes. 


“I'm the papa, and earn the money,” 
Said Willy, looking gravely funny. 

“ The daughter I,” cried Buth, “ and Sady 
Shall be the lovely mamma, lady.” 


“ An’ I'll be de cook an’ bake de pones,” 
Said Chloe in flute-like alto tones, 

“ An’ egg-bread, jes 24 my mammy makes, 
An’ pertifle splendid batter-cakes.” 


The stranger lady passing by 
Could not repress a long-drawn sigh, 


Over the fence bobbed a curly head. 
“Howdy !” cried Sady, with cheeks rose-red. 
Quiek as a flash up bobbed another, 
“ Howdy, ma’am !” said the little brother, 


Then through the bare peered four shining 
eyes, 

Two were blue as the southern skies ; 

Two were black ; and two voices faintly 

Said: “Howdy! howdy!” very quaintly. © 


“Who are you?” asked the lonely lady. 
‘‘T’'m Mamma’s Honey” answered Bady. 
I’m Papa's Honey” cried Ruth shrilly ; 
* He's all our Hun, is our Bud, Willy. 


* An’ Chioe is just the cutest one. 
B10's Uncle Christopher's ‘Poppet Hun,’ 
An’ Annt Di’s ‘ Pudding an’ Honey’ ; #0 
We're four little Honeys in a row.” 


+ We're glad to see you, stranger lady, 

This pretty weather,” added Bady. 
“I'll pick you some roses ma'am,” said Willy, 
‘Some jasmines and a tall white lily.” 


Night and its shadows floated down 

O'er piny woods and little town. 

Out of the West, a silver boat, 

The white moon came, The plaintive note 
Of the chuck-will’s-widow sounded low, 
The tire-tly lamps were all aglow, 

The Honeys in their small beds slept, 

The lady o’er some roses wept, 

Yet smiling kissed them. ‘“ White and red! 
Ah! love is everywhere !"’ she said. 


Evanston, ILL. 
= oe 


A BLESSED GHOST. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 








BY WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


Ill. 
AN ENTRANCE ABUNDANTLY ADMINISTERED. 


Nerraxre Emperor of Pagan nor Inquis- 
itor of Modern Rome ever applied to Poly- 
carp or Cranmer such fiery foree to compel 
them to cease to be Christians as was ap- 
plied to me, and to the same end, by—sure- 
ly it is the same malignant Satan. The 
martyrs held fast to Christ as long as life 
lasted; and so long as I remained a human 
being, I, also, was holding to him, and with 
the last fainting power of sense and soul. 

How can I tell how it was that, opening 
my eyes as I lay, I saw who it was whose 
feet were being held inmy desperate hands? 
Of that I cannot speak now. Moreover, I 
have a remembrance that it was He who 
waved me to look away from Him to what 
had been myself. Had been! The man 
had descended into the animal. Being 
such, why should [ so unnecessarily pain 
any one by describing those agonies by 
which even the animal was so rent that, in 
the end, that lesser life’ also ceased as a 
whirlwind ceases, and what had been my 
mortal frame was but dust once more ? 

What I want to say, first of all, if I can 
but make my meaning plain in its perfect 
simplicity, is the fact that everything which 
came after was wholly natural to me. To 
a farmer wiping his forehead, rake in hand, 
in his harvest field, the well strewn acres 
about him, his laborers here and there, 
his wagon and horses, the breeze stealing 
by, the child coming through the stubble, 








dinner-basket in hand, the old dog stand- 
ing expectant as the child draws near—to 
sich a man everything seems matter of 
course. The wife bustling around prepar- 
ing dinner, the merchant chaffering over 
his counter with a customer, city noises 
coming in at the door, the carpenter plan- 
ing at his bench, knee deep in shavings, 
the pleasant smell of the wood on the 
air—not more natural to these—to com- 
mon-place men and women everywhere are 
their surroundings and themselves than was 
everything to me. Possibly things may 
seem more matter of course to a child toss- 
ing a ball inthe air and catching it among 
a group of its playfellows. If there is any 
way in which I could convey the idea of 
the absence of anything to astonish, thrill, 
move a grain out of the even tenor of wak- 
ing life, I would use it to make plain the 
fact that never in my life had I felt more 
quietly and completely at home with my- 
self and everything than I did in that wak- 
ing moment, and with my Lord, exactly as 
was Peter and the rest there upon the sea 
shore, the grateful odor of the broiling fish 
upon the air. Wonder? Yes. Gratitude? 
Yes. Humility, feverence, uttermost love? 
Yes; but most of all the quiet acceptance of 
everything, with the sense that nothing 
could possibly have been other than it was. 
Not during my life could I tell, if it 
were to my wife, what took place morn- 
ing and evening in my locked office, some- 
times more, often less, between my Master 
and myself. Now alll can say of this com- 
panionship is that it was more natural 
since now there was no effort to arouse 
myself to the duty, no reminding myself of 
this Scripture and that, no straining to be- 
lieve and love. It is in vain. But oh, that I 
could make clearer what I mean by saying 
that never were things more matter of course 
to me, as much so as these. 

When Christ appeared to him in Patmos 
John fell at his feet as dead. But this was 
because John was still in the body, a body 
which was to die, and which, therefore, 
was frail to every strong sight or sound. 
After John had laid that body aside there 
came back to him again the old relation- 
ship of mountain side, of boat and net, of 
the upper room at Jerusalem and the break- 
ing of the bread ; his unspeakable veneration 
helping, not hindering him. So was it to 
me. With the body had departed all its 
weaknesses. Christ would not hold speech 
with Ezekiel, with Daniel while lying 
prostrate onthe earth, not when raised to 
rest half-prostrate upon their hands and 
knees. ‘‘Stand upon thy feet!” was his 
command, imparting strength to do it; and 
to me too came the power from Him to 
stand upon my feet; for surely one is never 
so much in need of all his faculties as when 
in converse with him. But of that I am 
not ready to speak as yet. 

And there lay my body, done at last with 
agony, little more to me than my best suit 
of broadcloth, hanging at that moment in my 
wardrobe. A life time of habit held me to 
the spot. For, let me say it here, there is 
not in the after life anything which even 
reminds one of hurry, lack of time, the need 
to be through with whatever is in hand in 
view of something to follow afterward. 
Here the passage of time is measured by 
the turning of the planet upon its axis, its 
revolution about the sun and the succes- 
sion of seasons. There one is not confined 
to any one world; out upon the measure- 
less universe, bathed in unfaltering light, 
having nothing in you or without you to 
tell of passing hours, with eternity before 
you, wherever you are, whatsoever you have 
in hand, to that you give yourself so long as 
you like. Whatever is meant by the refine- 
ment and pleasure which goes with leisure 
in this life is infinitely truer there where is 
unlimited leisure. Therefore it was that I 
lingered for awhile around what had been 
my outer self. Now and then my family 
would come, singly, in groups, and beud 
with fresh outbursts of grief over the body. 

I was glad that they allowed Eliab Tal- 
bott to stand fora moment by the coffin; 
glad when they seemed not to see it when 
his wife, weeping by his side, stooped down 
and touched my forehead with her lips be- 
fore she left. The interest of those in the 
other life is far more with the wicked than 
with the good, and yet, yearn as I did to 
save the drunkard and his family, I was 
content being held from it, and for reasons 





to be mentioned in little while, and which 
explain, and perfectly, everything. 

“You, dear child, can you not under- 
stand?” J said it more than once or twice to 
wife, son, daughter, lingering over what 
had been my body. I knew they did not 
hear or see me, but things could not but be 
in that way. It was natural in the peace- 
fully pleasurable sense of the shining of the 
sun, of the waving of the trees in a gentle 
wind, the blowing of roses, the laughter of 
little children. 

‘Dull! How dull! It is in that way,” I 
thought, ‘‘ that the disciples did not under- 
stand one word of what Jesus told them so 
often beforehand about his death and res- 
urrection. How thunderstruck at his arrest 
and crucifixion! How bewildered at his 
rising from the dead! Look! Can anything, 
in view of what they profess to believe, be 
more absurd than those robes of crape? than 
that stony wretchedness, alternating with 
miserable tears?” And I had the quiet 
enjoyment a father has in seeing his 
children frightening each other in sheets and 
pasteboard masks. But, oh, the blessed 
naturalness of it all! The naturalness of 
squirrels leaping among the trees, of the 
albatross circling in the blue sky; rather as 
of children at play. ‘‘So was it,” 1 said, 
‘* with Adam and Eve, great babes that they 
were, there in Eden, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, sunning themselves, fondling 
tiger and leopard; no more thrown out by 
God coming down to talk with them than 
with the arrival with the dawn of the 
blessed sun. Is our Father himself without 
that tender love for them in their veriest 
folly which he puts into the heart of every 
mother? 

‘* Listen! They are conversing in such a 
make believe way about my being not 
there but in Heaven.” But I kept closest 
to my wife, weeping by herself through the 
drear hours of the night; weeping for me, 
and not a hair's breadth between us two! 
Distress me? Nof mine was a peace so 
based upon the plain facts of the case that 
such a thing as this, that every thing was 
but a variation of pleasure, even as the sil- 
very smile of the moon through the mists 
is a placidly pleasing variation upon 
the meridian glory of the sun. 

‘‘And how can they forget that our separa- 
tion is to be but for so very short a time?” 
I wasas a father who stands, watch in hand, 
a smile upon his face, amused that his chil- 
dren should be so much occupied with this 
and that, and saying: ‘‘ You darlings! Do 
you not know as well asI that all which 
interests you so will be over and done with 
in less than half a minute?” Thereafter 
came the funeral services, and the joyous 
wonder that the friends could not accept 
like diamonds the words said by the minis- 
ter as to death and the resurrection. ‘They 
take them as if they were but bits, instead, 
of broken glass,” I thought. 


I would say that my affection for my 
family was greater than ever; would say 
it if I could make you _ understand 
what I mean by greater. My love for 
them had been, when I was visibly 
with them, like a struggle toward them 
wearily and half-hearted through a morass 
dense and deep; now the loving, like the 
doing, was as easy a going forth of the soul 
as when it went out to God in song. A 
goodly part of the pleasure was due to the 
perpetual sense of control; for it was merely 
the control of rhythm upon music. I had 
resolved, for instance, that if I could, after 
death, I would surely give my wife some 
token of my continued existence and near- 
ness to her. Now I had lost that desire, 
though I knew I could have done so had I 
desired. Two things withheld me. First, 
such fullness of life streamed through me 
that I could not conceive how any one 
could doubt it. Besides it was not the will 
of God I should show myself to her in any 
way; and how can I express the compelling 
influence upon me of that adorable will? 
To differ with it was simply inconceivable. 
Even to desire to differ from it was as if a 
wren perched upon the ledge of a church 
tower should think to alter with claw and 
beak the motion of the hands and of the 
works there, It was as if a baby should 
fancy arresting the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis by planting infantile feet upon 
and bracing itself against it. Yes; the 
will of the Father was the shoreless breadth 
and beauty and unfathomed current of 





things; and it was in my going with it lay 
to me the entire power, as it did the pleas- 
ure of all movement, of myself, and of 
everything. It was this irresistible setting 
in of the ocean of existence in one way 
which gave me, as it did all, my unobstruct- 
ed power to go and to come, to do and 
to be. 

Let me keepin its clear order what befell 
me when I awoke from the one world into 
the other; as clearly as is possible, that 
is, to one who is born into that life, too, as 
ababe. True, my birth as a child of God 
had taken place more than a half century 
before. There had been growth since; but 
it was as last very much as a little child 
that, my eyes opening first upon my Saviour, 
I came to his feet by the impulse of even 
the mearest weed toward the light. Famil- 
iar as I was during all the years before 
with Him, there was that in Him which so 
transcends all language that I could merely 
wonder and worship, but with an infinite 
serenity too; aware all the time of others 
there, but who were holding themselves 
aloof, and almost as with impatience. 


And then they came to me; came as 
naturally as the dearest friends in the 
former life to the door of his house, half 
way down the walk to the gate by which 
you enter up n his premises. I had been 
what is called ‘‘a mother’s boy.” There was, 
that is, a singularly loving relationship be- 
tween my mother and myself, in virtue, it 
was said, of our being so much alike. She 
it was who male me all I was, in almost 
every sense; and not until she had seen me 
married and successful in my profession 
had she gone before. As much without con- 
vulsion and rapture as when I came home 
of an evening did she meet me now, celes- 
tially young and beautiful, but my mother 
as of old. With her came another, at 
whom I glanced eagerly. How can I but 
be frank? My father was not a good man. 
He was the spoiled son of a wealthy fatner, 
was a drunkard; and worse, so far as a hus- 
band could wrong a wife had he wronged 
her, and had died in delirium, raving and 
blaspheming. Before seeing my mother, 
and after the first rapture of meeting my 
Lord, I must have silently asked of Him 
concerning my father; but in the act of 
thus questioning Him there came to me such 
an all-powering conviction of the incon- 
ceivable impossibility of any wrong to any 
one at His hands that the father was lost in 
the Saviour as a taper is in the eloquence 
of the sun, and questioning gave place to 
wonder and worship and love unutter 
able. 

‘Do you not remember,” my mother 
said to me now, *‘how wholly unlike the 
Christ was in all he said and did to what 
the Jews expected ? Remember how swiftly 
Peter rebuked him for what he foretold of 
his death and resurrection? All that saints 
and angels know of his second coming is 
that, like his coming by birth in Bethlehem, 
it will be at an hour and in a way of which 
no creative intelligence has the least con_ 
ception, §So is it, so will it be, of your 
father, Charles.” And her eyes were precisely 
the loving eyes with which she looked at 
me when on earth; that is the one thing 
which death does not change. Our bodies 
at, the resurrection will be of that trans- 
lucent material. ‘‘ Charles,” she now said, 
with a confidence waich was the fiber and 
substance of her rapture, ‘‘what we do 
know is that there is not the least circum- 
stance of parentage, education, hereditary 
weakness, companionship, temptation, but 
is perfectly known to our Lord; and he is 
infinite justice and love. To him we can 
leave everyone. As at his first coming, so 
at his second coming the result will be 
unlike because so much better than any- 
thing we can now imagine. Resting upon 
him there can be no unrest concerning 
anything !” But oh, the failure of the words 
to convey the assurance ! 


The one who accompanied her was my 
brother instead. He had been the genius 
of the family ; but had died in the brilliant 
aspiration of his youth. Eyes and tones, 
gestures and bearing, were the same as of 
old, as he waved a hand toward what he 
would have me see, saying: ‘“‘ Look, Charles, 
look!” Imagine yourself upon some tower- 
ing mountain and gazing over an ocean 
sprinkled withislands. It is useless. No 
illustration taken from earth will aid unless 
it be of the midnight and unclouded sky- 
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So occupied had I been with other things 
that I had not glanced away; but now I saw 
with clear and serapbic vision the un 
bounded universe of God. In one direc- 
tion vast reaches of emptiness, save for a 
world here and there. In other directions 
the myriad globes of light were scattered 
thick. There was upon the distance a 
dimming and a softening into what was, I 
knew, the dawn of a creation just beyond. It 
was more than the vision we have here, my 
eyes seeing clearly and according to 
the measure of superior being npon 
which I had entered. It was more 
than that in this yet sweeter sense that vision 
had become possessive, more so than to a 
farmer before whom, in the American West, 
lie the square miles of his ripening 
wheat, the sea-like grass of his prairies. 
They are his, but he must exert himself if 
he is to own these with other than the mere 
seeing which he has in common with 
others; but with me volition was the only 
exertion, and sense of ownership was on 
the same ascended grade of being. The 
farmer must add to himself and be depend- 
ent upon carriage and horse, but here all 
agency of going was in and of me; the will- 
ing to go and the going were one, the swift- 
ness being such as left the lightning toiling 
behind, evenas, in the former life, a tele- 
gram is outstripped by its purposed send- 
ing. 

And it was so natural, natural! I had 
been a boy even to my death in my fond- 
ness for swift going. No horse was quite 
fast enough for me. It would have grown, 
had I not held it in check, into the disease 
of the brain known as nervous precipitancy ; 
for I was of that tendency. More than 
once I had been summoned to wealthy 
patients by railand at any cost. Yielding 
to my request, the superintendent had as- 
signed as my special train the locomotive 
alone, and [had ridden beside the engineer 
and at almost the swiftest pace possible. 
Except that it could not keep up with my 
desire, what a luxury it was! And now, 
friends whom I had known and loved so 
wellupon earth clustering about me; with 
all God’s great creation thrown open before 
me, rejoicing that we were borne along by 
the will of God, rejoicing in our joy; with 
the childlike gladness of intimate friends 
setting out on some radiant morning upon 
an excursion, we moved serenely and with- 
out an effort into a universe more densely 
peopled with celestial people than with 
worlds, and through a meridian glory 
which we felt in every nerve to be the smile 
of a father who found his joy in the joy of 
us, his loving and beloved children, 


Boston, Mass. 
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DO YOUR BEST. 





BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





“I’m only an insignificant broom, 
Good to sweep an untidy room 
And then to be hidden away. 
It’s very trying I cannot be 
Something dainty or sweet to see 
Where the light and the sunbeams stay. 


“T’d like to be the dear little chair 
That holds the bonny wee baby, there ; 
Or rather, if I were able 
To have my wish, I would proudly stand 
With bric-a-brac, cards and flowers, a grand 
Magnificent marble table. 


* Or there is the looking-glass, you know, 
Which everybody admires so ; 
You can always see the smile 
With which they peep as they pass it by. 
How aristocratic to hang so high 
And be looked at all the while! 


“‘ And there is a splendid thing to hold 
The books with covers of red and gold ; 
Exceedingly dignified ; 
Or that old sofa where children crowd 
And shout and frolic and langh aloud 
At play on its cushions wide. 


‘‘ But what is the use of wishing to be 
Anything else but just plain me? 
I'd better be trying to do 
My best, I think, for a homely broom, 
And see to it that I sweep my room 
As wellasIcan. Don’t you? 


“Nor ever grumble, though only made 
To live and work in the quiet shade ; 
For any with eyes may see 
That if we each of us do no more 
Than keep in order a single floor 
A very clean world "twill be.” 





OLD BILL, 


BY EDMUND R. TERRY. 








Wuen first he entered our service, in 
the arduous but honorable capacity of 
family horse, Bill had already received the 
addition to his name suggestive of age. It 
could not have been by reason of his years, 
however, that he was called ‘‘ old”; for, if 
the dealer spake truly, his years then num- 
bered but four. Rather I think it was in 
consequence of the gravity of his deport- 
ment and a certain air of philosophical 
sapience rarely seen in one so young. 

It is a fact, observed so long ago as the 
time of Solomon, and but too frequently 
authenticated since, that appearances are 
often deceitful; and of the applicability of 
this maxim to himself, the worthy beast 
whose fame we have set out to celebrate, 
after a week’s acquaintance, fully con- 
vinced us. 

With the horse we had formerly pos- 
sessed, but who shortly before Old Bill’s 
advent, had inadvertently ceased to exist 
by operation of the limitation of age, it 
had been my father’s custom to allow him 
occasionally the privilege of a romp on the 
lawn, a license the old fellow used to take 
in a sensible, moderate fashion, with pruper 
regard to the dignity of his position and 
due respect for his master’s wishes. 

His successor and Old Bill’s immediate 
predecessor, or more aptly, fore-runner, a 
horse warranted sound and kind had, in 
spite of his werranty, evinced so evil a dis- 
position and taken so many liberties, par- 
ticularly with his feet, that it was deemed 
unwise to grant him any others. Be- 
sides, as my father was a prudent man and 
by several odds a pater familias, his stay 
with us was brief. But far different did it 
seem with the nag whose manifold virtues 
we have set out to celebrate. One glance 
at his sedate, mildly philanthropic coun- 
tenance would have approved his worth and 
reliability to the most arrant skeptic of 
equine virtue. So it was without any mis- 
givings that one fine Summer afternoon the 
order was given to Thomas to “turn old 
Bill out and let him stretch himself.” 

In obedience to the mandate the horse 
was led forth in the presence of the entire 
family, his halter taken off and he sct at 
liberty. Unaccustomed to such indulgence, 
fora moment he stood as if astounded; 
then with a wild, exultant neigh he bounded 
intothe air and began a mad dash down the 
field. This forgetfulness of his dignity 
was but momentary; and after a dozen 
strides or so, as if feeling that he was en- 
dangering his character for staid sobriety, 
he stopped abruptly and began demurely to 
nibble at the bunches of clover about him. 
Soon the time came for that greatest of 
equine felicities, a roll. And he did roll. A 
good old-fashioned comfortable roll. First 
on one side, then up, then over again on 
the other, wriggling and squirming with all 
the force of his suppressed energy, anon 
kicking his heels together in the ecstasy of 
his enjoyment, rising at last with a prodi- 
gious shake, and, like the hero of antiquity, 
vastly strengthened and invigorated by his 
wholesome cont.ct with Mother Earth. It 
was now decreed that his period of relaxa- 
tion was over. A visitor was expected 
from the city, and it was due to the require- 
ments of hospitality that horse and carriage 
should be in waiting to receive him. §o in 
accordance with ancient custom, Thomas, 
numerously aided by the family, formed a 
line across the field, by the steady advance 
of which it was intended that the horse 
should gently but firmly be induced to retire 
toa corner where his capture might easily be 
effected. As we advanced he capriciously 
retired, regarding us the while as if suspi- 
cious of our intentions and net at all ap- 
proving of our strange maneuvers. At 
length the noble steed was safely cornered 
and it only remained to secure him with the 
halter. 

‘“‘Soh, boy! Soh, boy!” said Thomas, 
slowly advancing with the emblem of 
slavery. 

‘‘Good old Bill,” said my father coax- 
ingly. 

“Nice old hossy,” I put in, anxious to 
assist, 

‘Whoa, boy! Whoa!” coaxingly added 
the family Jehu, cautiously reaching forth 
for the horse’s head. How prone to blight 
are human expectations. Fate had ordained 


that the hand of the hireling was not st 
that particular moment to seize old Bill; 
Apparently conviction of our intention 
seized him; for, with a most courteous 
F-obeisance, and utterly ignoring alike the 
indignant, and I regret to state, profane 
protest of Thomas, and the look of deep 
melancholy that overspread my father’s 
face, he proceeded, in beautiful but un- 
appreciated style, to put the fence between 
himself and his would-be captors. 

A borrowed horse brought up the visitor. 
Our steed returned the next morning. He 
had, after enacting the part of a besom of 
destruction in all the neighboring gardens, 
and that although there were plenty of fine 
grassy meadows to roam in, applied for 
lodging at a neighbor’s barn; and there the 
resentful Thomas secured hfm. Thus did 
the old adage receive a new exemplification. 
Nor did the deprecating expression of in- 
jured innocence which adorned the phiz of 
the returned culprit avail to restore him to 
his lost place in my father’s confidence, nor 
to the esteem of the worthy Thomas. In 
my eyes, nevertheless, he had risen amaz- 
ingly. I had marked well the airy grace 
of his easy flight over the fence, and had 
there and then quietly resolved at the first 
opportunity to emulate the bold British 
huntsman, of whose adventures afield I 
had eagerly read. Owing to prudential 
motives I refrained from acquainting my 
elders with my lofty aspirations; for it is a 
sad fact that grown up people never seem 
fully torealize the capabilities of small boys. 
For myself I had no doubt as to my com- 
petency to the undertaking. My career as 
an equestrian had begun at a much earlier 
stage of my existence, and had progressed 
so far that previous to his demise I had 
been permitted to ride the old nag above 
mentioned out all alone by myself. 

The petition that I should be allowed the 
sa:;ne privilege with this latest addition to 
the family stock was preferred with com- 
mendable promptness; but decision in the 
matter was reserved until my judicious pro- 
genitor should have thoroughly tested his 
qualities as a saddle horse and satisfied 
himself as to his probable trustworthiness 
in respect of so young a rider as the peti- 
tioner, who was then but just big enough 
to escape the humiliating necessity of put- 
ting his feet in the stirrup straps, rather 
than into the stirrup depending from them. 

The wished for opportunity at length 
came, as all desirable and desired things 
are apt to come unexpectedly. 


“Robby,” said the head of the house one 
morning, ‘‘Thomas says that the horse 
need shoeing. Do you think that you are 
big enough to ride him over to the black- 
smith’s without meeting with some acci- 
dent?” Modesty in the next world may be 
required for its losses in this; but there is 
a risk about it to say nothing of the delay. 
My answer was prompt, decided and in the 
affirmative. It also carried conviction with 
it. Theride to the smithy was uneventful 
and direct; for, before trying any experi- 
ments, I deemed it important that my 
courser should be well shod. It did seem that 
morning as if the shoeing would never be 
done. There wasaline of horses at the 
shop waiting their turns, so long that every 
horse owner in the neighborhood must have 
been represented. But at length our turn 
came, and soon the brawny craftsman an- 
nounced the completion of the job, led 
forth the prancing steed and assisted the 
aspiring equestrian to his lofty seat. 


Old Bill immediately manifested an 
impetuous desire to return directly 
home, but was with much _ difficulty 


turned from his purpose and constrained 
to take a more circuitous route through a 
road by the side of which, at a place secure 
from prying cyes, stood a low, three-rail 
fence, a place most admirably adapted to 
be the scene of my maiden effort at jump- 
ing, none the less so because of the nice, 
soft turf reacly in case of accident. HereI 
brought the horse up to the fence, stopped 
him, and surveyed the. situation for a 
moment ere tempting Providence. Satis- 
fied with the prospect, I clicked to my steed, 
thereby expecting to convey to him my de- 
sire to be over the obstacle. 
Apparently he did not so understand me. 
He merely gave an impatient lurch back- 
ward, lowered his head with an uneasy 
snort, shook it once or twice and stood 





still. This did not meet my expectations, 





so simultaneously I jerked up his ps 
touched his flank with the whip and 

‘Get up.” This time he obeyed me. Neyer, 
though my last days should be those of a 
centenarian, can I forget the sensation of 
surprise and horror with which I felt that 
horse’s bulk rise majestically from . be- 
neath up before me, nor the feeling of utter 
desolation and dejection with which, seated 
upon the soft, green turf, I beheld him 
gayly disporting in the field, outside of 
which he had so rudely left me. 

Equine good nature, together with the aid 
afforded by an old stump, made the cap- 
ture and mounting of my “hunter” easy 
enough. As for regaining the road a little 
reflection convinced me that my position in 
the saddle had not been such as to effect- 
ively resist the combined forces of inertia 
and gravitation; so when I again reined him 
up, all of a quiver with excitement, at the 
jumping place, I settled myself firmly in the 
saddle, leaned well forward and carried my 
feet as far back as the stirrups would allow, 
and thus prepared, touched my horse with 
the whip and once more ordered him to 
‘*Get up!” He must have done so. 


At any rate a kind-hearted neighbor, who 
had paused for a moment on his way to 
watch with wondering eyes the extgaor- 
dinary antics of asmall boy with abig horse, 
picked up my insensible body from the 
ground, and therewith by its safe delivery, 
greatly relieved certain parental breasts, 
which had just been sorely perturbed by the 
startling arrival of a riderless steed. Like 
many another adventurer, I had prepared 
for the jumping, but not for the alight- 
ing. 

When, a day or two afterward, my con- 
dition had so far improved as to admit of 
my being taken out for a ride, it hardly 
seemed possible that the staid, respectable 
animal that bent upon. me, as 1 was being 
carried out, so benevolent a look of inquir- 
ing pity, could be the same wild, snorting 
beast that I had lately, to my cost, bestrid- 
den. 

It was a long, long time after this. before 
I was again allowed to indulge my equee- 
trian proclivities, and then only aftera most 
solemn promise not to repeat my unlucky 
attempt—a promise readily given; for I had 
learned that the method of my essay had 
been entirely irregular, and that the proper 
way to take a fence was at a run, This 
fact I proceeded to verify at the first oppor- 
tunity; my conscience having been perfunc- 
torily smothered by numerous specious 
sophistries. 

It was not long before! discovered a new 
virtue in our horse. He could run like a 
deer, Discoverers are apt to have a hard 
time, particularly those who discover new 
and unsuspected traits in horses; nor was I 
an excey tion. 

I had been sent on an errand which 
took me two or three miles out into 
the country; and, after accomplishing, on 
my way home it was my lot to pass 
an orchard in which some bad boys 
were at play. Perceiving me coming 
up the road on my noble mount they, in an 
evil moment, determined to honor me with 
their attentions. Accordingly asI came up 
to them, with one accord they all began to 
cry out at me. Some with, ‘Baby on 
horseback,” others with, ‘‘ Hold him in. 
He’ll run wid yer!” and ‘‘Where’s he takin’ 
yer?” or ‘‘Len’ us your Shetian’ pony?” to- 
gether with many other salutations of simi- 
lar import. To all this I paid no heed, but 
sat imperturbable, as I continued on my way ; 
nor did Old Bill deign to notice them, 
until exasperated by our indifference, one 
of them let fly with a rotten. pippin which 
smote my steed full upon the flank. Now I 
know not whether or no it was owing to 
the shock of the impact, or to a keen’sense 
of indignation at being made the objective 
point of so unseemly a missile, but certain 
it is that, with a sudden spring, the horse 
started off like the wind and did not desist 
from his headlong career until he had 
reached the safe seclusion of his stall, 
which [had reason to deplore; for, in too 
much haste vo abide in the carriage road on 
our place, he bolted direct for the stable 
across the lawn, rushing in his course under 


. 
’ 


‘an apple tree, the low hanging branches of 


for the ungrateful Absalom, except that: 
whereas he lingered among the branches, | | 
lesoended | Masely. ‘alc 
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Old Bill’s capacity for swift running and 
graceful jumping did not, however, affect 
his value or efficiency as a family horse. 
His pre-eminent virtue was his cheerful 
and ready adaptability to all the circum- 
stances to which the various requirements of 
his office gave rise. If my father wished to 
ride he would exhibit all the graceful 
mincing and curveting of a war horse, sn ff- 
ing the smoke of battle afar off. If my 
mother wished to he taken down town on a 
shopping expedition, taking with her four 
or five small children in the capacious carry- 
all, he would lay aside ail flippancy of de- 
portment, and proceeding at a sober, re- 
spectable pace would ignore all plausible 
excuses for shying and would wait in the 
street without showing the least sign of 
impatience while she went into a store to 
make her purchases; or, if, as once in a 
great while it happened, his master and 
proprietor conceived the idea of turning 
plowman, the horse would draw the 
plow with the steadiness of a veteran— 
though upon such occasions there was a 
certain air of ill-concealed pride manifest 
in his demeanor that spake out plainly as 
actions could: “I am not a plow-horse, 
nor is this grotesquely attired gentleman 
who holds the plow a farmer. We are 
only masquerading for the fun of it.” 

I have before remarked upon an alr of 
philosophical sapience as appertaining to 
this horse and in this respect his appear- 
ance did not belie him. 

Like most of his race he seemed to know 
intuitively, wherever placed, the way home; 
and it was amusing to observe the wonder- 
ful increase of his animation when after a 
long drive his head was at length turned 
stable-ward, and its subsidence if his new 
horn hopes happened to be temporarily 
blighted. He even had a most suggestive 
fashion ot attempting to turn himself, when 
not otherwise rigidly directed, into such 
cross roads as led toward the desired haven. 

My brothers and I used often to take him 
off on long fishing expeditions, and he 
soon seemed to appreciate the significance 
of creels, fishing poles and the other pisca- 
torial paraphernalia piled into the wagon; 
for he would start off slowly and very 
leisurely as if aware of the long jaunt before 
him, and would invariably, if left to him- 
yelf, take the road which led to the nearest 
fishing ground; and his disappointment was 
evident when constrained to adopt some 
other course; nor, [ must add, is this a fish 
story. 

Somewhat akin to his appreciation of the 
place of his habitation was his memory of 
localities. A gate he had entered once he 
was ever ready undirected to enter again. 

At the grocer’s, the butcher's, or, I regret 
to state, the doctor's, he would mildly in- 
sist upon stopping. Every year, when the 
family inthe early Summer made its an- 
nual pilgrimage from its city home to its 
Summer residence, he would find his way 
unerringly to the place, though the reins 
hung loosely from the driver’s hands, and 
the distance to it, from the place of his de- 
barkation, some three miles. That this was 
not mere instinct the following incident 
would seem to indicate. During one of 
our Winter absences a street had been laid 
out through our premises, materially alter- 
ing their general appearance and necessi- 
tating the erection of a new gate ina new 
place. On our return, the following Sum- 
mer, Old Bill made his way to it unguided. 
The change, as regarded the gate, puzzled 
him; but he soon discovered the new one, 
and after a reassuring glance at the grounds 
and the stable beyond, he proceeded to en- 
ter unhesitatingly. He seemed also to be 
possessed of a faculty of reasoning from 
cause to effect. In that period of oppres- 
sively warm weather, commonly called 
Summer, flies were to him a source of great 
annoyance, and my father, commiserating 
his sufferings, would often, when driving, 
stop and have one of the .boys get out to 
annihilate some particularly persistent and 
offensive insect. Of this tender-hearted- 
ness the wily quadruped after awhile be- 
gan to take the most unseemly advantage; 
for often, when the road happened to be a 
trifle rugged and the day too warm for 
comfortable exertion, he would bring him- 
self to a sudden stop, lazily raise his hind 
foot, and bestow npon his old carcass the 
most deliberate kind of a kick, after which 
he would calmly look around to sec who 





would be fool enough to get out to knock 
off the imaginary fly. 

On starting out for a drive it was his in- 
variable custom, while waiting before the 
house for the carriage to receive its load of 
passengers, to carefully note the personal- 
ity of his cargo; also whether there was a 
whip, and who held the reins, his subse- 
quent conduct being largely influenced by 
the result of these observations. If his 
driver happened to be one upon whom he 
could safely impose, he was sure to do so. 
And if, as sometimes happened, the whip 
was left behind, nothing could be more ex- 
asperating than his indifferent manner and 
gait. 

There were some great contradictions in 
his character. The little boys in the family 
could go into the stable and play about him, 
and even pull the long hairs out of his tail 
with impunity. When my father drove 
him he was exceeding mild mannered and 
slow; but when I undertook to ride him, 
no Tartar of Ukraine or any other breed 
ever indulged in more spirited or discom- 
forting antics, or more thoroughly enjoyed 
an occasional race. 

He was eccentric, too, in his antipathies. 
Cannons, fire-crackers, or torpedoes explod- 
ing ever so loud or frequently could not 
disturb him one jot. He could listen with 
equanimity even to the strains of an itiner- 
ant brass band. Nevertheless, at some things, 
he was but too easily frightened. I remem- 
ber once I was bringing him on at a dead 
run to jump a ditch some ten or twelve feet 
wide, filled with a nice, soft, black ooze; and 
just as I reached the brink a strident bull- 
frog upon the other side set up his Eben- 
ezer. As, after describing a parabolic 
curve, lemerged from the mud, it dawned 
upon me that I had discovered another of 
his peculiar antipathies. 

Years rolled on, I had grown from boy 
to youth, and had entered upon man’s 
estate, while even the baby of the family, 
who had come long after Old Bill’s advent 
had grown up to be a boy of ten or eleven, 
just old enough to want to risk his neck 
in all manner of hazardous enterprises. 


Of late the old nag had begun to show 
his age. Long drives seemed almost to ex- 
hausthim. For some time it had been per- 
fectly safe to turnhim out to graze and to 
roll onthe grass; for the fence had become 
too much for his waning powers. All 
signs indicated that the time must soon 
come for the old and faithful servant's re- 
tirement from active service; but as he had 
lived, so was it his fate to die, in the har- 
ness, reliable to the end. 

It wasa pleasant sunny morning in the 
latter part of the Summer, and Old Bill 
stood out in front of the barn, all harnessed 
to the buggy, ready for a tripto town. He 
had been left under the charge of the baby 
of the family; but that urchin had ob- 
served up among the branches of an over- 
hanging apple tree a pippin so large, ripe, 
and surpassingly tempting, that a desire to 
possess it had overcome his sense of duty. 
Now again history was to repeat itself, and 
again was an apple to be the cause of trou- 
ble. 

Whether his foot slipped, or his hands, or 
a branch broke, we never knew, only that a 
tremulous whinnying from the horse 
brought us out to see him anxiously bend- 
ing his old head over the poor, bruised, 
senseless body of our poor little brother as 
it lay quivering on the hard gravel road. 
My father picked up his boy, and tenderly 
carried him into the house to his mother. I 
jumped into the buggy and drove off for 
the doctor. In my haste I forgot the whip; 
but for once that article was needless. The 
old horse seemed to feel the importance of 
his errand, and never, even in his palmiest 
days, had he rattled the old conveyance 
along at so rapid arate. He seemed to be 
aware of his destination. He had been there 
often before, and as soon as it was reached 
stopped of his ownaccord before the door. 
In a moment the doctor had seized his hat 
and accoutrements and jumped into the 
wagon, and again the old beast flew off 
like the wind toward home. In spite 
of his haste those three miles seemed a 
hundred, and when at length they had 
been traversed, I threw the reins over his 
back and rushed into the house with the 
doctor. The boy was still unconscious; 
but a careful examination showed that there 
were no bones broken or joints dislocated, 
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and the physician predicted that he would 
come to, shortly; be perhaps, a little delir- 
ous for aday or two, and then suffer no 
worse results than a general stiffness and 
soreness for a few days. After a little, the 
patient having come to and our worst fears 
proved to be groundless, the man of medi- 
cine was prevailed upon to partake with us 
of the dinner which was nowready. Hardly 
had we taken our seats and grace been said 
when the cook came rushing in excitedly, 
and speaking to father, said: ‘‘ Ef yee plaze 
sor, Tummas sez fer yez to come out to 
him, there’s a somethin’ ailin’ wid Auld 
Bill!” With one accord, and begging our 
visitor’s pardon and taking him with us 
(for he knew him weli), we all rushed to the 
barn. 

Out by the trough by the barn-door stood 
the horse, all of a tremor and gasping for 
breath. By the side of his old protégé 
stood the faithful Thomas, with blanched 
face, vainly endeavoring with spongeful 
after spongeful of water to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the poor oid fellow. ‘Turn him 
out, Tom, and let him roll himself in the 
grass!” said father. ‘‘ That may cure him,” 
he added, hopefully. 

But no more rolls for poor, patient, 
kindly Old Bill. Ina blind, sick, listless 
fashion he staggered across the lawn and 
sank down in the shade of an old apple 
tree. Once or twice he essayed to lift his 
head and look about him, but it was with 
an effort; and he soon lay back again with 
a moan, sadly closing his eyes upon the 
scene of so many of his harmless frolics 
upon the green turf that had appeared 
greener or more tempting, and the succu- 
lent bunches of rich clover which no more 
could excite his appetite. 

Poor old Thomas sat right down and 
sobbed at the sorry spectacle as if his heart 
would break; and I noticed that even the 
doctor, spite of all his familiarity with 
touching scenes, was 80 moved by the 
general grief now that he kept uneasily 
chewing and twisting about the cigar which 
he could not, somehow, keep lighted. 

At length, with a sudden exertion, the 
poor old sufferer half raised himself, and 
resting upon his two fore feet, took one 
long, yearning look at the sad group of 
mourners gathered about bim, then wearily 
shutting his eyes, he sank back again, a 
tremu.ous shudder passed over him, and 
Old Bill’s labors were done. 

We buried him in the corner of the field 
in which he had so often romped, and my 
my little brother, as soon as he was about 
again, planted a bed of flowers on the spot, 
so that it should not be trampled upon. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


(communtcations for this aepartment should be ad. 
dressed “ Purzies,” Tat INDEPENDENT, New York.| 





LADDER, 
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The lowest round of six letters is a bite; the 
next is a famous Roman name; the next a 


tradition ; the highest aloud call. The uprights 
old people enjoy who look on, 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
* * 
o oO o * o 
7 ** © *&© *#} * +e * * 
o * o o * 
* 


Left Hand.—1, a consonant; 2, an enemy; 3, 
a favorite object ; 4, to tlow back ; 5, a vowel. 

Right Hand,—1, a consonant; 2, a kind of 
serpent ; 3, a domestic animal; 4, a kind of ser- 
pent again ; 5, a vowel. 

The conjoined centers, a plaything for boys. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 


We, of the highest rank in —— 
Took holiday, but one fair —— 
Was frightened by a long-eared —— 


She had gone through a hard class —— 
And now quite faint, we soughta —— 
To bathe the face looking so —— 


How often joy and sorrow ——! 
But youthful hope its help doth —~— 
And we had pleasure in the —— 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 197s, 
PAMILIAR saxINGs, No, 5, 


“Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


AutHor.—Alexander Pope. (‘Essay on 
Man.”’) 
CENTRAL ACROBSTIC. 
CoCo a 
GrEeown 
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MiTr ie 
BeRy 1 
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a:.t.c&h4 2 
BacCo.n 
FuR0o r 
GroOs 5s 
>» se 8 8 Oo 
7 eVe ¢ 
me a a 
MocCh a 
ANAGRAMS, 


1, Abstemious; 2, cautiousness; 3, authorize ; 
4, cauliflower; 5, adulteration; 6, capacious- 
ness; 7, accentuation; 8, calamitousness; 
9, atrociousness, 
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elections, 


THE WANDERER. 


Upon a mountain’s hight, far from the sea, 
I found a shell ; 
And to my curious ear this lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing ; 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell, 


How came this shell upon the mountain hight? 
Ah, who can say 
Whether there dropped by some too careless 


an 
Whether there cast when oceans swept the land 
Ere the Eternal had ordained the day? 


Strange, was it not ? Far from its native sea, 
One song it sang; 

Sang of the mighty mysterics of the tide 

Sang of the awful, vast profound and wide ; 
Softly with echoes of the ocean rang. 


And as the shell upon the mountain’s hight 
Sings of the sea, 
So dol ever, leagues and leagues away— 
So do Lever, wandering where I may, 
a ~v home! sing, O my home, of 
thee 


—Helena Madjeska, 


ee 


THE SACRED LAWS OF THE NEW 
DISPENSATION, 


(CONTINUED). 
THE HOUSEHOLDER.—DAILY MEALS, 


12. Tnov shalt not touch unclean bread 
nor unconsecrated rice, but taste that which 
the touch of the Divine hand has sancti- 
fied. 
13. Therefore let every believer not only 
say grace, but also behold the presence of 
the Lord as a nourishing Force in the food, 
and realize therein a type of the higher food 
of the soul. 

14. Let him hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord saying, Lo I am thy bread. 

15. Listen, also, to the voice of the saints 
vibrating through centuries of antiquity, 
Remember the Son of God in thy meals, 
and eat his life, making his flesh thy flesh 
and his blood thy blood, and let us abide 
perpetually in thee. 

16. Then eat, andas thy mouth eats rice 
and bread, vegetables and sweets, the inner 
man shall eat and assimilate piety and puri- 
ty, love and joy, and gather life eternal in 

od and in his saints. 

17. And thus in the house of there 
shall be no carnal eating, but only sacra- 
mental breakfast and dinner every morning 
and evening. 

18. So shall spirit eat spirit and spirit 
drink spirit in the blessed mystery of the 
eucharist, which saints have taught and 
Scripture hath magnified. 

19. Regulate the diet of the whole house- 
hold by the principles of economy and 
sobriety and health. 

20. Avoid all manner of extravagance and 
let not the cost of thy meals outrun thy 
means. 

21. Be sober and touch not wine; for it is 
i unto thee and death unto thy neigh- 

r. 


22. Whatsoever causeth thy weak 
brother to stumble thou shalt avoid, saith 
the Lord. 

28. As for meat let those abstain who 
have taken the vow of poverty and sim- 
plicity, and are pledged to self-denial 
with a view to guard themselves and their 


Thy food shall oo shane and yet 
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invigorating; it shall be such as may bring 
to thee health and strength. 

25. Take no unwholesome food, albeit 
palatable and delicious; for verily it is the 
parent of disease. 

26. The quality and quantity of food for 
each member of the family shall be daily 
determined by the state of his health and 
the peculiar requirements of his constit ition. 

Ha Let thy food vary from day to da 
that thou mayst eat with relish and get all 
the essential elements of food which thy 
system needs. ’ 

28. The lady of the house shall determine 
the daily bill of fare. 

29. The family samen shall regulate 
the regimen of the ousehold, commending 
the things that shall be and prohibiting the 
things that shall not be eaten; and whatso- 
ever he shall interdict in the name and as 
the representative of God let none touch. 

80. And when ye eat, eat not with 
morose and melancholy faces, but with 
cheerful spirits and smiling countenances. 

81. Let there be pleasant conversation 
and interesting gossip and abundance of 
good humor. 

BUSINESS. 

1. After taking his morning meal the house- 
holder shall rest a while, and then proceed 
to eo of business. 

2. Whether he serves others in the 
capacity of a paid subordinate or is engaged 
in an independent profession or trade he 
shall attend to his engagements with the 
utmost pune. 

8. For punctuality is the soul of success, 
and its violation is condemnable in the 
sight of God, being a wilful violation of 
the rule of veracity. 

4. Remember the Lord before thou en- 
terest upon thy daily work. 

5. Temptations and trials, difficulties and 
dangers abound in the world of business, 
and none can combat them except the true 
believer who trusts the Lord. 

6. Wilt thou, conceited worldling, ven- 
ture upon the perilous sea of secular work 
where so many are wrecked daily, with the 
rudder in thine own hand ? 

7. Dost thou believe that thou knowest 
trade and finance, commerce and agricul- 
ture,law and medicine,education and reform, 
the fine arts and the mechanical arts better 
than thy God, or that thou art a better book 
keeper or householder than he ? 

8. Canst thou attain wealth and pros- 
perity without Divine help? Canst thou add 
a cowri to thy stock without the strength of 
the Lord? 

9. Cast off this infidel infatuation, and 
believe that if thou plungest into secular 
work without the Lord’s guidance, world- 
liness shall swallow thee, and lying and 
corrupti6ao, anger and covetousness, and all 
manner of sensuality and sin shall drag 
thee in their impetuous current into the 
vortex of death. 

10. Therefore in all things depend upon 
thy Master for wisdom and strength, and 
seek his council in all intricate and import- 
ant questions. 

11. What thou shalt do and how thou 
shalt do it thy Master shall tell thee, and 
thy Father who hears thy prayer will not 
desert thee in the hour of trial and tempta- 
tion. 

'12. Whatever thy business, and where- 
soever thou mayst be employed, the Lord 
is thy only Master, and thou art his ser- 
vant, and his behests only shalt thou carry 


ut. 

13. Whether at home or in a shop, in the 
bank or the merchant’s office, in the manr- 
factory or the observatory, in the council 
chamber or the field of survey, remember 
that itis a sacred place where thou art em- 
ployed, and that thou art doing sacred work 
under the eye of thy Heavenly Master, who 
is before thee.—The Calcutta ‘‘ New Dis- 
pensation.” 





THE INTELLIGENT CORMORANT. 
A common sight in China to-day is the 
fisherman with his board of cormorants, 
ready to go over at the owner’s word. This 
practice was followed in England in former 
times, and the master of comorants was a 
rominent officer of the royal household. 
The birds are taken from the nest when 
young and easily trained, and so rapid are 
their movements under water that rarely 
a fish escapes them. When taken out in a 
boat they are generally kept hooded ef a 
wire mask, having also a leather collar 
about the neck to prevent their utilizing 
the catch for tueir own benefit. In China 
this bird is one of the daily sights to be 
seen on the canal or inland streams, espec- 
jally in the neighborhood of Ningpo. Here 
on the lake the boats congregate, each 
propelled by a single Chinaman, with three 
of four cormorants, roosting either on the 
rail or a platform made for the purpose. So 
perfectly are they trained that they obey 
the slightest word of the master; and when 
he gives the order over they go, and with 
remarkable speed begin a search under 
water, seizing the fish, rising to the surface 
and bringing the victim to the owner exact- 
y like a dog. If alarge fish is captured, 
tkese intelligent birds go to each other’s 
assistance, and with a combined effort — 
it to their master, after which they are repai 
by the entrails—to them, insatiate gluttons, 
the choicest parts. Other noted localities 
for cormorant fishing are the waters between 
the towns of Hang chow-foo and Shanghai; 
also on the Min River near Foo-chow-foo. So 
important are these fisheries that many per- 
sons are engaged in raising cormorants and 





training them for the fishermen. One of the 
largest of these bird-schools is situated, or 
was a few years ago, and probably is there 
yet, about forty miles from Shang. be- 
tween it and Chapoo., Concerning the 
method of training them the owner gave 
the following reply to the questions asked 
by Mr. Medhburst, interpreter of the British 
Consulate at Shanghai: ‘‘The fish-catching 
birds eat small fish, yellow eels and pulse 
jelly. At5p.™M. every day each bird will 
eat six tael (eight ounces) of eels or fish 
and a catty of pulse xg 4 They lay eggs 
after three years, and in the fourth or fifth 
month. Heas are used to incubate the 
eggs. When abvut to lay, their faces turn 
red, and then a good hen must be prepared. 
The date must be clearly written upon the 
shells of the eggs laid, and they will hatch 
in less than twenty-five days. When hatched, 
they take the young and put them upon 
cotton spread upon water, and feed them 
with eels’ blood for five days. After that 
they can be fed upon eels’ flesh chopped 
fine, and great care must be takenin watch- 
ing them. When fishing, a straw tie must 
be put upon their necks to prevent them 
from swallowing the fish when they catch 
them. In the eighth or ninth month of the 
year, they will daily descend into the water 
at 11 o’clock in the morning, and catch fish 
until 5 in the afternoon, when they will 
come on shore. They will continue to go 
on in this way until the third month, after 
which time they cannot fish until the 
eighth month comes around again. The 
male is easily known from the female, it 
being generally a larger bird, and in having 
a darker and more glossy feather, but more 
particularly in the size of the head, the head 
of the male being large and that of the 
female small.”—New York Hvening Post. 
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AUGUST. 


Aveust, notwithstanding its robust name, 
is a sort of flabby, watering-place month. 
It is fly-time, it is dog-days’ time, it is flirta- 
tion time. It is a period of general listless- 
ness and indecision. It is said to be very 
difficult in August to make up the mind 
either to accept him or reject him. And, 
worse still, it is apt to be the latter part of 
the month vefore he makes up his mind to 
propose. Indeed, to speak of making up 
the mind at all in August is nearly absurd; 
for taere is no mindto make up. Nature 
and people—if the expression may be per- 
mitted—teel seedy. Inland it is muggy; on 
the sea-coastit is foggy. In the cities all the 
taste has gone out of life. Even in the hills 
everybody is languid, and disposed to lounge 
on piazzas and watch things simmer. The 
world, like the garden, owns itself played 
out. The days are growing short again, 
and it might be expected that the intemper- 
ate heat of July would abate; but the heat 
continues, although itis not the clear sun- 
heat of the lusty growing season, but a sort 
of oven-heat steaming up from the earth. 
It is the month to get away from everything; 
even from one’s-self. Even the churches slow 
down. 

Yet there are good things about August. 
The schools are shut up, the everlasting 
process of education is eased off, and a 
chance is given for the mind to stretch it- 
self and grow 4 little naturally. People 
forget that the mind needs those periods of 
semi-doze in which to ripen. e under- 
derstand all about the convolutions and 
the gray matter of the brain, and know just 
where the memory cells are, and where lie 
the coils of imagination and ideality; can 
put our finger on the spot that, if excited, 
makes a man willing to pay his debts, and on 
the spot where exists the impulse to forgive 
our debtors if our creditors will forgive us; 
but no one can tell how it is that if a 
thought is dropped into the brain over- 
night and left to simmer there, and, indeed, 
remain for a time wholly unheeded, it will 
be found, when again called up, to have 
blossomed into a sermon, or an essay, or a 
magazine paper worth ten dollars a page. 
I know a clergyman who is obliged to set 
his sermon overnight in this way, exactly 
like a batch of bread, or it will not risein 
the morning. The little idea seems to be 
yeast, and that furnished, the brain will go 
on unconsciously and work out the rest it- 
self. The trouble with a good many ser- 
mons and essays is that they have no yeast 
in them. Perhaps August, which seems 
so stupid, is the yeast month of the year, 
and perhaps this is the reason that so 
many authors find September the most 
fruithful month of the year. 

August is aleo lawye1s’ vacation, and their 
clients have a rest and an opportunity to 
settle up their differences in an amicable 
way. hen the lawyers quit the ship it is 
a sign that everybody else ought tu go; to 
be olf to the Rockies, to the North woods, 
to Norway, to the rocks by the sounding sea, 
if there is by that timea rock anywhere on 
our thousands of miles of coast that has not 
a young lady pen on it with a spread 
parasol and a novel in her hand, and a still 
more interesting work of Nature and art at 
her feet, talking to her languidly about 
friendship, and how can you know if two 

ople are suited to each other, don’t you 

now. It is the harvest month of the nov- 
elist; for then if ever one wants a novel, 
to put in the pocket in the woods, or to carry 
down to the beach, or to leave lying round 
with the split zephyr. People will buy 
novels in August, if they cannot borrow 
them, and if they are in cheap editions. It 
isa nice holiday, August, just because it 





has no vitality in it. Pity it cannot be 
more of a holiday to more people. For, 
the shops ought to shut, and the banks; an 
the life-insurance men ought to go off 
the wilderness with the ifghtning-rod men, 
and the canvassers ought to cease from 
canvassing, and the w be at rest. It 
would bea good thing if the politicians 
would clam-bake and barbecue, and make 
no speeches. They wouldn’t make any if the 
speeches were not reported. It might bea 
good thing if all the newspapers would 
suspend. Then the world would have noth- 
ing to talk about, and perhaps would re- 
ope von in grace and sanity.— 
HARLES Duptey Warner, in Larper's 
Magazine. 








HENRY'S CARBOLIC SALVE 


isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, und Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
feit, Price, 25 cents. 








PISO'S CUR E&# FO 
ey CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FALLS, 
Best Congh 8; neon ged. 


t Congh vee. 3 
# Useintime, Sold by 
CONSUMPTION. 


BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace flax Threads 


1784. 








(In one pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
NEN IN AN USEFUL 
omaeeMaga| OCCUPATION 
PR Iva FOR 
f LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
iustructions, by mail, 
25 centa. 












LACE DESKS, #2, $2.50 
and #3 each. 


NEN THREAD on spools (200 yard: Whi da 
w Brown specially ada, Red for Grdchet pind Lace Works 
ose ds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- 
jor’ 


ork, 
For Sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St,, San Francisco. 













INTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$150, Cir for 10 cents, 







culars free, 


JOSEPH WATSON. 
19 Murray St,, N. ¥. 


J. S$. CONOVER & CO., 
Designers and Artificers of 
GRATES AND FENDERS, OPEN 
FIREPLACES, 


and all app 
IMPORTERS OF TILES. 
Tue Most Artistic Stock 1s AMERICA. 
30 WEST 23d STREET. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 
SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tite Brass Work. 


50 UNLON SQUARE, 
W. H. KIRTLAND 


Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 cents, 











New Yorr. 


ann ORS ORD 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


oy 
sci asia ieee 


oleee Ts oth 
‘ifthe year and largely patronized 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 23d. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessec,_ 
WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE Oth. 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 

and cuisine hass world-wide reputation. 


Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
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Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotei, 
without change. Mr, Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, etc, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


-DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ream 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. — 
ADELPHI H 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
ig now open for guests. Contrally located between 
on ; 


CHa cee ear 
November Jha, Mf, MeCAPEREY. Prepricter. 
LL, TC 
COMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, 
including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Poul 
try, packed under the best conditions and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment. 


Price-list sent on application, Address Ongrpa Com. 
muniIry (Limited), Community, N, ¥. 


TRAVEL. 
WEST SHORE ROUTE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R’Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


Buffet Parlor Cars. 


On and after MONDAY, July 9th, 1883, the New York, 
West aeons and Buffalo Railway ‘eit’ be open lon 
ness between 


NEWYORK, HAVEKSTR W, CRAN "’, 
Warts ath CUE At 
KING ETON CATS Shor, 
ADIRONDACKS, ND MO. 
West Shore of Hudson River. 
InJ VY OLTY, Pennay! » 
in BROOKLYN, No Tout Bh og bie 
pa niehay un Sew vons, CITY, 
0. r 
ee eae ae 
No, 162 BROADWA , American + h BLM. 
NE mer BROADWAY, Thos, Gook’ ke dom Tousis 
pRosegny kh, R. STATION, FOOT OF DES 
Be %. R. R STATION, FOOT OF CORT. 
LANDT ST. 


For information not obtainable at stations, address, 


HENRY MONETT, 
General Passenger Agent, No. 24 State St. N. Y. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 
0., B. & Q. BR, 


THE ONLY THROUGH LINE FROM 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, 
pew y of Focite June, Omaha, or Kansas City, or St, 

TO DENVER DISTRICT, 


makes direct connection in Union Depots at above 
named points with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO 
eed arta Se fesse ws Boj irl 
Finest Equipped RR. in the World. 
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farm and Gurilen, 


The Agriculrural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make tris department more valuable to those 
1) our subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


A FIGHT WITH THE BUGS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








A square fight with the bugs and worms must 
begin carly. The curculio must be met as soon 
as the plums and cherries are dropping their 
petals, He begins to sting before the calyx 
bursts from the fruit. While waiting for cherries 
he will do a vast amount of damage emong ap- 
ples and pears, The only remedy yet devised is 
to shake the trees and catch the fellows ona 
cloth’ large enough to spread under the whole 
tres. Then quickly get down and pick them up 
and crush them, They will pretend to be dead 
for a few momen's after falling, but will be up 
soon and off. You must be lively. They prefer 
plums by all means to cherries, if there are trees 
enough. Trees in a chicken yard are partly 
protected by the bugs being devoured, 

Squash bugs must next be faced. They come 
down in a cloud and do their work so promptly 
that in an hour your splendid vines are ruined, 
Box your hills when planted, and if the bugs then 
assail them, dust with white hellebore. Kero- 
sene water may be used if special care is taken 
not to put into a pail of water over one teaspoon- 
ful of kerosene. This remedy is excellent for 
the big stink-bug that comes a little later. Salt- 
peter and other remedies are not of the least 
avail. 

Fer rose slugs, sprinkle with water in which 
you have two spoonsful of hellebore and one 
of kerosene, Keep a pail standing for a few days 
to use when necessary. Whale oil soap and such 
stinking compounds ahould never be used, They 
are worse than the slug. No one can go neara 
rose-bush for a week after the vile stuff bas been 
used, I would rather not have a rose, The rem- 
edy I give is absolute, and generally only one ap- 
plication is necessary, | have about two hundred 
rose-bushes which I go overin one hour, and the 
pest is »one for the year. 

Now comes the currant worm, which must be 
treated precisely as the rose slug. At its first 
appearance give it the kerosene and hellebore 
water, But it must be well applied. If the 
worms come when the fruit is near maturity 
leave out the kerosene ; for it sticks the hellebore 
to the fruit and it might not be entirely safe. 
Applied earlier the rains entirely wash it off be- 
fore picking time. 

Kerosene oil is the general specific against 
almost al) vermin when it can be applied. It is 
death to chinch bugs and a sure cure for hen lice, 
Apply it freely to the roosts, and pour a little 
into the nests, It will work more effectually 
than sulphur or lime, although they are valuable 
and effective. Kerosene is death also to potato 
bugs; but must be applied with care. I am 
using the same mixture that I use for rose slugs 
and currant worms—one spoonful of kerosene, 
two of hellebore in one sprinkling pail of 
water. 

It is equally useful for mites and fleas that 
infest turnips and many varieties of vegetables 
and flowers. I have not tried it on aphis, but 
propose todo so soon, and do not doubt its 
efficacy. 

The cabbage worm is most safely destroyed 
with a stick sharpened to press into the foldings 
of the leaves and crush the fellows, Hot water 
is a remedy ; but it is likely to kill or spoil the 
cabbages. It is not safe. Hellebore and similar 
poisons are hkely to remain in the head. The 
kerosene water is not sure of hitting the worms, 

Worms’ nests on the apple-trees and lawn tress 
are best killed when killed early. Those that 
cannot be reached by hand may be easily burned 
out with a roli of cotton tied tightly or wired on 
the end of a pole and saturated with kerosene. 
Carry some matches, and when you come to a 
nest light and apply. Aplace may be thus in a 
few years nearly rid of worms, A man never 
has a true deed of property that the worms and 
bugs run annually, Decency also requires a 
cleaning out ot the vermin, I am in sight of a 
fine piece of property where insect armics have 
full control, and breed in numbers sufficient to 
overrun all the rest of us. 

Let any one who has trouble with bugs or in- 
sects of any sort try kerosene, It is our panacea. 
Use discretion in applying it to vegetation, As 
a general rule, one spoonful to a pail of water is 
enough, and is safe. 

Curmron, N, Y¥. 


Lat -s 
ENGLISH DOCK. 


BY MRS. J. W. NEVIN. 





Evouise Dock is a very delicious vegetable, 
which I am surprised is so little cultivated or 
even known. It comes earlier than asparagus, 
and is as superior to spinach as (by comparison) 
Belfast shirting linen is to Russian tow crash, 
having a rich marrowy taste, while the spinach 
has a watery, earthy flavor, and the*leaf being 
sinuous or crumpled, is a harbor for insects, 
while the dock is clear, clean, smooth and when 





full grown is from twelve to fifteen inches in 
length, and from four to six in width, and the 
stem, while as thick as, say Sara Bernhardt’s lit- 
tle finger, boils up as delicately as the leaf. 

The dock is perfectly hardy and of the easiest 
cultivation. By sowing the seed (now ripe) in 
some out-of-the way place, but in good ground, it 
will soon spring up and continue growing 
through the season, and next Spring, as soon as 
the snow is off the ground, begins to spring and 
in a few days is fit for cutting. 

In cooking, boil in water with a pinch of salt; 
drain well and dress with melted butter, or, our 
favorite way, after draining, pour in a little cream 
and butter, dust in a little flour and let come to 
a boil; then, with a well-boiled piece of jowlor a 
delicate bit of smoked flitch it makes a 
dinner “ fit to set before the king,” or, like the 
old Virginia Uncle's ‘‘ hoe cake and ’possum fat, 
too good fo’ mention.” 

CARNARVON PLAce, LANCASTER, Pa., July, 1883. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIOUS 
GRASSES. 


Tue last bulletin of the New York Experiment 
Station is as follows : 


N. Y. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, / 
Geneva, N. Y., June 23d, 186s, 5 


Last year, soon after taking possession of the 
station, we planted plats with grass in drills 
eighteen inches apart, and since then we have 
made the following notes: 

Orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata), This was 
sown April 10th, and vegetated in twenty-two 
days. It grew vigorously and well throughout 
the season, but did not bloom, It, however, 
showed strong evidence of its tufting habit. It 
survived the Winter well and started into an 
early and vigorous growth, being exceeded, 
however, in earliness, vigor and amount of early 
foliage by the meadow foxtail. It bloomed June 
lith. Its habit of growth seems to unfit it for 
use as a cultivated grass, while yet it possesses 
its adaptations, which would recommend it as 
a mixture.in pasture seeding, 

Tall meadow oat grass (Avena elatior). Sown 
April 10th in drills, vegetated in twenty-four 
days, headed June 28th, and bloomed a few days 
later. The first year a rather coarse grass, with 
scant foliage. After being cut, the aftermath, 
superior to the first growth, survived the Winter 
and started medium early this Spring. Its adap- 
tations seem rather for use in pasture mixtures 
than as a cultivated grass. 

Rescue grass (Bromus Schraderi), Planted 
April 10th in drills, vegetated May 3d, headed 
June 28th, ‘and seeds ripe July 29th, when the 
seeds were gathered and the plant cut downto 
the ground, August 20th, a second growth, 
larger than the first of many other grasses, On 
September 4th headed for the second time, and 
the seeds ripened before Winter. A coarse, vig- 
orous grass, not prepossessing in appearance as 
compared with other grasses, but furnishing 
considerable fodder, It is an annual. In 1883 
the plant was found reseeded from the drop- 
pings of the late seeds; but the growth this year 
has been slow. It seems to possess but little 
usefulness in the presence of our better varie- 
ties of grasses, 

Tall fescue grass (Festuca elatior). Planted 
April 10th, vegetated May 2d, bloomed July 7th; 
but few heads growing, and no seed noted as 
ripening. This is a dense, vigorous, succulent 
grass, affording a vast quantity of short herb- 
age the firat year from seed. Its succulency re- 
tained well into the Autumn, but a bunching 
habit to the stools, This first year indicating 
value as a pasture grass, It came through the 
Winter well, and the second year’s growth but 
emphasizes our previous remark. 

Meadow foxtuil ( Alopecurus pratensis). Plant- 
ed April 10th, vegetated in 22 days, and was in 
bloom July 7th. It grew with moderate vigor. 
It survived the Winter well, and gave the 
earliest growth of any of our grasses in 1883, 
on April 18th being ahead of the other varieties, 
and on May 4th a few bunches coming to head, 
but in bloom only on June 11th, Although tall 
and moderately leafy it yet seems light in pro- 
portion to its bulk. It would seem to be a 
valuable grass for early pasture, while its after- 
math, being superior to its Spring growth, rec- 
ommends it still more highly. 

The growing of grasses upon a small scale 
and without mixture, affords insufficient data 
for the formation of an accurate judgment con- 
cerning values ; and notes must be supplemented 
through the expericnce gained from watch- 
ing the species as growing in Nature and under 
cultivation. The crowding of grasses seems to 
diminish the tufting of those species which have 
a tendency thereto; but yet,.as a matter of 
comunon observation, the non-tufting species 
of grasses have ever been more popular for the 
purpose of cultivation than those which form 
tussocks, 

The value of a grass for cultivation seems to 
depend upon the foliage and upon the roots, To 
secure the greatest economy, species of grasses 
that root within different areas of soil should be 
grown in common, especially for pasture use. 
The June grass is able to withstand severe 
drought, on account of its deep-rooting habit. 
The timothy grass seems only to be grown 





successfully by itself in rotation with wheat, 
upon our richer soils, as its roots occupy nearly 
the same area as do the roots of the wheat plant. 
If a section be cut through rich, natura! pasture 
and the plants growing thereon be studied, it 
will be found that many species of plants are 
crowding each other, and that through a kind of 
natural selection, the plants are so arranged that 
the various areas of the soil are nearly equally 
filled with the various roots. To define the 
areas of the soil, occupied by the roots of our 
various, species must receive the attention of 
observers before the proper mixture of grass 
seed for varied uses can be recommended.—E. 
Lewis Srurtevant, Director. 
—_ 


A NEGLECTED CROP. 


CONSIDERING the ease with which it can be 
raised and the active demand that always existe 
for it, buckwheat is neglected to a greater extent 
than any grain produced in this country. In 
1881 the entire amount of buckwheat produced 
in all the states and territories was only 9,486,- 
200 bushels. The largest crop ever produced 
was in 1880, when it amounted to 14,617,535 
bushels. This crop was produced on 822,802 
acres of land, and was worth $8,682,488, About 
four-fifths of this crop was produced in the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania. Scarcely 
any was raised in any of the more southern 
states, and very little south of Ohio. The great- 
est yield reported was in Maine, where it averaged 
twenty five bushels per acre. It readily sold at 
$1 per bushel to local millers. Considerable 
was imported from Canada, where the value of 
the crop is better appreciated than it is in this 
country. But a small proportion of the article 
sold in city markets as buckwheat flour is pure, 
or true to name, It is generally a mixture of 
the meal of white corn and various kinds of 
inferior flour. Millers and dealers often state 
that it is impossible to procure grain enough to 
supply the demand for buckwheat flour. In all 
northern towns buckwheat cakes are held in 
high esteem as a breakfast dish. The use of 
buckwheat in the country is limited, as farmers 
general.y do not raise it, and the flour is not 
kept for sale by local grocers, Farmers and 
country millers would do well to take advantage 
of the demand for genuine buckwheat flour. It 
will sell readily in town and country at the price 
the best quality of white Winter flour commands, 
if it is put up in bags weighing from twenty five 
to fifty pounds. By judicious mavagement the 
sales of buckwheat flonr could be greatly in- 
creased in all parts of the country. 

Buckwheat is an excellent food for fowls of all 
kinds. It is also a very good food for hogs and 
sheep. Bee-keepers cannot afford to be without 
a field of buckwheat, The blossoms furnish a 
large amount of honey at a time when little can 
be obtained from other sources. Soil is not im- 
poverished by raising buckwheat upon it as it 18 
by raising most kinds of grain. The plants pro- 
duce a very dense shade during the hottest part 
of the season, which greatly benefits the soil. 
The crop can be sown and harvested at a time 
when other annual crops require little or no 
attention. Not infrequently a good yield is 
obtained from an inverted sod, on which a crop 
of grass has been grown and cut the same 
season. It is often practical to raise a good crop 
of buckwheat on land that was too wet to plow 
and sow early in the season. It may often be 
raised to advantage where corn or small grain 
was drowned out. It is the general custom to 
sow buckwheat on poor land that is very poorly 
prepared, If a farmer has some land that is too 
poor or too wet to prepare for any other crop he 
is likely to sow buckwheat on it. Itis the general 
opinion that any kind of soil, prepared in any 
sort of a way, will produce a paying crop of 
buckwheat. While it is true that it will grow on 
inferior soil that is poorly prepared, it is also 
true that more and better grain can be produced 
on good land that is well prepared, as for other 
grains. In this latitude it is customary to sow 
buckwheat from the lst to the 10th of July. It 
will be ready to harvest before the occurrence of 
frost. It may be cut with a sickle, cradle, mow- 
ing machine, or common scythe. It is easily 
threshed with a hand-flail, If hens are allowed 
to run over the land after the crop is harvested 
they will pick up most of the grains that have 
fallen from the stalks,— Chicago Tribune, 

-_> 


THE CANKER WORM. 


counties of Western New York we observed with 
regret a large number of apple orchards partly 
or entirely denuded of their foliage by the canker 
worm. A single loss of leaves seriously checks 
and injuries the trees, and if often repeated, 
would be likely to kill them. The great improve- 
ment in the remedy for these destroyers leaves no 
excuse for the owners. In the early years of the 
spread of this insect in New England much 
difficulty and expense were required to stop their 
ravages. Among other remedies lead troughs 
were employed to encircle the trunks of the trees, 
and these troughs being filled with oil the pas- 
sage.of the canker worms was prevented. This 
remedy was costly, and required repeated read- 
justment to the growing stem. Since the insect 





has found its way from New England into the 
West tar bands have been resorted to with par- 
tial success, An orchardist in Western New York 
applied two bands to each tree, six inches wide 
and covered with pine tar. Cold Winters soon 
hardened the tar, and the canker worms went 
freely over it in early Spring, It was necessary to 
renew it every few days. The insects attempted 
to cross it and were caught and held fast by the 
tar. Others crawled over these, and in a short 
time the belt was bridged with the dead insects, 
over which the multitude of new comers freely 
passed. 

The remedy now so easily and successfully ap- 
plied is to shower the trees in Spring as soon as 
the canker worms ascend them, with water con- 
taining Paris green. One part of the poison to 
six or seven hundred parts of water will answer 
the purpose effectually, constantly stirring, to 
prevent settling. A garden engine of any kind, 
with a fine rose, may be employed to spray the 
trees. A pound of Paris green will effectually 
clear an acre or two of orchard. If the orchard 
is used as a sheep pasture, it is safest to keep the 
sheep out till one or two heavy showers have 
washed the grass. In some neighborhoods, 
owners of orchards have united in applying this 
remedy, and these destroyers have been entirely 
cleared from the trees, 


Two causes have permitted these destroyers 
to spread—namely, a want of knowledge of their 
habits and of the easy remedy which may be 
employed and the careless practice which so 
many farmers have fallen into, of allowing all 
kinds of fruit trees to “ take care of themselves.” 
A horticultural friend has just shown us a letter 
of inquiry from an orchardist of reputed intelli- 
gence, in which he speaks of the “ codling moth” 
—a totally different insect—eating the foliage 
of his apple trees. He evidently supposed that 
the canker worm was the codling moth; but he 
might as well charge field mice with eating 
cherries from the trees. It happens, however, 
that the same treatment may be used for both— 
namely, spraying with Paris green, but at differ- 
ent dates ; the canker worm early in Spring, and 
the codling worm after the young fruit has 
formed, the subsequent rains washing from the 
fruit every vestige of the minute portion of the 
poison.— Country Gentleman, 





TRANSPLANTING TREES IN 
JAPAN. 


BerorE transplanting trees two pieces of 
paper or cloth are tied to the branches on the 
east and west, or north and south sides of the 
tree, so that it may be planted as it stood before 
in relation to the sun. Particular care is taken 
in removing thetree. Large roots which extend 
so far into the ground that it requires a great 
deal of labor to dig them out are cut off at 
certain points, either by the saw or any other 
cutting implements, fibrous roots being careful- 
ly protected. The spot where the tree is to be 
planted is dug a little larger than the roots abso- 
lutely require. If the tree is large, two or four 
strong posts or stakes of convenient size and 
length are set about it before digging, and are 
counected by one or more horizontal slats. The 
stem of the tree is wrapped in straw matting, 
and tied firmly to the horizontal slats. Where 
two horizontal slats are used they are fixed to 
cross each other at the point where the stem is 
tied. The tree is thus in a suspended condition, 
Therefore, though we dig around the roots quite 
deep, it may not only be prevented from falling 
down ; but its fibrous roots, which would other- 
wise be injured more or less by the heavy press- 
ure of the whole tree can be saved to a large 
extent. 


After having removed the tree to the desired 
place, particular care is taken in covering the 
roots well, and also in watering, especially if the 
soil is rather light. Press the dirt, which is 
thrown into the hole a little at a time, firmly 
around the roots, taking care at the same time 
to set them in their natural position as far as 
possible, On the contrary, if we throwin dirt 
upon the roots all at one time and carelessly, all 
the roots, large and small, are crowded together 
in one mass, many of which will be injured, even 
if the tree is not killed. Thisis especially true of 
those trees whose roots are rather stiff, as for in- 
stance, the persimmon tree. After the tree is 
planted it is examined from all sides to see that 
it has been planted straight, and then it is tied 
to three posts, which are set so about it as to pro- 
tect it from the wind. The tree 1s generally 





planted, not as deep aa it stood in the previous - 


place, but earth is heaped around it to some ex- 
tent above the level of the ground; it being be- 
lieved that by thus doing the roots may get more 
warmth than they could otherwise. 

February is generally considered the best 
time for transplanting trees in Japan; though 
some hold the opinion that November is better 
than any other month for that purpose. As a 
general rule, however, it is believed that any tree 
may be safely transplanted just at the time when 
its leaf buds begin to show alittle green color. 
Other things being equal, never transplant trees 
behind the proper season; though the earlier 
planting may do no harm tothe plant. After 
planting make a sun screen, which should be 
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taken away rainy or cloudy days. At planting 
watering is considered important. Spreading a 
little wheat bran on the bottom of the hole 
before planting the tree is said to make it grow 
vigorously, —S. Anakawa, in W, E. Farmer. 


—_ 
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EXPERIMENT WORK AT COR- 








‘Tit secotid teport of the Cornell University 
Hxperiment Station has been received, and its 
contents examined. The work the past year has 
included experiments in feeding cattle, fertilizing 
wheat, sowing oats, the study of scale insects, 
temperature of open fields and woodland, and the 
analysis of various substances, making altogether 
ani addition to the facts now being accumulated, 
from which valuable conclusions may be hoped 
for in the future. The experiments in feeding 
Southern corn ensilage showed that in suitable 
quantities it makes a ration capable of enabling 
animals to hold their own, and when fed in con- 
junction with more concentrated food it becomes 
an economical fodder stibstance. The animals 
fed upon ensilage during the late Winter, or from 
February 24th to April 14th, appeared far more 
thrifty for several months after being turned to 
pasture than did others of like age and size 
whch had been wintered on hay. 

The experiments with oats sown broadcast and 
drilled in, each with nine pecks of seed per acre, 
gave a decidedly larger yield broadcast ; but no 
such single experiment can be depended upon 
as a guide; for on the same page, two varieties 
of oats have their yields given for two years, 
with seventy-four bushels per acre fer one vari- 
ety, and fifty-six for the other the first year, 
while the second year the yields of the same va- 
rieties were almost exactly reversed, fifty-seven 
against seventy-four, 

Experiments with numerous varieties of Win- 
ter wheat were quite interesting, to say the least, 
as such experiments always are, whether tried at 
a college farm, experiment station, or in the 
farmer’s own fields, Among the old and well- 
known varietics, the Fultz, Clawson, and Gold 
Medal held their places well, the Fultz particu- 
larly so on the land that was in a good state of 
fertility. ‘The others inclining to lodge on extra 
rich land. 

Experiments with fertilizers gave results that 
would be unlooked for by many. Phosphates, 
when applied to wheat lands at the rate of only 
200 pounds per acre, in several cases where the 
soil was excessively dry, injured the seed wheat 
and diminished the yield. In these trials the 
phosphate was drilled in with the seed. Had it 
been sown broadcast previously to putting in the 
wheat, it was thought the effect would have been 
more satisfactory. 

Further experiments in feeding steers, to learn 
something definite as to a standard ration, agree 
quite well with Prof, Sanborn’s previous experi- 
ments in the same line, and show that cattle in 
this country, fed on such fodder as we are in the 
habit of feeding, will grow fairly well upon the 
ration claimed by the Germans, as merely a 
‘*maintenance” ration, Our cattle have better 
digestion, our foods are more nutritious, or the 
Germans have made mistakes, which latter is, 
perhaps, hardly probable.—N. ZL. Farmer. 


—_ 


IMPROVEMENT IN CLYDESDALES. 


WHEN so many first-class Cyldesdales of both 
sexes were being sold for exportation during the 
last few years there were not wanting prophets 
who confidently foretold that the breeders 
were acting the shortsighted part, ‘selling the 
goose that lays the golden egg,” and that the re- 
sult would be seen in the deterioration of the 
race of draught horses in this country. Any 
one (says the Dumfries Courier) who attended 
the Ayr and Glasgow shows during the last fort- 
night, or who has had other opportunities of 
seeing the young horses in the hands of breed- 
ers, must be satisfied that, instead of these dark 
forebodings having been realized, there is steady 
and perceptible improvement going on in the 
breed of Clydesdale horses. Moreover, this is 
being accomplished in the face of the undoubted 
fact that a large proportion of the best sires have 
been sent abroad. ‘The question then arises, how 
is the improvement to be accounted for, in spite 
of circumstances which might naturally be ex- 
pected to lead to a totally different result. We at- 
tribute it mainly to the fact that far more atten- 
tion is being paid to the mating of stallions and 
mares than was wont to be the case. Formerly 
the horse that was most convenient was em- 
ployed, irrespective of the suitability of the 
union, in respect either of the personal qualities 
of the two animals or of their ancestry. The 
consequence was that not infrequently animals 
were mated, both of which had the same weak- 
ness; and as a matter of course these same de- 
fects were transmitted in their offspring in such 
an intensified degree that it would prove a very 
difficult thing indeed to get quit of them in the 
subsequent generations, however skillfully and 
costly the means employed to do so. But of late 
the profit attending the breeding of the best 
class of Clydesdales has induced owners of good 
mares to incur the expense of sending them, 
often at a considerable distance, to really high- 
class sires of a type suitable to their individual 





characteristics. The result isseen in the large 
number of splendid young colts and fillies that are 
being brought out at all the leading shows, 
Such discriminating action on the part of the 
few cannot but have the effect of leading the 
many to pay more heed to the science of mating 
animals of the farm than has hitherto been the 
case ; and the best results may be expected there- 
from, not only in horses, but also in all other 
varieties of our wer ore live stock. 





THE EGG i MACHINE. 


Tue hen is literally an egg machine, her chief 
purpose being the production of eggs. Like any 
other kind of machine, she miust have the raw 
material with which to mantifacture her products, 
and unless her wantsin that respect are fully sup- 
plied she will be valuable only according to the de- 
gree with which used. She also has a limit to her 
capacity, and should not be expected to perform 
service beyond her ability; should, however, be 
kept in constant running order as lorig as she is 
needed by her owner. The material upon which 
she should work must vary according to the 
requirements of the manufactured article, and as 
her instinct teaches her how to select, all that is 
necessary is to place within her reach that which 
she desires, and every thing will be well. 

To produce an egg the hen must have a certain 
kind of food for the yolk, or fat portion, known 
as carbonaceous; and forthe white she needs 
food rich in nitrogen, from which she makes 
albumen. For the shell she needs lime, while 
many other substances enter into the composition 
which it is unnecessary to detail, the omission of 
any of them being detrimental to good work on 
her part. Thus, while we may feed a hen liberal- 
ly, apparently, by omitting to allow that which 
is needed to complete the process, she may re- 
main idle for want of a single substance, though 
fully supplied with everything else. .She often 
gives in ications of her wants ; for the “ soft 
shelled eggs. ionally noticed, admonish the 
breeder fiat lime in some shape is needed. The 
change of color in the comb and wattlea, the 
oortens of the wings and the anxious, nervous 

pe tend are all sigus that something is radi- 

wrong ; for when the productive organs are 
oa yealthy the vigor of the fowl is likewise af- 
fected by such derangement. 

How important it is, then, to endeaver to keep 
different kinds of raw material within reach of 
the hen in order to realize from her all that she 
can do as an egg machine, She is specially 
adapted for that purpose, and her health is bet- 
ter when she is in Lgooe laying condition than at 
any other time. Every machine sooner or later 
wears out, and in order to keep them in working 
order they are oiled and carefully watched; but 
the hen attends to her own details if supplied 
with material, as she isa living factory for cgg 
production, It she wears out she supplies her 
place with her descendants, and is ever ready to 


act well her part if her owner will do likewise.— 
Farm, Field and Fireside. 
oo 











NICOTINE SOAP. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Garden says: ‘The 
best insecticide and the safest I have ever met 
with is nicotine soap, which, from containing the 
active properties of tobacco, with other ingredi- 
ents, is fatal to insects and has a marvelously 
cleansing effect on the bark of trees, which it 
frees from all parasites in very quicktime, For 
using on the fi 8 of vines and h trees it is 
quite unrivaled, as with a brush and a slight 
scrub, followed” directly after by a dash of water 
from the syringe, it leaves them Fr and pol- 
ished, free‘from all slimy deposits other con- 
ferve. At one time peaches and vines used to 
be daubed with a coat of liquid clay and other 
mixtures to smother scale; but with nicotine 
soap there is no need of this, and any one who is 
troubled with that insect, or red spi or thrip, 
has only to apply the wash to be rid of the pest. 
If on the young shoots of peaches, the best way 
is to syringe it on at a strength of four ounces to 
a gallon of water, and at a temperature of 90 
degrees or 100 degrees; and immediately after- 
ward the stem of the trees should be scrubbed 
and the whole rinsed off at once, - 


DANDELIONS. 


“Youna Farmer,” in the Boston Journal, 
says: “‘I have had about as much satisfaction 
for the past two years from a small patch of 
dandelions sown in my garden as from any part 
of it, Lsow them in June in drills about nine 
inches apart and thin to three inches in the drill, 
In the Fall give a top dressing of stable man’ es 
or put on phosp ate ear! » &- the Spring, a 
then they just grow. Man hankers after a bite 
of green stuff in the Spring as naturally as a 
horse does ; andif he can step out and dig a half 
bushel of dandeiion greens in five minutes he 
will like it better than running all over town in 
roadside and povtgre for them. And the house- 
keeper will like the noble, broad-leaved variety 
from the garden much better than the wild — 
One ounce of seed is sufficient for a large ape 
in in the the garden, while a very small patch will give 

















" HORSFORD'S ACID a 
J FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos, Hout, New Orleans, La., ut “T 
have frequently found it of excellent service in 
cases of debility, loss of appetite, and in convales- 


cence from exhaustive illness, and particularly of 
service in treatment of women and children.” 


_ AGRICULTURAL, _ 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Breit niae bs 












AMERICAN MFG 


FRANKLIN OUUN ao ra 





TA oe acres 
on the line of the 





1,600,000 6TRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GRAPER, ae. 
DR. RYDER’S a 
NEW BKTHOD 
PROPAGATION. 
PATENTED 
VENEER BOX. 


Descriptive Olr- 
culare free, 












STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
oat Sasmens and Dealers are invited to send for 


= PAINT READY 


70 Ote. 











ESTABLISHED 1664. i yy 


a ne A 
Cel 
PATENTS ==:  secaies ie “4 a sent Selietore af Patent 


ad 13 BAGG 
eae oe Was N, B.C. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We bave had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for TH& INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office ontbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 








'% WANTED TO SELL 


ot rock ot Fare tn Aisi, Neos 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE COR LIVESTOCK 


ith and Disease. 
iin a tr paper, ch ase 
ke. aes the ain 08 cays N. D. T 4a 60.1 





DR.HOLMAN’S P 


OVEPEPSIA. NERVOUS | AND 





‘THE INDEPENDENT 








has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION phage = area rh by Ritchie, Sise 


ee ee at aan 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. Hi. 
Ritchie, the EMgraver.,........ssssseeerseeseee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 
Size, 16x20.. 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘s ee, ‘i6x20.. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.. 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, om receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B, Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 

BOO pages. PrICO....,.. ccecssceeresereeesenes >» 073 
The “PICTURE AND HE MEN.” Bound in 


Cloth. 100 pages.. see cpeescines 0 BO 
Orders. with the cash enclosed, to ‘be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Judependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCKIPTION, 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ; 
5: Numbers (postage (ree)... ....cceeecececeess 
26 * «6 mos.) (postage free) ° 
13 “ «8 mos.), Genes 
4 “ (1 month), % optectens evceee 
2 bed (2 weeks), e 
1 Number (1 week), ©  pevenbtastsinn 


One subscription two years, .........+-cecess sce 

One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 
ODES POMITTANCE ... 20... cs cececeeeerseeceereneree 

One subscription with two Nkw ee in 


ONG FEMILTANCE ....6...cerreeeseccreversceroes os 7 0e 
One subscription three years..............0s000+ - 700 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 

in one remittance...... bcocchepdee sccteccterssene BOO 
One subscription four years.........0..0++++ voor 8 5O 


One subscription with four szw Ae in 
one remittanos,,........- -.» ee | 
One subseription five years... 
Any number over five at the sanie rath eves 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In orderthat any one so inclined may read 8 féw con 
secutive numbers of Tax Imperenpent, and thus 
learn its value, we offer @ month's sitbscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) se- 
oure the balance of @ year’s subscription. 

Subseriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
Yor which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

i” Make ali remittances payable tu the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ta” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When nelther of these cap be procured, 
send the money in a ReomwTerReD Letrzr. The pree- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de ao, 

No names entered on the subscription books witb. 
out the money in advance, 





given on the pL ate’ address label on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the © expiration, 20 that no toss of numbers may 


Se 





chang ASK —— m8, th y 4 
made ck the or second w Sater abe 
ed, hen 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New ¥ 


ork City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OrHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tae InpgsPERDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVER A 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH IN 
14 lines to the inch, 2U0 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements, t Faged. Businehe dotios 


9 CD ecccc-coccccsencoonee th Covccccse. coOOG> 
if times sone moe higte 1{ times ‘one month t 
2% (ay o u -— “ . 
52 4° (twelve “ \60c.)58 “ itwelve “ . 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 CUMIO... cee eeeee Pere eee eee ee #8 seeee oe 
4 timer (one m a9 906 od 
“ (three D . 
“ (eix Joos ++ 8Be, 
.” (twelve “ bees ++ BOe. 


rereem. 3 < Sreapiaps 














THE ANDAPERDERE, 
261 Broadway, Rew tork Ch». 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{July 26, 1883. 














But few families put 
wearing apparel and 
house linen in the 
“wash” every week 
of less value than 
twenty-five dollars, 
and fewer still con- 
sider that the addition 
of three cents at the 
most, to the price of 
the soap used each 
week will | be a positive 
saving of as many 
dollars, for the major- 
ity of soaps sold are 
too powerful, so will 
burn and rot the fab- 
rics. Prof. Langley, of 
University of Michi 
gan, says, ‘The Ivory 
“Soap can not injure 
“any fabric.” 


- BENEDICT’S TIME, 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, and SIL- 








VER WARE. 

Ha 1 nd fe im. 
sa are the Bd ‘sunbed eS'Sap ay on 
est-aide ate af Cortlandt st 

) ht ot. Benedlet Taping gop of ‘en minutes from 
ourteenth 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt St. 


WHEELER'S 


wooD FILLER. 


The only article to durable, foal, nat: 
salonds erg he von Gen ) oooneen natu 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT 


Soe dnpete, sn corpo, Cas, fallen, tee 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 

GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, —_ 
+ A@, Bleecker Sereet, N 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE pOrULAR Y STEEDS OF 
Send Count stamp ee illustrated 


HE POPE M'F'G ©v., 
507 Washington &t., Boston. 


sHLLN_MENTI 
















APPARATUS, 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEAVING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LZBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Roston, 


THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 














TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 


which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and ss sensitive as a net-work of nerves cay make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhma, dysentéry, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be oured by abusing and con- 
vuleing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy ‘n such cases is that mild 
beleamic and delightful tonic lazative, 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





PR *5Eks <=> 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 


161.—For sale by all Stationers, 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2% Jobn 8t., New York. 








RAWPSON'D Gat adsting 0, ARMY 


SUNPENSORY BAND BANDAGE. 


A POTN STOMATIOALLY ABSOMT ADL 


DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
The individual wearing it will not be conscious of 


ite presence. 
Free. Baid'by Bet 8 ee or yO > en 
8. E.G. RA WS atentee, Sara 6, N.Y 


-~— ~~ see ora: 
New (Metallic) Thermometer. 
gt, othere, in Racy. 


arranted.» Zasily ae 
snd for misty, jean ve fists 


The Auburndale Watch (e., 
(P, O. box 1645.) 14 Tremont St., Boston 


ATHLOPHOROS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 


Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia, 


hae met with unparalleled success wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forms of 
these diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON- 
10 RHEUMATLISM are recorded, and thus far not a 
single inetance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine ia put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution. Every one who has used it 
has recommendedit to other sufferers, and if given a 
fair trial it will prove ita owu merits, 








The following is a letter from A. H. BRUMMELL, 
ee Mann fechiver af“ Brummell's Celebrated Cough 
uly ond 
r 


R. wx Snanuse 3 : a He coni tly it 
pas nf feyralaie most 
any coats eee eck 
the. naihert fit Satis & ot eithee beneleiiee emia 


Aak your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


ATHLOPHOROS C0, 112 Wall Street. N. Y. 


on receip” of price. #1 per bottle, 6 bottles for 86. 


Ww.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 



















Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, “and 
107 Lake 8t.. Chi joago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Highest medal awarded 
thems by by Universal Fx 
, France, in 


1873; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition. 1874. 





[Copyrighted., 







Manufactured 
under the Perry Patente 
by the 
BRIDGEPORT CART CO., 
Bridgeport, Cczz. 

See Dlustrated Price List. 


Photography 2 Amateurs 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
New Compact Camera 


FOR 

AMA ° 

Manufactured and sold by 
G. F. E. PEARSALL, 








296 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y 





E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have bees been jeorged for od Soe, Coney zenro “eayznmced 


The E. . Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 
_NEW YORK; 


114 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


No. 1 Suit 











Se ES 14 Son 


wae 8, FWINE RES CORDS, a, 


Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
weet | and Lace Threads, 
ancy Twines. Lave 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 Wort 20d St.. bet, Fifth and Sisth Avs,, 


NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Bootes and Shoes of all kinds 





and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, an and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is 
from the country will have the best attention. 


Molted 














No. 4 Srove, Larnoven, wirn Four 4-1ncu Buawens. 


“DIETZ” 


No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME. 
2 Cents an Hour. 


ccmsnitiibilchiny 
Non-Explosive! 
No Smoke! 
No Smell! 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


~~ ee 


R. E. DIETZ, 


54 & 56 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 

No. 25 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, 








MARYIN S 
SAFES 


ANYZ ITED of _~ 
HAVE e PATENT IMPROVEMENT 
NOT FOUND tt ER MAKES)) 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE age TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 Crestnur Sr. PHILA. 

- ‘THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


ALWAYS WRITES. INK FOR 10 DAYs. 
NEVER ©T.0G8. Wear for 10 years, 













by t 1 ALL 
ee *WrATIONERS. 


THE A. q FRENCH CO. MFRS., 


199 BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W w. .U. - Tel. Bldg 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of July. 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 








We manufacture the pest Goops only, 


and at the lowest marketprices. 


[llustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


WALL PAPER. 


oxaeh *- waite 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


QUAINT 
RARE, and 
CURIOUS 
em PAPERS, 


EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS, 
§#~ Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE €& CO., 
124 and 126 Weat 33d St. (near Broadway), N. Y 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


tek ieadiy wee Wc" goots hagest oraecgnton 
logue to i. Satie wats Unondaga 
bey m3, Kes, Furniture Dealers. 














BELLS. 





Olinben H, Meneoly Bell Co-, 
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